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THE BEHAVIOR PATTERN AND THE SITUATION 


W. I. THOMAS 
New School for Social Research 


ABSTRACT 

The behavior pattern and the situation. — The paper refers to four standpoints 
which may be employed in the investigation of behavior problems: (i) the atti- 
tudes, (2) the values, (3) the forms of adaptation, (4) the total situation, and indi- 
cates the interaction of these factors in any concrete process. The situational pro- 
cedure is ernphasized and illustrated from the fields of child study, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, delinquency, education, and mass-psychology, with a statement of types of 
problem which it is desirable that sociologists should approach through the situa- 
tional procedure. 


The lines of social research have largely converged on the ques- 
tion of behavior reactions and the processes involved in their for- 
mation and modification. It appears that the particular behavior 
patterns and the total personality are overwhelmingly conditioned 
by the types of situations and trains of experience encountered by 
the individual in the course of his life. The question of heredity 
remains a factor, but this is also being studied in terms of behav- 
ior; it is, in fact, defined as the phylogenetic memory of experience 
— memory organically incorporated. 

In approaching problems of behavior it is possible to empha- 
size — to have in the focus of attention for working purposes — 
either the attitude, the value, or the situation. The attitude is the 
tendency to act, representing the drive, the affective states, the 
wishes. The value represents the object or goal desired, and the 
situation represents the configuration of the factors conditioning 
the behavior reaction. It is also possible to work from the stand- 
point of adaptation — that is, how are attitudes and values modified 
according to the demands of given situations. 

Any one of these standpoints will involve all the others, since 
they together constitute a process. But I wish to speak at present 
of the situational procedure as having certain experimental, ob- 
jective, and comparative possibilities and as deserving of further 
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attention and elaboration. As I have said, the emphasis of this 
standpoint by no means obscures the other factors; on the con- 
trary, it reveals them. The situations which the individual en- 
counters, into which he is forced, or which he creates, disclose the 
character of his adaptive strivings, positive or negative, progressive 
or regressive, his claims, attainments, renunciations, and compro- 
mises. For the human personality also the most important content 
of situations is the attitudes and values of other persons with which 
his own come into conflict and co-operation, and I have thus in 
mind the study of types of situation which reveal the role of atti- 
tudes and values in the process of behavior adaptation. 

The situational method is the one in use by the experimental 
physiologist and psychologist who prepare situations, introduce 
the subject into the situation, observe the behavior reactions, 
change the situation, and observe the changes in the reactions. Child 
rendered one point in the situation more stimulating than others 
by applying an electric needle or other stimulus and made heads 
grow where tails would otherwise have grown. The situational 
character of the animal experimentation of the psychologists is 
well known. The rat, for example, in order to open a door, must 
not only stand on a platform placed in a certain position, but at 
the same time pull a string. A complete study of situations would 
give a complete account of the rat’s attitudes, values, and intelli- 
gence. 

The study of behavior with reference to situations which was 
begun by Vervorn, Pfeffer, Loeb, Jennings, and other physiologists 
and was concerned with the so-called “tropisms,” or the reaction 
of the small organism to light, electricity, heat, gravity, hard sub- 
stances, etc., was continued, or paralleled, by the experiments of 
Thorndike, Yerkes, Pavlov, Watson, Kohler, and others with rats, 
dogs, monkeys, and babies as subjects, but until quite recently no 
systematic work from this standpoint has involved the reactions 
of the individual to other persons or groups of persons. That is to 
say, the work has not been sociological, but physiological or psy- 
chological. 

Recently, however, there have developed certain directly so- 
ciological studies of behavior based on the situation. These are 
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either experimental in the sense that the situations are planned and 
the behavior reactions observed, or advantage is taken of existing 
situations to study the reactions of individuals comparatively. 

We may notice first the significant work of Biihler, Hetzer, and 
Tudor-Hart^ upon the earliest social reactions of the child. Work- 
ing in the Vienna clinics they divided 126 children into 9 groups 
of 14 each, the first group containing children 3 days old and under, 
and the last group cmitaining those 4-5 months old, and experiment- 
ing with sound-stimuli they observed the rate at which the child 
learns to separate out and give attention to the human voice among 
other sounds. All the children noticed all the sounds (striking a 
porcelain plate with a spoon, rattling a piece of paper, and the 
human voice) sometimes, but the reaction of the newborn to noises 
in the first weeks is far more positive than the reaction to the 
voice, even to loud and noisy conversation: 92 per cent of fre- 
quency to the noises and 25 per cent to the voice. But in the third 
week the proportion is about the same, and in the fourth week the 
reaction is more frequent to the voice. The first positive reaction 
to the voice, other than listening, is a puckering of the lips, a suck- 
ing movement. The quality of the voice or the person speaking is 
at first of no significance. A child of three months when scolded 
angrily laughed gleefully. As yet angry tones had not been asso- 
ciated with punishment^ A voice of any kind meant feeding. 

Working with another group of 114 children, not newborn but 
borrowed from nursing mothers at a milk depot, placing them to- 
gether in groups of two or more, and giving them toys, the most 
various reactions were disclosed in the unfamiliar situation. Some 
were embarrassed and inactive; others were openly delighted; 
some pounced upon the toys and paid no attention to the children; 
others explored the general environment; some robbed their com- 
panions of all the toys; others proffered, exchanged, or exhibited 
them; some were furious in the new situation, already, in the first 
year, positively negativistic. It is impossible to say to what degree 
these children had been conditioned by association with their moth- 
ers and how far the reactions were dispositional. But it is plain 

' Charlotte Biihler, Hildegard Hetzer, and Beatrix Tudor-Hart, Sociologische 
und psychologische Siudien iiber das erste. Lebensjahr (Quellen und Studien zur 
Jugendkunde), Jena, 1Q27. 
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that by the end of the first year the most positive personality 
trends had been established. At this early age the experimenters 
think they distinguish three main personality types : the dominant, 
the amiable or humanitarian, and the exhibitionist, or producer. 

Situational work of this type is now being carried on in several 
child-study institutes in the United States, and is foundational for 
the work in which we are more directly interested. Anderson and 
Goodenough, for example, and their associates, working in Minne- 
apolis and observing the reactions of children among themselves in 
spontaneous play, found that a given child participating in play 
actively with all the other members of the group successively 
might be found leading or dominating in 95 per cent of the situa- 
tions, whereas another child, under the same conditions, was found 
to be in the leading position only 5 per cent of the time. That is, 
within a constant period one child is getting twenty times as much 
practice in meeting social situations in a given way as a second 
child. We have here a type of organization of behavior where not 
only the lack of practice but the habit of subordination will have 
the most far-reaching consequences in the development of effi- 
ciency and personality. Observations will now be undertaken by 
the same observers on the effect of the alteration of the composi- 
tion of groups with the object of giving the less dominant children 
opportunity to assume more important roles." 

Another item in the program of this institute is the study of 
habit formation in connection with games of skill. It has appeared 
that the children develop idiosyncrasies in their technique of throw- 
ing a ring at a peg. If an effort, however awkward, happens to be 
successful, the child tends to adopt and perseverate in this method, 
regardless of his later insuccesses." Evidently the fixation of many 
undesirable social habits has this origin. Whimpering, crying, 
lying, vomiting, bed-wetting have had an initial success in dominat- 
ing the mother, and may become a part of the child’s behavior 
repertory. It is to be remembered also that the initiation of one 
mode of reaction to a situation tends to block the emergence of 

*John E. Anderson, “The Genesis of Social Reactions in the Young Child,” 
The Unconscious; A Symposium^ pp. 6Q-90. 

•Ibid. 
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other types of reaction. Moreover, it appears from other sources 
that children are capable of developing dual and contrasting be- 
havior reactions in different types of situations. Miss Caldwell, in 
Boston, working mainly with Italian children, has astonishing rec- 
ords showing consistently defiant, destructive, negativistic be- 
havior in the home and relatively orderly behavior in the nursery 
school. And this duality of behavior is carried on for years — ^bad 
in one situation, good in another. 

Freeman and his associates in Chicago are now publishing a 
situational study of the greatest importance based on the placing 
of about six hundred children in foster homes, in response, ap- 
parently, to the following challenge by Terman: “A crucial ex- 
periment,” Terman says, “would be to take a large number of very 
young children from the lower classes and after placing them in 
the most favorable environment obtainable compare their later 
mental development with that of the children born into the best 
homes.” In this experiment comparisons were made between re- 
sults on intelligence tests which had been given before adoption, in 
the case of one group, and the results after they had been in the 
foster home a number of years. Another comparison was made 
between children of the same family who had been placed in dif- 
ferent homes, the home being rated on a scheme which took into 
consideration the material environment, evidence of culture, occu- 
pation of foster father, education and social activity of foster par- 
ents. Both of these comparisons had held heredity constant, letting 
the situation vary. A third comparison held environment constant, 
letting heredity vary, that is, concerning itself with a comparison 
of the intelligence of the own children of the foster parents and of 
the foster children. The results, stated in a word, show that when 
two unrelated children are reared in the same home, differences in 
their intelligences tend to decrease, and that residence in different 
homes tends to make siblings differ from one another in intelli- 
gence. This study is limited to the question of intelligence, but it 
is obvious that a fundamental study of behavior could be made 
by the same method. 

Esther Richards, of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic in Baltimore, 
has been experimenting with psychopathic children by placing 
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them in homes and on farms and moving them about until a place 
is found in which they are adjusted. She discovered that there were 
whole families of hypochondriacs showing no symptoms of organic 
deficiency. To be “ailing, and never so welP’ had become a sort 
of fashion in families, owing, perhaps, to the hysterical manifesta- 
tions of the mother. These attempts are rather uniformly success- 
ful as long as the parents remain away from the child. One boy 
had been manifesting perfect health and robust activity on a farm, 
but conceived a stomach ache on the appearance of his mother, 
which disappeared with her departure. And it is the prevailing 
psychiatric standpoint that the psychoneuroses — the hysterias, hy- 
pochondrias, schizophrenias, war neuroses, etc., are forms of 
adaptions to situations. 

Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan and his associates, working at the 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, are experimenting 
with a small group of persons now or recently actively disordered, 
from the situational standpoint, and among other results this study 
reveals the fact that these persons tend to make successful adjust- 
ments in groupwise association between themselves. 

The sociologist has found the behavior document, the life-rec- 
ord, a very useful aid in exploring the situation and determining 
the sources of maladjustment. It is true that this introspective 
method has the disadvantages encountered in the taking of legal 
testimony. It has been shown by students of testimony that in 
case of false testimony the witness frequently brings a precon- 
ception, a behavior schema, to the situation, that he testifies ego- 
centrically, overweighting certain aspects and adding p>erceptual 
elements and interpretations as a result of his own memories and 
experiences; his perceptions of the events of which he testifies are 
thus anticipatory and reminiscent. And he has also excluded from 
p)erception factors which he did not anticipate. The same holds in 
varying degrees of the human document. Shaw, working with the 
Juvenile Research Institute in Chicago, has pointed out that some 
of his subjects prepare dry and objective chronicles while others 
are mainly self-justificatory and exculpatory. A document pre- 
pared by one compensating for a feeling of inferiority or elaborat- 
ing a delusion of persecution is certainly as far as possible from 
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objective reality. On the other hand, this definition of the situation 
is from one standpoint quite as good as if it were true. It is a 
representation of the situation as appreciated by the subject, “as 
if” it were so, and this is for behavior study a most important phase 
of reality. 

The psychologists and social workers connected with the ju- 
venile courts and child clinics, the visiting teachers, and other or- 
ganizations are now preparing extensive records tending to take the 
behavior of the child in connection with all the contacts and ex- 
periences which may have influenced the particular delinquency 
or maladjustment. And finally the regional and ecological behavior 
surveys with which Park, Burgess, Thrasher, Shaw, Zorbaugh, and 
others are identified attempt to measure the totality of influence 
in a community, the configuration and disposition of social stimuli, 
as represented by institutions, localities, social groups, and indi- 
vidual personalities, as these contribute to the formation of be- 
havior patterns. 

The merit of all these exploratory approaches is that they tend 
to bring out causative factors previously neglected and to change 
the character of the problem. Thrasher’s study of 1,313 gangs in 
Chicago changes the character of the crime problem, and this study 
merely opens up a new situation. Other researches, not yet pub- 
lished, will show that, i::ecruited from the gangs, criminal life is 
as definitely organized in Chicago as the public school system or 
any other department of life, the criminals working behind an or- 
ganization of “irreproachable” citizens. Shaw has studied the 
cases of boys brought before the juvenile court in Chicago for 
stealing with reference to the number of boys participating, and 
finds that in 90 per cent of the cases two or more boys were in- 
volved. It is certain that many of the boys concerned were not 
caught, and that the percentage of groupwise stealing is therefore 
greater than 90 per cent. This again throws a new light on the 
nature of the problem of crime. Again, Burgess and Shaw have 
studied the incidence of delinquency for different neighborhoods 
and find that in the so-called “interstitial zones,” lying along the 
railroad tracks and between the better neighborhoods, the boys 
are almost 100 per cent delinquent, while in other neighborhoods 
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there is almost no delinquency. Burgess found one ward in a city 
of 12,000 population with about eight times as many cases of ju- 
venile delinquency as in any of the other wards.^ 

These are examples of factors of delinquency which turn up 
or come to the front in the course of the exploration of situations. 
But with reference to the relationship of the factors, their distribu- 
tion in the ratio of delinquency, or even the certitude that we are 
aware of all the factors, we are in one respect in the position of the 
person who gives false testimony in court. We overweight the 
standpoint acquired by our particular experience and our precon- 
ceived line of approach. In the literature of delinquency we find 
under the heading “causative factors” such items as the following: 
Early sex experience, i8 per cent for boys and 2 5 per cent for girls; 
bad companionship, 62 per cent for both sexes; school dissatis- 
faction, 9 per cent for boys and 2 per cent for girls; mental defect, 
14 per cent; premature puberty, 3 per cent; psychopathic per- 
sonality, 14 per cent; mental conflict, 6.5 per cent; motion pictures, 
I per cent, etc. Now it is evident that many young per.sons have had 
some of these experiences without becoming delinquent, and that 
many mentally defective persons and psychopathic personalities 
are living at large somewhat successfully without any record of 
delinquency; some of them are keeping small shops; others are 
producing literature and art. How can we call certain experiences 
“causative factors” in a delinquent group when we do not know 
the frequency of the same factors in a non-delinquent group? In 
order to determine the relation of a given experience to delin- 
quency it would be necessary to compare the frequency of the 
same experience in the delinquent group and in a group repre- 
senting the general non-delinquent population. It is now well known 
that the findings of Lombroso in his search for a criminal type 
went completely to pieces when Goring and others compared a 
series of criminals with a .series taken from otherwise comparable 
non-delinquents. Lombroso s “criminal stigmata” are simply physi- 
cal marks of the human species distributed pretty uniformly 
through the general population. Similarly, it is obviously absurd to 

* E. W. Burgess, “Juvenile Delinquency in a Small City,” Journal of Criminal 
La',v and Criminolof^y, VI, 720-^8. 
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claim that feeblemindedness or psychopathic disposition is the 
cause of crime so long as we have no idea of the prevalence of these 
traits in the general population. No subject is perhaps in so 
naive and grotesque a position in this respect as psychoanalysis. 
The “Oedipus complex” and the “Electra complex” — the “fixa- 
tion” of son on mother and daughter on father — are discovered 
and weighted by Freudians and made prominent sources of the 
psychoneuroses and of delinquency, whereas the clinical records 
show a multitude of cases where children with behavior disturb- 
ances are either indifferent to the parents or directly hate them. 
Again, with regard to economic factors as cause of crime, we find, 
for example, in the records of the White-Williams Foundation of 
Philadelphia (an organization dealing primarily with non-delin- 
quent children) the same unfavorable economic conditions, broken 
homes, etc., which are usually assigned as “causative factors” in 
the studies of delinquency, but in this case without delinquency. 

The psychiatrist Kempf, speaking of the diagnosis and classi- 
fication of nervous diseases, has given the opinion that if twenty 
cases were given to twenty psychiatrists separately for diagnosis 
and their findings were sealed and given to a committee for a 
comparison of the results the whole system of diagnosis would 
blow up. And something of this kind would hap[>en if students of 
delinquency, under the same conditions, attempted to name the 
causative factors in a crime, wave or in the heavy incidence of 
delinquency in a given locality. The answers would certainly be 
weighted on the side of bad heredity, gang life, poverty, commer- 
cialized pleasure, decline of the church, post-encephalitic behavior 
disturbances, etc., according to the different standpoints repre- 
sented. 

Since the establishment of the first juvenile court in 1899 there 
has been a very careful elaboration of procedure with reference to 
the treatment of the young delinquent — systematic study of the 
case, oversight in the home or in a detention home, placing in good 
families, psychiatric social workers, visiting teachers, attempts to 
improve the attitudes of parents toward children, recreation facili- 
ties, children's villages and farm schools — and there is, I think, a 
general impression that there is a steady improvement, an evolu- 
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tion of method, and a gradual approach to a solution of the prob- 
lem of delinquency. But there is no evidence that juvenile-court 
procedure or any procedure tends to reduce the large volume of 
juvenile delinquency. This is not surprising in view of the present 
rapid unstabilization of society connected with the urbanization of 
the population, the breakdown of kinship groups, the circulation of 
news, the commercialization of pleasure, etc. But it is more signifi- 
cant that the methods of the juvenile courts, when applied by 
their best representatives and in the most painstaking way, cannot 
be called successful in arresting the career of children who once 
appear in court, that so many first offenders become recidivists 
and eventually criminals. Healy and Bronner, who were the first 
court psychologists, and whose work commands the highest re- 
spect in the world, have recently reviewed this point on the basis 
of the records of their cases during the past twenty years in Chi- 
cago and Boston. They say : 

Tracing the lives of .several hundred youihful repeated offenders studied 
long ago by us and treated by ordinary so-called correctional methods reveals 
much refxjtition of offense This is represented by the astonishing figures of 
6 1 j:)er cent failure for males (15 i>er cent being professional criminals and 5 
jx‘r cent having committed homicicle), and 40 i)er cent failure for girls ( 10 per 
cent being prostitutes). Thus in over one-half the cases in this particular 
scries juvenile dcIiiKiueiuv has continued into careers of vice and crime. 
.... This is an immense pro|xirtion to be coming from any series of con- 
secutive cases studievl merely because they were re^X'ated offenders in a ju- 
venile court. It re[)resenls a most disconcerting measure of failure."' 

They mention that no less than 209 of the 420 boys whom they 
knew when they appeared in the Chicago juvenile court had later 
appeared in adult courts, and of these 157 had received commit- 
ment to adult correctional institutions 272 times. The first court 
appearance is thus not to be regarded as the initiation of a reform, 
but in many youthful offenders it appears as a sort of confirmation 
or commencement ceremony initiating a criminal way of life. 
There are. indeed, many records of positive successes under ju- 
venile court treatment, especially among the cases of Healy and 
Bronner, but the most successful workers confess that they do not 

^ Hf.ily and Bronnrr. DelinqueHts and Criminab Thnr A/aktnc and 

tnR, pp 
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know how they obtained their successes, whether through their own 
efforts or through spontaneous changes in the child. 

Xow' there is reason to believ^e that we are deluded or not prop- 
erly informed as to the efficiency of other behavior-forming situa- 
tions and agencies on which we are confidently relying for the 
control of behavior and the development of normal personality. 
We assume that good families produce good children, but certain 
of the experimental nursery schools, selecting their children care- 
fully in order to avoid material already spoiled, find nevertheless 
that they have drawm from the best families a large percentage of 
problem children. Our school curricula, based on reading abilil\ 
and lesson-transfer, drive many children gifted along pi'rceptual- 
motor lines into truancy and delinquency. It would be possible to 
show by cases that the home and the school are hardly less unsuc- 
cessful behavior-forming situations than the juvenile court. 

Naturally the greatest amount of attention, up to the present, 
has been given to the study of abnormal behavior in the forms 
which come to public attention, become a nuisance; but behavior 
difficulties are wide.spread in the whole population, and it is certain 
that we can understand the abnormal only in connection with the 
normal, in relation to the whole social process to which they are 
both reactions. The same situation or experience in the case of 
one person may lead this person to another type of adjustment; in 
another it may lead to crirnt; in another, to insanity, the result de- 
f>ending on whether previous experiences have formed this or that 
constellation of attitudes. 

The answer is, we must have more thoroughgoing explorations 
of situations. In our planning we should include studies and sur- 
veys of behavior-forming situations, meiisurements of social influ- 
ences which will enable us to observe the operation of these situa- 
tions in the formation of delinquent, emotionally maladjusted, and 
stable personalities and determine the ratios. A plan of this kind, 
which has been discus.sed by some of the .sociologists present, pro- 
poses to take selected localities or neighborhoods in given cities, 
including, for example, the interstitial zones where delinquency is 
highest and the good neighborhoods where delinquency is lowest, 
and study all the factors containing social influence. 
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A survey of this kind would involve a study of all the institu- 
tions — family, gang, social agencies, recreations, juvenile courts, 
the daily press, commercialized pleasure, etc. — by all the available 
techniques, including life-records of all the delinquent children and 
an equal number of non-delinquent children, for the purpose of 
tracing the effects of the behavior-forming situations on the par- 
ticular personalities. 

It is known also that cities and other localities differ greatly 
as total behavior-forming situations. Healy and Bronner estimated, 
for example, that their failures in Chicago were 50 per cent and in 
Boston only 21 per cent. The difference is certainly not due in the 
main to differences in juvenile-court procedure, but to differences 
in the attitudes of the population, and this in turn to differences 
in the configurations of social influence. The juvenile court of Cin- 
cinnati has excited interest by the fact that it institutionalizes 
very few children, uses foster homes rarely, has only a nominal pro- 
bation system, and is thought nevertheless to have greater success 
than other cities. The court procedure in Cincinnati is not elabo- 
rate; the co-operative agencies are not well organized. Nearly all 
the youthful offenders are simply turned back into the community. 
Is the relative success in this situation due to lack of too much zeal, 
to a refusal to treat and classify the child too promptly as delin- 
quent? Is the large and stable element of German and German- 
Jewish population a factor in the situation? Rochester, New York, 
is the only city in the country where the visiting-teacher organi- 
zation is inc()ri)C)rated in the public school system. What is the 
efficiency of this effort to treat the child in the predelinquent stages 
of his behavior difficulties? .\n inventory and measure of the social 
influences of .selected cultural centers taktm comparatively is thus 
very desirable. 

There is a type of behavior reaction going on every day before 
our eyes which has to do with the participation of masses of the 
pxipulation, often whole jx^pulations, in common .sentiments and 
actions. It is represented by fa.^hions of dress, mob action, war 
hysteria, the gang spirit, mafia, ornerta, fascism, popularity of this 
or that cigarette or tooth paste, the quick fame and quick infamy 
of political personalities. It uses language — spoken. wTitten, and 
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gesture. It is emotional, imitative, largely irrational and uncon« 
scious, weighted with symbols, and sometimes violent. It is capable 
of manipulation and propagation by leading personalities and the 
public print. Its result is commonl}^ and publicly accepted defini- 
tions of situations. Its historical residuum constitutes the distinc- 
tive character of races, nationalities, and communities. This is the 
psycholog>" of the evolution of public opinion and of social norms. 
As long as the definitions of situations remain constant and com- 
mon we may anticipate orderly behavior reactions. When rival 
definitions arise (as between the wets and drys at the present mo- 
ment) we may anticipate social disorganization and personal de- 
moralization. There are always constitutional inferiors and diver- 
gent personalities in any society who do not adjust, but the mass 
of delinquency, crime, and emotional instability is the result of 
conflicting definitions. When, as Justice McAdoo says, a large 
number of young men in New York City have made up their minds 
that they will live without working, this is a new definition of the 
situation and the formation of a criminal policy. 

Now these expressions of public opinion, the rise of common 
attitudes, the establishment of a group morale, the culmination of 
emotional outbursts, and the formulation of more deliberate poli- 
cies have also a situational origin — one in which the situation is 
weighted with pre-established attitudes, with conllicts arising over 
definitions of situations and kifluenced by tin* propaganda of word, 
print, and gesture, and it is desirable that selected types of b(*- 
havior-forming situations should be studied along these lines. 

And, finally, I will not here emphasize the ix)int which I have 
attempted to exemplify in a particular study, that it is desirable* to 
extend our studies of this situational character to the large cultural 
areas, to the races and nationalities, in order to understand the 
formation of behavior patterns comparatively, in their most gen- 
eral and particular expressions. 
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ABSTRACT 

The place of the community in sociological studies.— Three methods of com- 
munity study arc considered ; ( i ) The survey has limitations for general sociologi- 
cal import in its reform purpose, the isolation of phenomena studied, and the gen- 
eral lack of any follow-up which would indicate the effectiveness of the survey as a 
factor in public opinion or in stimulating social change. (2) Descriptive studies of 
local community life as a whole attempt to get at social processes, showing their re- 
lations to the interests, personalities, habits, and social behavior of the ii^abitants. 
Such studies are organic in character ; institutions are related dynamically and func- 
tionally to community situations ; attention is given to the role of personality ; and 
the interaction of social groups is not neglected. (3) A third method of community 
study may be called ideological. The garden city as a synthesis of science and utopi- 
anism shows the necessity for thinking through nearly all problems of community 
organization. Various types of study might be undertaken to illustrate the processes of 
the integration and disintegration of social groups within the community. Experi- 
ments looking toward a larger degree of integration among economic groups through 
co-operatives, shop councils, and so on, are of fundamental significance, but they arc 
slow to develop. More immediate prospects are to be found in relation to leisure- 
time activities and programs. The community roust find itself and assert its autono- 
my and individuality. 


It is anomalous that thoroughgoing studies of the human com- 
munity as a sociological group have been somewhat neglected. To 
be sure, there are valuable monographs on some primitive com- 
munities. Kulp has made an illuminating study of the Chinese 
village community, showing the impress of familism. Notable 
studies have been made of neighborhoods by McKenzie, Woods, 
and others in the settlement field. There is a growing literature 
relating to community organization with reference to particular 
problems such as poverty, crime, family life, boys' gangs, and the 
assimilation of the foreign-born. Professors Thomas and Znaniecki 
have laid bare the inner life of the immigrant community in their 
memorable work on the Polish Peasant; and the functioning of the 
urban environment in relation to special problems of group life is 
being admirably demonstrated in a scries of studies coming out of 
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the University of Chicago Department of Sociology. Rural com- 
munities are being explored with a truly sociological method by 
Galpin, Wilson, Taylor, Hawthorne, and others; and the small 
town has been studied by Williams, Douglass, and Brunner. Fur- 
thermore, the literature of that original type of community study, 
the social survey, is voluminous, though recent examples of this 
sort are somewhat lacking, and one has the feeling that the vogue 
of the social survey, at least in its traditional form, has about 
run its course. Notwithstanding the valuable sociological material 
in all these different kinds of study, there is abundant opportunity 
for further work on the community that would reveal, not only 
detailed facts with reference to particular problems, but also the 
community as a social whole, indicating social processes and ways 
by which it is influenced by the general tendencies of our times. 

Before discussing the sort of studies that would bring to light 
this larger view of the community we may give some attention to 
that time-worn question: What is a community? It is, of course, 
a more or less permanent assemblage of people in a given place. 
It must evidence a certain degree of social co-operation if it is to 
survive. Taxation, the maintenance of police and fire protection, 
and of schools are among the more elementary communal affairs 
that the incorporated community is obliged to undertake, not only 
for survival, but also because the larger political unit, the state, 
compiels it to do so. Legally-the community is under the necessity 
of exercising common functions, presumably in the interests of all 
its members; though whether they are efficiently performed in a 
truly communal spirit depends upon a variety of factors that are 
beyond the range of legal compulsion. Indeed, as we depart from 
the sphere of strictly governmental affairs, at least, under our so- 
cial system, and consider other organized interests within the 
community, such as business, religion, recreation, and those mat- 
ters which are the concern of racial, class, and cultural groups, one 
is forced to entertain other ideas of the community than that of 
a place where people have common interests. 

The common loyalties of citizens are ordinarily obscured by 
divergent interests that separate the community into rival or even 
hostile groups. Under these conditions the community becomes, in 
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a sense, an object of exploitation by group interests, much as the 
home is used by an individual member of a modem family as a 
place to feed or to hang his hat. In both cases there is a lack of 
moral unity which, in theory, we attribute to any well-integrated 
group. Certain practices of modem industrial corporations present 
notorious examples of the sort of thing I mean, as when the cotton 
mills move to the South, where child labor is more available. Or 
again, when religious denominations insist upon inflicting churches 
of their faith upon an already overchurched community, the point 
is further illu.strated. It will be seen that these groups that thus ex- 
ploit the community have a stronger allegiance to like groups in 
other communities than they have to the particular ones where 
they settle. We are familiar with the idea that under clan organiza- 
tion in primitive society, though clan members may be territorially 
separated, living in different communities, in times of crises they 
stood together. In other words, the kinship bonds were stronger 
than those of the local community. The tendency of civilization 
has been, as we know, to obliterate kinship as the social nexus, and 
it is customary to say that political or territorial bonds have been 
substituted. But the fx)int that I am making is that in modem 
times, with the great facility of communication and the extreme 
mobility of people, the local community is competing with non- 
localized group interests for the allegiance of people, and that so- 
cial integration is often stronger between interest groups in differ- 
ent localities than it is within the community. Thus, in times of 
crises conflict groups in the community are reinforced from with- 
out; employers' organizations throughout a whole state will pool 
their resources to crush a strike, and so will labor unions combine 
to maintain it; fundamentali.sts. nationally organized, send in spell- 
binders to blight the intelligence of the community; advertising is 
nationally directed and conspires with local tradesmen to induce 
people to consume, not what they need, but merely what is pro- 
duced. 

There is happily another side to the picture. Not only are the 
divisive interests of the community strengthened through outside 
affiliations, but so are some of its more genuinely co-operative ten- 
dencies. For example, a group of Finnish co-opierators in Brooklyn 
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secure money for their co-operative apartments, not from local 
bankers, but from a co-operative bank of their own nationality in 
Fitchburg. Or again, the movement of social work has been from 
nationally conceived programs to local experimentation. This has 
been of good effect, except where there is danger of destroying the 
initiative of the local community. Of course, where these social 
service agencies take on the garb of vested interests and come to a 
clash in the community, as when the community fund group and 
the charity organization people quarreled in Columbus, spurred on 
by sympathizers from their respective national organizations, the 
outcome is as disintegrating for the local community as any other 
sort of group conflict. On the whole, however, social service pro- 
grams are in effect unifying and integrative with respect to the 
constructive forces in the community. Where these programs do 
rouse conflict it is with the exploiting and degrading influences 
with which the struggle is necessary, inevitable, and unending. 

One may view this process that we have been describing from 
another angle if one says that the autonomy and individuality of 
modern communities is perpetually threatened by the fact that 
their behavior patterns are established by the more general ten- 
dencies of the times. Their feverish desire for growth is a phase of 
that infantilism which has settled upon us in America like the 
plague. Or again, the ideals of the community remind us of the 
current materialism, as when a small town near Detroit chooses as 
its motto for 1928 “100 per cent pavement. The point is further 
emphasized by the mental habits of our luncheon clubs, which are 
induced by the prevailing atmosphere. One is not at a loss to ac- 
count for the enthusiastic support of these organizations. Their 
good fellowship, their sentimental song-singing and back-slapping 
familiarity, as well as their loyalty to many unselfish enterprises in 
the community, all afford an outlet for genuinely human qualities 
long since blocked up by competitive business, sterile religion, and 
our socially disorganized cities. Yet there is danger that their per- 
petual good cheer may be as stifling to any fundamental thinking 
about the community as the “hallelujahs” of a revival meeting are 
to sound theological thought. 

This dependence of the community for its approved types of 
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behavior and its forms of social organization becomes more rather 
than less pronounced with its increasing size. As Mr. Lewis Mum- 
ford points out, some of our New England towns are even today 
the most gracefully distinctive of American community types; 
whereas our cities continue to sprawl in a sort of barren uniformity, 
their inner life promising as little for regeneration as their outward 
appearance. 

However, having said our worst, we should remind ourselves 
that this fashioning of community life in accordance with the time- 
spirit may lead to something besides merely futile imitation. Inno- 
vating as well as routine ideas of community organization are afloat 
on the currents of the air, and there is always the possibility of 
their evoking an effective response from intelligent and socially 
minded groups within the community. Garden cities, regional plan- 
ning, the community theater, the community church, social cen- 
ters, the co-operative movement are all germinating ideas, looking 
toward the establishment of the community as the creator of 
values, restoring the sense of continuity and wholeness to the lives 
of citizens in a time when the cohesiveness and strength of other 
socializing groups appear to wane. As Professor Cooley says in 
his recently published volume, . The local community .... 
was to almost everyone before the industrial era, and still is to 
the majority of mankind, the most evident and cherished seat of 

a continuing system of life In England the continuity of 

life used to be apparent in the establishments of the gentry, serving 
as a symbol for all classes. With us, it seems, the community must 
supply such symbols, which will be all the more reverenced as our 
life is individually shifting and precarious.'’ 

A striking example of the community as the symbol of social 
integration has recently come to my attention in an account of a 
reunion of the natives of the little Swedish community of Vista, 
Minnesota. For some time I have been interested in the literature 
descriptive of the life of the pioneers on American soil, and I have 
the feeling that there were real values in their experience which are 
overlooked by Mr. Mumford in his recent criticism of some of 
their ruthless habits. At any rate we have this from a description 
of a reunion of the descendants of the original settlers of Vista: 
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Hardships and privations tended to draw the settlers together in their own 
defense. The people of the Swedish community were on friendly terms with 
settlers of other nationalities and other religions w’ho lived near them. On the 
west w^as a group of Yankees. To the northwest were some German families, 
and to the east w’as a Norwegian settlement. All of these people gathered 
together at times for celebrations of one kind or another. An old-timer tells 
how the Halvorsons, Johnsons, Hansons, Larsons, Nelsons, Hokansons, Peter- 
sons, Schmidts, Goetzenbergers, and Steams used to go the rounds, the four 
nationalities meeting each Sunday at one of the homes to eat johnny-cake 
and mush and have a real visit. It was the custom for each family to bring 
its own plates, knives, and forks, etc., if they had them. 

The children were reared in the spirit of friendship, and were required to 
strictly observe their religious obligations. As one result of this careful rear- 
ing, the public records give no account of any man in this community having 
ever been arrested for crime of any sort. 

The narrative ends with a genealogy, including the original 
settlers and their descendants. It is, to be sure, only one of the 
countless minor epics of immigrant pioneer life on American soil. 
It is a story that never can be repeated; and one wonders where the 
new traditions are being formulated that shall continue to endear 
men to the communities from which they have sprung. 

If we have thus far indicated something of the nature and sig- 
nificance of the community as a sociological group, we may devote 
the remainder of our discussion to methods by which it may be 
profitably studied. I shall here refer to three methods: (i) the 
survey; (2) descriptive studies of local community life as a whole, 
revealing the community in action; (3) ideological, or in terms of 
some preconceived, ideal plan for community organization. 

The local community survey attempts to give a .stereopticon 
view of different aspects of community life, such as housing, pub- 
lic health, poverty, and so on. The outstanding example of this 
type of study, such as the Pittsburgh survey and Booth’s Life and 
Labour of the People of London do present something more than a 
static picture of conditions, especially if one pieces together their 
various parts and does a good deal of reading between the lines. As 
a rule, however, the more explicitly detailed the survey becomes, 
the less one gets of the general setting or of the processes through 
which the community has evolved up to the time of the survey. 
Moreover, the survey gives one almost nothing of the “psychology 
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of the situation/' of which much has been made in studies of indi- 
vidual behavior, but which is of as much importance in community 
situations^ I once made a survey of the traditional, perfunctory 
type in relation to certain problems of a small town. I have often 
wished to write a supplement to this effort, for I know that what 
was written gave no indication of the really interesting things about 
that particular town. If these were set forth, that is, the class an- 
tagonisms, public opinion, and dominating traditions, one could 
almost infer from this sort of portrayal many of the facts concern- 
ing poverty, public health, housing, and recreation that were actu- 
ally revealed. May we not say that no survey which does not show 
how the community functions, and its group organization, can have 
much content that is really sociological? A final point about sur- 
veys is that seldom is there any follow-up study to show the effec- 
tive impress of their findings. We know almost nothing of surveys 
as factors in social change. Inasmuch as to effect this has been 
their sole cause for being in most cases, the lack of such data is a 
serious omission in this mode of inquiry. 

More promising in this connection is th(‘ regional survey which 
studies the problems and growth of an area, including a number of 
communities and their int(*rn‘lationships. The recent English social 
survey of Tyneside is an example of this sort. It studies the natural 
history of the area, the interdependence of towns, movements of 
population, and the economic foundations of the region. It is one 
of extreme misery, and yet the wage levels, unemphn rnenl, and the 
rest are given a large and significant background. Again, we may 
say that without such community analysis in terms of epochal de- 
velopments detailed facts that are gathered appear to be sundered 
from their significant relations. 

We may now consider the role of descriptive studies of com- 
munity life. These involve the community case history which at- 
tempts to get at social proce.^ses within the community, .showing 
their relation to the personalities, interests, habits, and group be- 
havior of the inhabitants. If the survey be regarded as a portrait 
of particular phases of community life, the case history is a kind of 
motion picture of significant events. These are seen, not in i.sola- 
tion, but are viewed orgmiically in relation to the social psycholog}' 
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of community life. Institutions are related dynamically and func- 
tionally to community situations, and attention is given to leader- 
ship and to the interaction of social groups. Sucli studies may best 
be made by the aid of “participant observ’ers*' rather than by out- 
side experts, as in the case with the usual survey. Wv are told that 
to study a primitive group one must needs live with the natives for 
years in order first to acquire their language. So, too, the modern 
community has its peculiar ways, w^hich must be sympathetically 
understood by one who would interpret its life. 

Revealing studies of this character are often made by novelists, 
who in this respect may be regarded as our best sociologists. In the 
stories of Hugh Walpole, Sinclair Lewis, Johan Hojer, O. E. Rid- 
vaag, and Sherwood Anderson, among contemporary novelists, as 
well as those of George Eliot, jane Austen, and George Macdonald 
of a former period, one finds one's self interested, not only in plot 
and characterization, but also in types of community life. No for- 
mally sociological study could be half so revealing of the conflicts 
and mores of a small English cathedral town as are the novels of 
Walpole; and the very term “Main Street" has come to connote a 
dreary aspect of contemporary civilization. 

HowTver, most of us are not novelists, and there is a place for 
professedly sociological analy.'^es of communities. One that I have 
used for a number of years in class work is W illiams' /!;/ American 
Town. The categories under which this study is made are soim*- 
what Procrustean, yet one d(H*s get from it a clear picture of the 
transition of an .American community from the ea.sy-going demo- 
cratic stage of village life of fifty years ago to the ambitious, com- 
mercial and industrial town of a later period. Many excellent 
studies of the samt* organic, evolutionary character have be(m made 
of immigrant community life in both urban and rural districts, the 
one by Louis W’irth of the ghetto being especially distinguished 
among the more recent examples. Finally, I refer to the possibility 
of encouraging students to make descriptive analy.ses of their local 
communities, after acquainting them wath some of the more notable 
types of published studies. Most of us know of really creditable ex- 
amples of student work in this field. I have one in mind of a stu- 
dent from the Kentucky hills who wTole on the transformation of 
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her native village through the discovery of coal, and the coming of 
the operators. The questionable methods by which the land was 
bought, the strife between the county authorities, who were con- 
trolled by the mine owners, and the town officials, who tried to as- 
sert their own dignity and autonomy, the social desolation occa- 
sioned by the ingress of immigrant and Negro laborers, the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan, the ineffective resort to revivalism to restore 
local morale — all these elements in the situation were portrayed 
with admirable simplicity and directness, and seemed really to get 
at the heart of a distressingly typical American scene. If we can 
carry the students beyond the dramatics of such a situation to an 
apprehension of the definitely sociological principles involved, we 
shall never be at a loss for effective teaching material. We here find 
abundantly illustrated the processes of social change, social con- 
llict, co-operation, adaptation, group formation, public opinion, 
social valuation, degeneracy, and the effects of communication and 
of isolation. Truly, we have no lack of laboratories for our science; 
all that we need is to improve our technique for using them. 

A final word may be said concerning the scientific validity of 
such studies. As I see the matter it may be impaired from two 
sources. First, the use of a language rather than a statistical me- 
dium for social interpretation requires a high degree of literary 
competence along with a sound knowledge of sociological concepts. 
Unless one has a sure hand, knows what to include and how to or- 
ganize the material, no very convincing picture can be drawn. For 
training in accuracy of observation the student might well be re- 
ferred to some of the studies of insect communities that have been 
made by naturalists. It is to be noted that the best of these have 
been accompanied by a literary power which in no way impairs 
their scientific merit. Another source of danger in such community 
studies is the common one of prejudice or bias on part of the ob- 
server. Herein there appears to be a sort of dilemma. It is that un- 
less one is thoroughly immersed in a situation that he is to describe, 
he may not have the sympathetic insight so necessary for any kind 
of social intelligence; on the other hand, to be so immersed is liable 
to give rise to bias. After all, this difficulty is germane to the very 
nature of sociological studies. Objectivity is not to be obtained 
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through ignorance or the absence of feeling; on the contrary it is to 
be gained through a highly informed intelligence accompanied by a 
profound sensitivity to social values. The more people we can turn 
out with these qualities (always assuming, of course, the bounty 
of nature) the richer we may expect the literature of sociological 
community studies to become. 

The third type of community study to which I shall briefly re- 
fer I have called ideological. I mean the sort that cuts loose from 
existing community patterns and conceives the whole problem of 
community organization from fresh points of view. In this class of 
community studies belong the utopias; first, those which have ap- 
peared in literary form, of which several hundred have been listed 
by Professor J. Q. Dealey ; and secondly, those which have reached 
the stage of actual experimentation, of which a score or more have 
appeared on American soil. The vogue of literary utopianism af- 
fords a most interesting approach to the study of sociology. It links 
up easily with the study of ethics and of certain dramatic periods of 
history, and impresses the student with the undeniable truth, that 
the good life, which is the goal of the normative sciences, is to be 
attained largely through favorable types of social orgimization. 
Moreover, the records of actual experiments with utopianism, such 
as are to be found in the history of the movement, presents the stu- 
dent with the opportunity to analyze the social structure of such 
communities, to study their inner life, and to account for their vary- 
ing degrees of success and failure. It is, to be sure, for the most 
part a record of failure; but then, it is to be remembered that their 
very reason for being was the inability of existing modes of social 
organization to satisfy the aspirations of men. May we not say that 
as the teachings of social science find embodiment in the society of 
tomorrow, the impulse toward utopianism will wane, as Macaulay 
said that the scientific spirit would atrophy the poetic motive in 
literature. Meanwhile, utopianism presents a fascinating aspect of 
the human mind, and inasmuch as our social technique will ever 
fall short of completely embodying our ideals, utopian formulas 
will never quite lose their attractiveness for some men. 

A type of community experimentation that links the utopian 
motive with a severely scientific method is to be found in the mod- 
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em garden city. There are well-known examples of this kind of 
community in Europe, and the initial stages of the movement are 
to be seen in America today. I have in my possession the most in- 
teresting minutes, giving a summary of the discussions of problems 
connected with a proposed garden city in the eastern section of the 
country. These discussions were held at a series of conferences of 
the Regional Planning Association of America at the Hudson Guild 
Farm in October, 1927. Without entering into the details of this 
conference, I may refer to the fact that here were a distinguished 
group of technical men and women, thinking through the problems 
of the structure and social organization of a proposed community 
actually from the ground up. Among the questions discussed were 
the location of the community, its financial basis, its size, its rela- 
tion to government, its physical lay-out, the kinds of education and 
recreation which should be fostered, the sorts of industry to be en- 
couraged, its cultural opportunities, its racial composition, its hous- 
ing, and its social relationships. After reading these minutes one 
feels that utopia is somewhat more than a dream ! As for the possi- 
bilities of a material community of this sort, there is no serious 
problem, for an industrial corporation can build one overnight. But 
the rest is stark innovation, so far as America is concerned. How- 
ever, not a single item in the program is mere day-dreaming. If 
fifty years of social work, city planning, and educational experi- 
mentation do not suffice for helping us to build a rational and satis- 
fying community, provided that we can start de novo, then the la- 
bors of two generations has been futile, and, to use the vernacular, 
we may as well “return to our business at the old stand.” But too 
much wisdom and intelligence were represented at this conference 
to cause us to fear such an outcome. Its type of idealism offends no 
intellectual sensibilities except, perhaps, those of some of our real- 
tors. 

We may now summarize the drift of this discussion. It is that 
in our systematic sociological studies we can well afford to give 
more attention to the community. In etymology and by formal 
definition, the term “community” suggests a special type of inte- 
grated group. But as we have seen, this supposed integration is 
more or less frustrated through the internal organization of the 
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community which subdivides into interest groups that have a 
stronger allegiance to like groups elsewhere than they have to the 
local community. This functioning of special interests — religious, 
economic, or otherwise — over wide areas is facilitated by the mo- 
bility of people and by the increase of communication. The result 
is that the community life is fashioned by the generalized behavior- 
patterns of the times which become focused in the local community. 
The confusion, strife, and dearth of integrative behavior that is to 
be found in the local community reflects, therefore, the general life 
of our times of which the community is a sort of microcosm. In so 
far as these general tendencies have genuinely co-operative ele- 
ments, these, too, become represented in the community; and the 
problem is to make the community through its institutions and cus- 
toms the creator of social values, so that it may become more of a 
symbol of unity, restoring wholeness and continuity to life. Socio- 
logically, community life has been analyzed by means of the sur- 
vey, by descriptive studies of social processes within the commu- 
nity, and from the point of view of ideological concepts. From our 
present perspective the last two of these methods appear to be more 
promising than the first, though the regional survey does embody 
organic principles that reveal community life as a whole. 

A final word remains to be said as to the relation to the forego- 
ing of the National Community Center Association. This organiza- 
tion, as I see it, has been engaged less in aggressive propaganda on 
behalf of community centers than it has in keeping alive an idea. 
This idea is that a desirable type of localism can be fostered 
through neighborhood organization and active community centers 
which can help withstand the forces of disintegration by nourishing 
local autonomy and individuality. Localism is not dead, though it 
has been well-nigh buried alive. It needs to be resurrected and 
directed, with its gossipy, provincial, and brutal forms suppressed 
though the provision of morally and intellectually satisfying chan- 
nels into which the team spirit may flow. If our organization can 
continue to keep this idea vital amid the somewhat discouraging 
ups and downs of actual community centers, we may still hope to 
make a contribution to what is sometimes called “American civili- 
zation.” 
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ABSTRACT 

Biological foundations of social integration —The fact that the organism be- 
haves as an orderly whole suggests the existence of integrating and ordering factors 
of some sort. Physiological investigations of recent years show that in all except the 
simplest organisms, which apparently represent merely a surface-interior pattern di- 
rectly dep)endent upon environment, physiological integration results from the estab- 
lishment of a physiological dominance, a leadership or government in the protoplasm 
composing the organism. Experiment demonstrates that this dominance constitutes 
a real ordering and intergrating factor, an actual government. The primitive domi- 
nance represents an autocracy or a ruling class, but with the progress of individual 
development and of evolution, physiological integration becomes increasingly com- 
plex. Secondary governments arise in various parts, all subordinate to the general 
government, and the government becomes increasingly representative; that is, the 
subordinate parts are increasingly able to influence the dominant regions. In the 
higher animals and man we find an almost inconceivably complex and highly effi- 
cient mechanism of physiological government which is representative to a high de- 
gree. To the biologist social integrations examined in the light of the physiological 
processes appear, not as something new and unique, but as the further development 
and complication of the behavior of living protoplasms, of which organisms are the 
most general expressions. The foundations of social integration seem to him to lie, 
not in the simplest social processes in man or in the animals, but in the ability of liv- 
ing protoplasms to react to their environment, to transmit the effects of such reac- 
tion, and to keep some record of past reactions which influence the character of later 
behavior. 


Before proceeding to consideration of my subject let me make 
it clear that I speak as a biologist. It would be an unwarranted 
venture for me to attempt to do otherwise. As I understand it, the 
invitation to take part in the program of this society came to me 
simply because my field of investigation has had to db with some 
of the problems concerned in the integration of living units into or- 
derly wholes, and because the physiological processes of integra- 
tion have seemed to me to be suggestive in their relations to the 
processes of integration among human beings. I shall attempt to 
tell you something of what the biologist has learned or thinks he 
has learned about the physiological processes of integration which 
make organisms orderly wholes, and to indicate very briefly how 
certain aspects of social integration appear to him in the light of 
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what he has learned in his biological investigations. Social integra- 
tions represent the highest development of integrative processes 
among living units, and a consideration of the question whether 
they have any relation to the simpler physiological integrative 
processes may be of some interest to the sociologist. It will be con- 
venient at times to use sociological terms for biological phenom- 
ena; in fact, it is sometimes difficult to avoid using them; but I 
shall attempt to restrict their use to those cases in which it seems 
to be justified biologically, whatever the sociologist may think 
about it. 

Physiological correlation . — In the rather recent past biology 
was so largely concerned with learning about the structure of living 
things and the functions of their different organs that it gave little 
attention to the problem of the unity and order which makes the 
organism what it is. The unity and order were ignored, taken for 
granted, or sometimes translated into some sort of pre-established 
harmony. Some biologists wrote of the “organism as a whole, or 
of the influence of the whole upon its parts without knowing very 
clearly what they meant, beyond the fact that a wholeness of some 
sort was evident, and that a unity and order, a harmony of some 
sort, existed among the parts. With the development of the experi- 
mental method, however, it became possible to throw some light 
on the nature of this order and wholeness. In the simpler organ- 
isms it is possible to separate parts from each other without killing 
or seriously injuring them, and so to determine their reactions 
when separated. It is also possible to put parts together in ar- 
rangements different from those in the ordinary individual and to 
determine how they behave under such conditions. And since the 
susceptibility of different regions and organs to external agents dif- 
fers, it is possible to inhibit the activity of certain parts without 
much affecting others, and to observe the changes which follow. 
On the other hand, we can stimulate certain parts and observe re- 
sults and we can isolate certain substances produced by particular 
organs, for example, thyroidin, adrenalin, etc., and determine their 
action. These and various other lines of investigation have estab- 
lished the fundamental importance of what is commonly called 
physiological correlation for the unity and wholeness of the organ- 
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ism. Physiological correlation consists in the physiological influ- 
ences and actions of parts on each other, in short, of all the physio- 
logical relations between parts. 

The factors in physiological correlation fall into two great 
groups: the transmissive and the transportative relations. The 
transmissive relations consist in the transmission of energy changes 
from one part to another. For example, mechanical effects are 
transmitted in every movement of the body. Transmission of heat, 
of chemical and electric energy also occurs, but more important 
than any of these is the transmission of the complex physicochemi- 
cal process called excitation. All nervous control, all mental activi- 
ty, is associated with such transmission. This transmissive group 
of correlative factors represents what we may call the processes of 
communication between parts. Transportative correlation consists 
in the transport in mass of substances from the part producing 
them to other parts. These transportative factors represent the 
barter and exchange, the commercial relations between the various 
parts. The organism is then not a mosaic of independent parts, but 
consists of the parts plus all the relations between them, and the 
wholeness, the unity consists rather in the relations than in the 
parts themselves. It is not enough to demonstrate the existence of 
these physiological relations between parts. We must investigate 
their origin and the changes which they undergo in the course of 
individual development and of evolution. 

The simplest organisms . — The simplest organisms, certain bac- 
teria and some other forms, appear to have no definite parts other 
than the surface and the interior. Because of its exposure to an ex- 
ternal medium, the surface differs from the interior. Since the sur- 
face is the medium of relation and exchange with the external 
world, it exercises a certain control over what happens in the inte- 
rior. But we find that surface and interior in such organisms are 
interchangeable, that is, the interior is capable of transforming 
into surface if it is exposed to the external medium, and parts of 
the surface buried in the interior soon become like other internal 
parts. In other words, the pattern of such organisms is directly de- 
pendent on relation to environment, and changes as the relation 
changes. Evidently then the integration of surface and interior 
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into an orderly whole does not occur autonomously in the proto- 
plasms of such organisms, but results from the reaction of the pro- 
toplasm to its environment. The pattern of such an organism is a 
behavior pattern: it represents in each case the behavior of a par- 
ticular kind of protoplasm under certain environmental conditions. 

Axiate organisms . — ^All organisms except the simplest show, in 
addition to this surface-interior pattern, another integrative pat- 
tern which we call axiate, that is, they possess physiological polari- 
ty and symmetry. Polarity and symmetry are expressions in the 
mass of protoplasm or cells which constitute the organism of or- 
derly arrangements and relations which are referable to certain so- 
called axes passing in certain directions in the body. The polar axis 
is the chief or major axis, that is, the direction along which the pri- 
mary or major order arises. Ordinarily it is the longitudinal axis, 
the anteroposterior direction in the body. The axes of symmetry 
represent secondary orders in other directions. 

Since polarity and some sort of symmetry are fundamental fea- 
tures of the structure and the functional relations of parts of the 
organism, the problem of their nature has engaged the attention of 
many biologists. In the past they have often been regarded as in- 
herent in the molecular structure of the different protoplasms, and 
as perhaps analogous to the polarity and symmetry of crystals. 
The experimental investigation of recent years not only affords no 
support to this view, but indicates that polarity and symmetry are 
not expressions of static molecular structure in the substratum of 
life, but rather of the dynamics of life itself. All the evidence indi- 
cates that polarity and symmetry in their simplest terms consist in 
a quantitative differential in physiological activity and in proto- 
plasmic condition associated with it, that is, the processes of liv- 
ing, or certain of them, are going on most rapidly at one end of such 
an axis, and from this end their rate decreases along the axis. These 
differences in rate of living at different levels determine the forma- 
tion of different organs. For example, the head, and primarily the 
brain, develops from the most active region of the polar axis and 
the regions of the central nervous system posterior to the head from 
the most active regions of the axis of symmetry. Other organs arise 
in definite order along the axes. The order and arrangement of or- 
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gans depend on the quantitative differences along the axes, but the 
kinds of organs which develop in a particular case depend upon the 
hereditary constitution of the protoplasm concerned. 

Moreover, many different lines of evidence indicate that such 
a differential or gradient does not arise autonomously in the proto- 
plasm, but rather as a reaction of the protoplasm to a differential 
in its environment. In the protoplasms of many of the simpler ani- 
mals it is possible on the one hand to obliterate previously existing 
polarity or symmetry by decreasing the differences in activity at 
different levels of the axis and, on the other hand, to determine new 
axes of polarity and symmetry by establishing new regions of high 
activity through the action of external energies on the protoplasm. 
In this way we can obliterate previously existing axiate patterns 
and determine new ones in other directions and literally make the 
individual over. So far as our observations go, it appears that in 
nature also polarity and symmetry do not arise autonomously in 
protoplasms, but originate in reaction to environmental differen- 
tials, for example, in the differential relations of the different re- 
gions of the egg to the parent body or to other environmental fac- 
tors. 

If these conclusions are correct, the patterns of living things, 
that is, the structural and functional orders and relations, originate 
in the last analysis in the reactions of protoplasms to environment. 
They are, in short, behavior patterns. According to this view or- 
ganisms represent the most general and fundamental behavior-pat- 
terns of protoplasms, and these patterns become the foundations of 
the more specialized forms of behavior. The establishment of a 
new persistent axis of polarity or symmetry in a cell or a cell mass 
represents a record in the protoplasm of reaction to environment. 
This record of past behavior becomes a fundamental factor in de- 
termining the character of all later behavior and may even persist 
through cell division and various reproductive processes and so 
become hereditary, but such inheritance is obviously not Lamarcki- 
an inheritance of acquired characters. Is not such a record of past 
reaction, together with its effect on all later behavior, the most gen- 
eral biological form of learning by experience? 

Physiological control or dominance , — Granting that organis- 
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mic pattern originates as a behavior pattern, a record of experi- 
ence, the question at once arises. How does a quantitative differ- 
ential in physiological condition bring about integration. How does 
it determine the wholeness of the organism? We find that when we 
establish a region of high activity in a cell or a cell mass by the 
local action of external energies such a region influences adjoining 
regions within a certain distance, that is, the activity locally in- 
duced does not remain sharply localized, but spreads to adjoining 
regions, the effect decreasing with increasing distance from the 
point of origin. The active region then becomes the dominant fac- 
tor in determining a gradient in activity. It exercises a control over 
regions within a certain distance from it because it is the chief fac- 
tor in determining the degree of their activity. This influence of an 
active region on adjoining regions is apparently due primarily to 
the transmission of energy changes from it and it is probable that 
electric currents resulting from the differences in condition between 
it and the adjoining regions are factors in such transmission. This 
relation between a more active and a less active region appears to 
be the foundation of physiological dominance or control. Such 
dominance and subordination of parts in one form or another is a 
characteristic feature of physiological axes. Experiment shows that 
it is an essential factor in determining the positions and proportions 
of parts along the axis. It represents the first step in physiological 
integration beyond the surface-interior pattern. From it develops 
in plants the control which the growing tip exercises over other 
parts in preventing threir development into new growing tips like it- 
self or in determining their growth in certain ways as subordinate 
parts, e.g., as lateral branches. That the growing tip does actually 
control in such cases is shown by the changes which occur when the 
tip is removed or inhibited. Buds which were previously inhibited 
now grow out, lateral branches transform into main stems, etc. 
The growing tip of the plant represents the most active region of 
the axis and its dominance depends on its activity. In animals the 
head, that is, the region of the brain and the chief sense organs, 
arises from the most active region of the polar gradient, and out of 
the primitive dominance of the active region in the earlier stages 
develops nervous control. 
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In its more primitive protoplasmic forms and in the nervous 
system physiological control depends on the transmission of energy 
changes rather than on the transportation of substance, that is, it 
represents communication rather than commerce between the parts 
concerned. But as the different organs become increasingly differ- 
ent in constitution the chemical reactions in them become different 
in character and give rise to different substances. These differences 
which take place both in individual development and in evolution 
provide a basis for transportative relations between various parts. 
A product of the activity of one may be transported to, and influ- 
ence the activity of, another. In short, with the progress of differ- 
entiation commercial relations become possible within the organ- 
ism and increase in variety and complexity. Such relations, how- 
ever, are not fundamental factors in physiological integration, for 
they are not possible until a certain degree of integration and dif- 
ferentiation is present. 

The dominant region represents a real physiological leadership, 
a government. It is the pacemaker in development and the pri- 
mary factor in physiological integration wherever it persists long 
enough to be effective. The reality of this leadership cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. This conception of dominance is in no sense 
speculative, but represents a physiological fact established by many 
different lines of experimental evidence. By means of experimental 
methods we can depose existing leaders and establish new ones with 
effects on the organism similar to those which occur in any integra- 
tion dependent on leadership or government. 

According to this conception of the organism, the unity and or- 
der are not pre-established in the protoplasmic constitution, but 
develop out of protoplasmic behavior. Only the simplest sort of 
integration is possible without definite and more or less persistent 
dominance, that is, leadership. In the surface-interior organism 
where there is no such leadership differentiation is of the same sim- 
ple and primitive character as in a herd of animals surrounded by 
other animals that seek to attack, or an old-time wagon train sur- 
rounded by Indians. In organisms of this sort temporary leader- 
ship sometimes develops, e.g., an amoeba may send out a pseudo- 
pod and begin to move in one direction, and in the herd or the 
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wagon train something may start a break in a certain direction and 
an axiate pattern arises temporarily. 

In the axiate organism the dominance or leadership of the most 
active region becomes more definite and more permanent. This 
dominance initiates an orderly course of development and differ- 
entiation, the relations of different regions to the dominant region 
determining what part each shall play in the organism. In many of 
the lower organisms the persistence even of the structural pattern 
depends throughout life on the control exerted by the dominant re- 
gion. In such forms it is possible to demonstrate, by cutting the 
animal into pieces, that the parts possess other capacities than 
those which have been realized in their development as parts. For 
example, every level of the body may be capable of forming a head, 
but as long as it is subordinated to the dominant region, the head, 
it has no opportunity to develop as a head, but is forced to develop 
into something else. The capacity for leadership is there, but the 
opportunity is lacking as long as the original leadership persists. 
In many other forms this is true only in the earlier stages of devel- 
opment. In the more advanced stages the structural pattern be- 
comes relatively fixed and physiological control is concerned pri- 
marily with function of the various parts. 

In many of the simpler organisms, and particularly in the ear- 
lier stages of development, dominance may be limited in range by 
the primitive character of the processes of transmission, that is, 
with primitive means of communication, physiological leadership 
is effective only over a relatively short distance. This means that 
the size of the mass which can be integrated into an individual is 
also limited. The limit of integration cannot exceed the range of 
effective communication. This limitation of the range of dominance 
makes possible what we call physiological isolation of parts. For 
example, if growth in length continues beyond a certain limit the 
body becomes too long for complete control by the dominant region, 
and the part farthest away from that region loses its characteristics 
as a part and begins to develop into a new individual. That is, it de- 
velops a new leadership either from that part of the mechanism of 
government already present or directly from its own relations to 
environment. 
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If, on the other hand, the activity of the dominant region, that 
is, the effectiveness of the leadership, the government, decreases, 
the range and effectiveness of control decrease and parts of the in- 
dividual may become sufficiently isolated, even without growth, to 
give rise to new individuals. If the original dominance disappears 
completely, the organism may separate into its constituent cells, 
and each of these may begin a new course of development if it is 
able to develop a dominant region from the part of the original 
mechanism of control which it contains or if it acquires a new dom- 
inant region through its relations to environment. If the dominant 
region is removed, its functions may be taken over by the parts 
most closely associated with it, but before they are able to attain 
full control isolation of some part and reproduction of a new indi- 
vidual from it may begin. In social integrations of various sorts, 
particularly among the more primitive, similar situations arise. 
The personal leader may be weakened by age or disease or may die, 
or institutional dominance may change from an actively integrat- 
ing force to a mere formal control. It is a familiar fact that such 
conditions favor the appearance of new groups from parts of the 
old, or the complete disintegration of the group into its constituent 
units. 

In the organism we can block the process of control on its way 
from the dominant to the subordinate region ; we can, so to speak, 
cut the wires. As a matter of fact, we do not need to cut them, for 
it is possible in certain cases to block physiological control by 
merely cooling a short portion of its path and so decreasing the ac- 
tivity of the protoplasm there to such an extent that it does not pass 
on the message. This procedure also isolates physiologically the 
subordinate part concerned and may bring about the development 
of a new individual from it. I scarcely need point out that isolation 
of parts in this way is the physiological prototype of certain social 
processes of reproduction. The blocking in one way or another of 
communications from the leader or the government may bring 
about reorganization through revolt or otherwise. 

And finally, by increasing the activity of a subordinate part it 
is often possible to develop within it a new leadership which is effec- 
tive in determining a new integration in spite of the original domi- 
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nance. In plants, for example, buds which happen to be exposed to 
particularly favorable external conditions may develop as new axes 
in spite of the dominance of the growing tip. In other words, en- 
vironment favors the development of local government in such a 
part, and we see similar situations arising in social groups. 

Cancer consists of cells of the body which have undergone 
change in some way not yet understood so that they do not react to 
physiological control. Such cells have become complete anarchists. 
They live as individual cells and do not integrate into orderly 
wholes. They are extremely active cells, and have for some reason 
run wild. It is of interest to note that conditions are particularly 
favorable for the appearance of such cells in the old individual in 
which physiological control is not as effective as in the young. In- 
vestigation concerning the cancer problem is directed primarily to- 
ward discovering first what makes these cells run wild, and second, 
how to get rid of them or make them behave normally again, after 
they have run wild. Investigations into certain political situations 
have objectives very similar to those of cancer research, though the 
method of procedure may differ widely. 

This account of the processes of physiological isolation is not 
speculative, but a statement of physiological fact. The various 
processes of physiological isolation of parts determine the forms of 
asexual reproduction, budding, fission, etc., which occur in the 
plants and the simpler animals, and physiological isolation and re- 
production can be induced experimentally by all four of the meth- 
ods described previously. The art of pruning and trimming plants 
is based entirely on the relations of leadership or dominance and 
subordination, and many of the lower animals which resemble 
plants in their branching form can be similarly pruned and trimmed 
with essentially similar results. 

The development of integration . — The axiate organism, at 
least in its simpler forms, begins as an autocracy, or, if we speak in 
terms of individual cells, the multicellular organism usually repre- 
sents government by a ruling class. I mean by this statement that 
the dominant region determines the behavior of other parts, but is 
itself independent of them, at least as regards the development of 
its general structural pattern. The dominant region in such forms 
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develops in advance of other parts and is able to develop even 
though other parts are entirely absent. For example, small pieces 
of such organisms may develop into nothing but heads. They are 
leaders with nothing to lead. In many of the lower forms we find 
by cutting the body into pieces that every level is capable of devel- 
oping into a head when it is isolated from the parts anterior to it. 
In such cases every level has the capacity for leadership, but under 
the usual conditions only one level has the opportunity to become 
the actual leader. 

In the simpler organisms and in early stages of development 
the control is usually limited in range because of the primitive char- 
acter of the means of communication, but with the development of 
special organs of communication, e.g., the conducting tissues in 
plants, the nervous system in animals, the range of control and the 
size of individual which can be integrated increase greatly and be- 
come indefinite, that is, the nerves can conduct impulses to indefi- 
nite distances and the actual size is limited by other factors. With 
this improvement in the means of communication in the course of 
individual development and of evolution, the primitive autocratic 
character of leadership in the organism undergoes change. The 
range of dominance is not only increased, but it also becomes pos- 
sible for the subordinate parts to communicate with the dominant 
region and to influence its behavior. The head is no longer inde- 
pendent of other parts, but the further development of its structure 
and its fimction is determined in part by the other organs of the 
body. 

With still further advance in development and evolution inte- 
gration becomes still more complex. Leaders of various organs 
arise, but are still subordinate to the leader in chief, the brain. 
There is in the heart, for example, a leader, a pacemaker, which de- 
termines the rhythm of the beat. This pacemaker arises from the 
most active region of the embryonic heart. If we remove it or in- 
hibit its activity another region becomes the pacemaker, but is not, 
at least when it first becomes the leader, as effective as the original 
leader. We find similar pacemakers controlling the muscular ac- 
tivities of the alimentary tract and other axiate organs of the body. 

In the higher animals there develops in the central nervous sys- 
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tern an almost inconceivably complex mechanism of communication 
and control with a hierarchy of centers, or bureaus, each with a lim- 
ited dominance and subordinate to those of higher rank, and all 
subordinate to the cerebral cortex. Physiological integration in the 
higher vertebrates can be compared only to a highly developed rep- 
resentative government with an elaborate system of bureaus for at- 
tending to the needs and demands of the various parts of the body. 

Although we know little as yet concerning the differences in dif- 
ferent nerve impulses, we can see that different nervous commu- 
nications are handled differently in the central nervous system. 
For example, a local stimulation, a tickling of the skin or a slight 
prick, gives rise to an impulse which goes into the spinal cord and 
is handled there as a routine matter by one of the subordinate bu- 
reaus and the order is sent out for the contraction of certain mus- 
cles to remove the part from the source of irritation. This is what 
we call a reflex, and does not involve consciousness. A more im- 
portant or more urgent communication from some organ may be 
passed on to a higher bureau and the return communication may 
have reference not merely to this particular communication but 
to others which have reached the bureau at about the same time 
or which have left records in the nervous structure to serve as 
precedents. If the communication is sufficiently important, or if 
the action of the lower bureaus does not meet the situation, it may 
be relayed to successively higher bureaus and may finally reach 
the cerebral cortex. Even when the communication is handled by 
a lower bureau, information concerning it is often sent to the cor- 
tex. The cortex has often been likened by neurologists to a parlia- 
mentary assembly combining the functions of deliberation, legis- 
lation, and the judiciary. The communications from the cortex 
have reference, not only to the state of the body as a whole at 
the moment, but to the records of past states. That is to say, their 
character is influenced, not only by the communications which are 
coming in at the time, but by the records in the nervous system of 
past commu n ications. In short, the nervous system of man and the 
higher animals represents an almost inconceivably complex mech- 
anism of government, representative to a high degree and remarka- 
bly efficient. The organism as a whole is comparable to a great na- 
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tion-state, but with relatively rigid class distinctions. Between the 
different classes complex commercial relations have also arisen in 
the form of transport of nutrition, oxygen, and waste products, of 
internal secretions, so-called hormones, etc., and these also play a 
part in the further differentiation of the various organs. Such or- 
ganisms have progressed a long way toward democracy from the 
primitive autocracy or government by a ruling class. 

In these higher forms of physiological integration the size of 
the individual is not limited by the means of communication, as it 
often is in the lower forms, for in the higher forms communication 
is possible over indefinite distances. In man and higher animals 
size is limited by the decrease in capacity for growth with the prog- 
ress of differentiation. In a young developing organism the addi- 
tions to body substance exceed the losses through breakdown; the 
protoplasmic birth-rate exceeds the death-rate; but as the organ- 
ism ages its metabolic activity decreases and it merely maintains 
its size instead of growing, and finally in extreme old age the proto- 
plasmic death-rate may exceed the birth-rate. In the lower forms 
parts which are physiologically or physically isolated and reorgan- 
ize into new individuals undergo more or less rejuvenescence. 
Their metabolic activity increases; they resume growth; and the 
new individual formed is in all respects younger than the organism 
of which it originally formed a part. Increased vigor in conse- 
quence of social reorganization is a common phenomenon. 

Physiological integration oj higher orders , — In the plants and 
in many of the simpler animals individuals arising as buds in con- 
sequence of partial escape from the control of the original domi- 
nant region do not entirely separate, but form a complex of indi- 
viduals. The stems and branches of plants and the branching 
plantlike forms of certain animals are complexes of this sort. In 
these complexes of individuals various degrees of integration simi- 
lar in character to those already considered appear. In some such 
complexes the component individuals are all alike and the whole is 
a mere aggregation of individuals without dominance or apprecia- 
ble integration, except perhaps temporarily. Very commonly, how- 
ever, dominance and subordination among the component individ- 
uals develop, and the whole, or various parts of it, may be integrat- 
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ed into an individuality of higher order than that of the members 
which compose it. In some cases the original individual gives rise 
to the others by budding and retains its leadership throughout the 
life of the complex; in others each new individual becomes domi- 
nant for a time and then gives place to another. The relations be- 
tween the component individuals of such a complex are concerned 
in determining its growth form and other aspects of its behavior. 
Among the plants, for example, the fir and the spruce and related 
forms are cases of continued dominance of a single leader, the 
growing tip of the main stem. This growing tip determines the 
growth of all buds as lateral branches which are more or less bilat- 
erally symmetrical while the branches are radially arranged on the 
main stem. If the growing tip of the main stem be cut off or inhib- 
ited the uppermost lateral branches or some of them change their 
form of growth and become new main stems and assume dominance 
over the whole. In such trees as the elm, on the other hand, vari- 
ous leaders of approximately equal influence arise sooner or later 
and a spreading crown consisting of more or less similar axes re- 
sults. Physiological integrations of this spreading sort are better 
adapted to a sessile life rather than to an actively motile habit and 
have developed most extensively among plants, but various sessile 
animals, for example the corals and some of their relatives, as well 
as some other animal forms, have developed complexes of this kind. 
For actively motile organisms which progress through their en- 
vironment instead of spreading out in it a more compact and effi- 
cient integration than this is necessary. 

Social integration among animals . — Various degrees of truly 
social integration, or at least what the biologist regards as social 
integration, occur among animals, and some of them differ from 
the physiological integrations chiefly in that they take place be- 
tween components which are not in protoplasmic continuity. They 
range from mere aggregations without integrating factors other 
than the common reaction of all members to some environmental 
factor to groups with various degrees of leadership or control. 
Herds of various species often assume a more or less definite sur- 
face-interior pattern in the presence of their enemies. In other 
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cases real leaders exist and more or less definite and persistent in- 
tegrations occur. 

In connection with integrations of this character, whether in 
animals or in man, the question of the significance of sex and the 
family arises. The family appears, at least as a temporary or pe- 
riodic integration, rather widely among animals, and in some cases 
is surprisingly persistent. From the biological standpoint, how- 
ever, the family does not seem to have the importance for integra- 
tion which has been assigned to it by some sociologists. The sex 
relation and the relation of parent and offspring afford a biological 
basis for limited association of individuals, and it is evident that 
because of their general occurrence in some form or other these 
relations may play a part in integrations which may equally well 
arise independently of them. Various social integrations may de- 
velop out of the family, not because it is a necessary or fundamen- 
tal factor in their origin, but merely because it antedates them. Un- 
doubtedly the family has played an important part in the history 
of social integration, but in what we may call the physiology of so- 
cial integration it seems to the biologist to possess only a limited 
significance. Among animals, as among men, some social integra- 
tions develop in relation to sex and the family while others are ob- 
viously independent of them. Some animal species in which the 
family is well developed show little or no other social integration, 
while others in which the family scarcely appears develop definite 
social groups. 

The social insects, particularly the termites, bees, and ants, 
seem to represent social integrations developing, at least in part, on 
the basis of sex and the family. These societies are matriarchal, 
but the leadership is apparently in no sense personal. The queen 
mother has become an institution around which the society centers. 
Wheeler has suggested that social life among the insects originated 
in the exchange of nutritive substances including secretions and ex- 
cretions, but it seems more probable that much of this exchange 
has arisen secondarily in the development and complication of fam- 
ily relations. I am inclined to believe also that the lack of plasticity 
and the complete subordination of the individual to the society 
which is characteristic of the most highly developed insect societies 
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are in some measure due to their development on the basis of sex 
and the family. Integrations developing on this basis must, it 
seems to me, be relatively rigid and unplastic because the possibili- 
ties are rather narrowly limited. In the most highly developed ant 
societies these possibilities of integration on a familial basis seem 
to be more completely realized than in any other case. 

Conclusion . — In this brief consideration of integration I have 
endeavored to show that the organism represents, first of all, a be- 
havior pattern in the cell or cell mass of which it consists. Physio- 
logical integration is not an autonomous process, but originates 
through relation and reaction to environment. The likeness of dif- 
ferent individuals of the same species apparently results, first from 
the fact that their protoplasms are similar though not identical as 
regards hereditary constitution and potentialities, and second from 
the fact that environment has been to a considerable degree stand- 
ardized for each species in the course of evolution. If we alter the 
environment beyond the normal range we alter the course of inte- 
gration and the resulting individual. In short, the organism ap- 
pears to be the expression of an integrating and ordering institu- 
tion which originates in the most general relations and reactions of 
living protoplasms to environment. The organism is inconceivable 
except in relation to environment, and that means that it is incon- 
ceivable except in terms of behavior. Integration is not the mere 
aggregation of units, but rather the development of definite rela- 
tions between them. The relations, not the parts, are the real inte- 
grating factors. The organism is not merely the sum of its cells or 
organs, but of these plus all the physiological relations between 
them, and to the biologist the same appears to be true of human so- 
ciety. A cell as a part of an organism behaves differently and is 
therefore different in some way from that cell isolated. The biolo- 
gist finds it difficult to believe that the individual human being as 
a member of a social group is the same as that human being isolated 
from the group. 

In both title organism and society the primary factors in inte- 
gration appear to be the transmissive rather than the transporta- 
tive relations, that is, communication rather than material or com- 
mercial exchange. Communication does not require special organs 
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of transmission, but may take place through various physical me- 
dia, and whether it occurs through living protoplasm or some other 
medium is unimportant. Apparently all that is necessary for the 
beginning of orderly integration in protoplasm is a quantitative 
difference in rate of living and the possibility of communication. 
Dominance or leadership in its most general physiological form ap- 
parently originates in the more rapid liberation of energy. The per- 
sonal leader among men may not always have a higher metabolism 
and liberate energy more rapidly than those he leads, but in conse- 
quence either of his relation to the particular situation or his hered- 
ity or past experience he reacts to the situation in such a way as to 
develop an integrating force, usually psychological rather than 
physical. In social development we see leadership becoming im- 
personal and institutional, but in all cases the dominant concep- 
tion is the one most effective in determining integrative behavior of 
different individuals with reference to a particular situation. To the 
biologist social integration appears first of all as behavior of living 
protoplasms, and the evidence at hand seems to indicate that from 
the behavior which integrates the individual organism into an or- 
derly and definite whole to that which integrates a nation, a church, 
or other social group there is essential continuity. The foundations 
of social integration seem to him to lie, not in the simplest social 
integrations among men, not in the social integrations among ani- 
mals, but in the ability of living protoplasms to react to environ- 
ment, to transmit the effects of such reaction, and to maintain 
records of past reaction which influence present and future be- 
havior. In human society new forms of dominance appear, new 
means of communication are developed; but in spite of such differ- 
ences the fundamental principles and laws of social and physiolog- 
ical integration appear to be essentially similar in that they both 
represent general behavior patterns resulting from the reactions of 
living protoplasms to their environments. 
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ABSTRACT 

Organic plasticity versus organic responsiveness in the development of the 
personality. — Plasticity, organic, neural, or mental, expresses the widely accepted 
view that organic and mental life are molded by their environments. The basis of 
the other viewpoint of organic responsiveness lies in the following facts: (i) the 
stimulus does not convey energy to the organism, but serves only to release con- 
tained psychophysical energy; (2) the organic structures are selective in their rela- 
tion to environmental stimuli, responding to some and not to others; (3) in like 
manner the kind of response made is determined, not by the stimulus, but by the 
nature of the organism; (4) the stimulus is not correlated with the response, except 
through the nature of the reacting body. To the concepts heredity and environment 
must be added that of physiological process, a variable which expresses the variable 
ways in which a given set of genes may interact with various environments, or in 
which various genetic combinations may interact with a given environment. What is 
thus true of stimulus and response on the organic plane seems to be true also on the 
psychic plane. In spite of enormous potential variations in habit, motor, emotional, 
and intellectual structure, each individual selects, within limits, those stimuli to which 
he will respond, responds to them in his own way, and thus evolves a personality 
which represents the response of his particular neural system to his own world. 
This view in no way controverts the view that the individual would be more or less 
different from what he is had he been in a different social medium. But it avoids 
the fallacy that the social medium can shape any given genetic constitution after a 
predetermined model. It finds the dynamic factors in personality development in the 
internal energies, predispositions, and response tendencies rather than in the social 
milieu. 


The terms “plasticity” and “responsiveness” are designed to 
express two different ways of looking at the interaction of a living 
organism and its environment. They represent two more or less 
opposed psychological viewpoints. They may also be used to ex- 
press different viewpoints with respect to embryological develop- 
ment and with respect to post-natal physical growth. These same 
terms may, in fact, be applied also to physicochemical interrela- 
tionships. In their broadest implications, therefore, they take on a 
certain philosophical quality, in the sense that they represent a 
broad viewpoint under which many aspects of nature may be uni- 
fied. It is this broader viewpoint and its general significance which 
is set forth with extreme brevity in this paper. 
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Let US note the significance of these terms, first on the physico- 
chemical plane. If I put water in a pan and subject it to moderate 
heat it evaporates. This is a reaction more or less peculiar to 
water, for many chemical combinations would under similar con- 
ditions behave quite differently. We say in common parlance that 
water evaporates or turns to vapor under the influence of heat. 
Such an explanation is not entirely satisfactory to the inquisitive 
mind, which also wants to know why water acts that way. We can 
only answer that that is the nature of the combination H2O. Such 
behavior is a characteristic trait of this particular chemical com- 
bination. If we have at hand some other chemical combination 
whose properties are unknown to us, we cannot tell in advance 
how it will behave under any given physical conditions until we 
have tried it. When one reflects on the great variety of ways in 
which different elements or compounds behave under the influence 
of heat, moisture, pressure, contact with acids or alkalis, or other 
environmental conditions, he perceives that like conditions produce 
unlike effects in different substances. It is still proper to speak of 
the said conditions as causes of the varying results, so that we may 
say the same cause produces different results. These differences 
are of course due to the differences in the natures of the substances 
involved. In terms of plasticity or response we would have to say 
that the different substances responded in different ways to the 
same environmental conditions. 

If we take a look at embryological development we reach a 
similar conclusion. Every organism develops an organic pattern 
according to its own nature. The same environmental medium, 
such as sea water, abounds with different forms of life. Each form 
reproduces after its own kind and draws its portion and kind of 
nourishment from the common environment. But we must not lose 
sight of those cases, the oft-cited sea-urchins and others, where 
an alteration of the medium results in some alteration of develop- 
ment. Professor Jennings, in his Prometheus, has recently laid 
marked stress on such cases. In contrast with the earlier state- 
ments of Mendelism, Jennings and others lay great stress upon the 
well-established fact that a given set of genes will produce more 
or less different traits under different conditions of development. 
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This variability of development is usually referred to as “organic 
plasticity.” The point I wish now to make is that the term “differ- 
ential organic responsiveness” more accurately describes what 
actually occurs. 

Let us pass over the fact that Professor Jennings takes back 
most of his extreme statements before he gets through and adopts a 
position scarcely distinguishable from that of the informed eu- 
genist. Let us also get away for the moment from the heredity- 
environment problem, and note more closely what happens in 
these cases where environmental change is accompanied by change 
of organic pattern. Take for illustration the well-known case of 
the alteration in the number of legs of the fruit fly under the in- 
fluence of different temperatures. We note first that this reaction is 
peculiar to this particular fly. Other flies do not show the trait. 
There is no general tendency for alterations in temperature to 
produce alterations in the numbers of legs of flies in general. Nor 
do other animals, insects, fishes, birds, or mammals, show any ten- 
dency to react in the way the fruit fly does to this particular en- 
vironmental condition. In other words, there is something about 
the particular protoplasmic constitution of the fruit fly which 
causes it to respond to a change of temperature in this peculiar 
way. The change in organic pattern is really a response of this par- 
ticular protoplasmic constitution to a special stimulus. It could not 
have been foretold on the basis of any knowledge gained from the 
study of other animals. Once discovered, however, it tends to be 
repeated under like conditions with the regularity we expect in the 
case of scientifically established phenomena. It is a response as 
characteristic of this particular physicochemical compound as 
evaporation is of water. 

This illustration seems to be typical of all the cases cited by 
Jennings and others. Of them it seems possible to make the follow- 
ing assertions : ( i ) organic structures are selective in their relation 
to environmental stimuli, that is, they respond to some and not to 
others; hence we may say that the nature oj the organism deter- 
mines whether or not a response shall be made to a given stimulus. 
(2) In like manner, we may say that the kind of response made to 
a given stimulus is determined, not by the stimulus, but by the 
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nature of the organism. This is only stating in different terms the 
point just made that different organisms react differently to the 
same stimulus. It is a good deal of a question, in the light of such 
a fact, whether we use exactly the right term when we say that the 
stimulus produces the response. A more exact statement would be 
that the stimulus arouses, elicits, or releases the response. (3) The 
stimulus does not seem to be correlated with the response, or in any 
way integrated therewith, except through the nature of the organ- 
ism. There seems no known reason why a change of temperature 
should result in such a peculiar alteration of the organic pattern of 
a fly as a change in the number of legs. In general one may suppose 
that an alteration of temperature is equally likely to produce more 
legs, fewer legs, or no change at all. As far as we can go in explana- 
tion is to say that it is in the nature of the peculiar protoplasmic 
constitution of the fruit fly to respond the way it does to the given 
stimulus. In exactly the same way we would explain that the for- 
mation of water by two units of hydrogen and one of oxygen is due 
to the nature of these elements; that is, these two elements are so 
constituted that they respond to certain conditions by forming wa- 
ter, and they are the only elements that do so. Likewise the various 
protoplasmic structures found in living nature seem to have pe- 
culiarities of reaction uniquely their own. Their nature alone ex- 
plains why they respond as they do to certain stimuli ; tlieir nature, 
that is, their physicochemical constitution, alone accounts for the 
connection between certain stimuli and the responses elicited. 

If now we bring these points together we are in position to 
query whether it is not more or less inexact to speak of organic 
plasticity. This term implies that the environment molds the or- 
ganism to its own pattern. If, however, the environment molded 
the organic patterns we should expect the organisms of a given 
environment to be much alike. We note, on the contrary, the great- 
est variety of plant and animal forms in the same environment; 
at the same time there are even large similarities between different 
organisms in different environments. On the other hand, it is also 
true that the same organism in different environments develops dif- 
ferently. Change either the organic constitution or the environing 
stimuli and the end result is changed. It seems to many students 
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that consequently the two factors play an exactly parallel role. This 
is scarcely true, for the simple reason that the environment cannot 
produce in the organism a response which it is not in the nature of 
the organism to make. The selective and limiting quality of the 
organism in determining whether a response shall be made, and if 
so, what, seems inviolate. 

Would we not then be on safe ground in holding that the en- 
vironmental stimuli furnish opportunity for the expression of dif- 
ferent potentialities contained in a given set of genetic factors ? The 
environmental stimuli would still be looked upon as true causes of 
the organic development because they are essential conditions 
thereof. But the view here taken would put the organic constitu- 
tion in its proper position as the active and delimiting agent in the 
developmental process. The organism is not a piece of plastic clay 
which can be molded according to any and every sort of environ- 
mental stimulus and pressure. It is rather an actor adjusting him- 
self to his stage setting, behaving differently, to be sure, in different 
settings, but never losing the primary trait of utilizing the setting 
according to the bent of his own peculiar genius. 

This view is strengthened by another consideration, namely, 
that the stimulus to which the organism responds does not furnish 
the energy displayed in the response. The stimulus serves as a 
release of the energies contained within the organism. The latter 
is thus dynamic in relation to its environment, rather than static. 

This is true in a very important sense even as regards food, 
which may be viewed as the essential and yet external source of all 
organic energy. For example, each organism selects from among 
the various food elements of its environment those which satisfy 
its bodily cravings. What is food for one may be poison for anoth- 
er; what one rejects or casts out as waste may be eagerly seized by 
another as the source of a thriving organic system. On the human 
plane the point is illustrated by the difference in the food selections 
by different members of the same family at the same meal, and by 
the changes in food cravings which occur in the same individual 
from age epoch to age epoch in consequence of changes in bodily 
chemistry and metabolism. Moreover, the manner in which food 
is utilized is also largely a matter of organic or individual idiosyn- 
crasy, as is also the reaction to drugs and alcohol. 
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But, it may be asked, what has all this got to do with the de- 
velopment of the human personality? The answer is that it has 
much to do with it, provided the propositions laid down for an un- 
derstanding of the relation of a physical organism to its environ- 
mental stimuli apply also to stimulus and response on the psychic 
plane. Here the potential variations in the habit systems that any 
given neural structure may acquire is more or less varied, just as 
the physical traits are more or less variable. It seems impossible 
in last analysis to think of mind and personality as existing in 
vacuo. The evidence that they rest squarely on psychophysical 
structures is generally admitted. Consequently we should expect 
a very close analogy between the way organic traits are built up 
through the interaction of their hereditary protoplasm and their 
environing media, and the way their habit systems are organized 
through the interaction of their psychophysical structures and the 
environmental stimuli. It would seem, then, that precisely the 
before-mentioned propositions apply equally well to both sets of 
phenomena. 

In any case, we can test the validity of our basic propositions 
on a low psychic plane by considering first very simple organisms. 
Such unicellular creatures as the amoeba and paramoecium, though 
living in precisely the same medium, have quite different and quite 
characteristic modes of behavior. Each expresses itself in its own 
way. Each responds to a very limited number of the possible 
stimuli in its environment. These primary propositions remain true 
as we move up in the animal scale to more and more complex neural 
systems. At all levels there is a selection of stimuli to which the 
animal will respond, and the response is characteristic for each 
animal because in the very nature of the case the animal must 
respond in ways laid down by its psychophysical structures. 

What shall we say, however, of the fact that the behavior of 
even the lowest organisms is ‘‘modified by experience”? We may 
note, in the first place, that such modifications, like the unmodified 
reflexes and instincts, are characteristic for each organism. Learn- 
ing for an amoeba is not the same thing as learning for a paramoe- 
cium, so far as learning expresses itself by overt behavior in im- 
proved reaction to, or adaptation to, experienced situations. On 
these lowest levels each organism responds selectively to the pos- 
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sible stimuli of the environing medium, responds thereto in charac- 
teristic ways, and evolves a set of habits which are equally charac- 
teristic of it under the given conditions. As we ascend the psychic 
scale the range of possible modifications multiplies rapidly; the 
elemental reflexes and instinctive reactions, which presumably 
represent the behavior patterns laid down in the psychophysical 
structures, may be blocked altogether or have their energies redi- 
rected along different channels. 

But at all psychic levels we again discover that the environ- 
mental stimuli cannot create a response which the organic struc- 
tures are not prepared to give. The first responses are due to the 
release of energy within the organism; the conditioned responses 
are likewise due to a similar release of energy, but the energies now 
flow along more or less different paths. These paths, however, are 
laid down by the organic structures, so that the habits resulting 
from experience for each organism take on a character outlined 
and limited fundamentally by the organism itself. These habits 
are also determined in large part by experience. I am not inter- 
ested to deny that. I am, however, interested in showing that the 
whole chain of habit formation is rooted in the organic structure; 
that the organic energies are capable of redirection only along lines 
laid down in the hereditary constitution or the organic pattern. 

At the same time we must not lose sight of another important 
aspect of the matter, namely, that only apart of the potentialities of 
any organism can be dgveloped. If the same baby could grow up 
successively (or simultaneously) in two different media, he would 
undoubtedly be more or less different; he mi^t, in fact, be very 
different. But in actual life he necessarily grows up in one cultural 
medium and not in the other. The end result, therefore, is one and 
not the other. Only a fraction of all his potentialities in thought, 
feeling and overt behavior are elicited by the particular stimuli 
to which he has been subjected. Likewise, the simple unicellular 
organisms may never have occasion to give expression to all the 
tricks contained potentially in their systems. That much very 
clearly depends on the environment. The organism is not plastic in 
the sense that the environment molds it willy nilly; and yet, the 
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organism becomes a different set of reaction habits in different en- 
vironments. 

But at all levels of psychic life it remains true that (i) re- 
sponses are characteristic of each type of organism; (2) the nature 
of the response is peculiarly determined by the organic constitu- 
tion; (3) the process of conditioning and habit formation rests 
upon the selective and differential action of the individual neural 
structures. First responses to stimuli flow along the lines of least 
resistance laid down in the nervous system by genetic factors; 
there are no other channels. To the extent, therefore, that early 
stimulus-response experiences become conditioning factors for later 
stimulus-response behavior they contain as an implicit and ineradi- 
cable element the bias due to the original nature of the organism. 
If the first response conditions the second, and the second the third, 
and so on, and if the organic structures determine the nature of the 
response to the first stimulus and also play their part in the condi- 
tioning process, then there would be a definite tendency for the 
nervous structures to give a certain character to the habit system 
of each organism, whether animal or human. 

The so-called “plasticity of behavior,” it would seem, must in 
the last analysis rest upon plasticity of structure; but we have seen 
that what appears on the organic plane to be plasticity of struc- 
ture is in fact variable responsiveness to stimuli. It would follow 
that the habit systems which individuals develop represent their 
own more or less unique responses to the numerous stimuli about 
them. It is because of this dynamic relation of the human organism 
to its environment that such unlike individuals come from social 
media as nearly alike as it is humanly possible to make them. All 
such individuals are variants of the statistical average man of their 
community. While they, to a large extent, share a common culture, 
it is also true that each of them reveals a distinct personality. As 
we watch the evolution of our children we observe each of them 
weaving an individual garment of behavior patterns out of his 
differential responses to the cultural environment. The bright ones 
respond to a greater variety of stimuli than the dull. Those with 
special aptitudes respond to stimuli that leave others wholly un- 
affected. We are accustomed to say that the bright children absorb 
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more of their environment, but it would seem to be sounder to say 
that the bright ones, by responding to a wider range of stimuli and 
by more adequate responses, adjust themselves more perfectly and 
on a higher plane than the dull ones. 

I have been careful throughout to use language which in no 
way denies very great importance to the cultural environment in 
which the individual evolves. I am quite willing to say that the 
cultural factor alone accounts for such differences in motor, emo- 
tional and intellectual habits as those of members of the Old Ameri- 
can stock today and of a century ago; and such differences are in- 
deed extensive. I have reiterated that in different media a given 
individual would develop more or less differently. But the reason 
is, not that he is molded by his environment, but that different en- 
vironments release different potentialities contained within his 
original nature. 

This view opens the way to a sound philosophy of education, 
for by suitable research we can discover what kinds of stimuli pro- 
duce the desired types of response and behavior patterns. We may 
even say that we can control the developmental process by control- 
ling the stimuli which excite it. We might in time develop a system 
of child training which would produce desired results, always as- 
suming that the genetic constitutions of the children involved were 
good. Under those circumstances it may not seem to make any 
difference whether we speak of molding the child’s nature or giving 
the child an opportunity.to express himself. Nevertheless, it seems 
to represent a more accurate picture of the operation of causal fac- 
tors to say that a perfected scheme of education will establish en- 
vironmental conditions in which the child organism will so shape 
itself as to conform to our intentions. Society cannot create per- 
sonalities, nor develop them, but it may some day be able to estab- 
lish a social medium in which a larger number of individuals, en- 
dowed by nature with high potentialities, will develop themselves 
into splendid types of personality. But even in the best of cultural 
media the coarser genetic constitutions will remain wholly immune 
to the finer stimuli about them. 
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ABSTRACT 

The personality of mixed bloods. — The personality bears a definite relationship 
to the character of the major group in which the individual holds membership. It is 
also conditioned by the individuaPs place and role in the society. As an incident in 
the contact and commingling of peoples, various mixed-blood groups have arisen and 
perform a characteristic function in the group life. Because of the peculiar status of 
mixed-blood groups and the role of mixed-blood individuals in an interracial situa- 
tion, the mixed bloods develop characteristic personality traits and approximate def- 
inite personality types. 


It is a matter of common notoriety that human groupings of 
any size and permanence, historic and contemporary, bear dis- 
tinguishing and characteristic marks. As a result of ethnic contacts 
and intermixture supplemented by the selective action of diverse 
environments upon variable organic traits, they come to differ in 
racial constitution. As a consequence of culture contacts and the 
fortuitous appearance of exceptional men in definitive situations, 
groups differ in their material culture and institutional arrange- 
ments as well as in the fundamental social organization. To the ex- 
tent of its historic continuity and in terms of its historic experience, 
every group develops and perpetuates a body of tradition that con- 
tributes to the psychological aggrandizement of the group and 
op)erates as an independent factor in determining survival and 
growth. In the congeries of groups each has a status determined by 
its historic role. As a consequence of its historic activity and pres- 
ent status there is elaborated a conception of the group and its 
place in the social order that operates as an independent factor in 
the determination of future status and subsequent role. Each major 
human grouping has an individuality and a personality which are 
characteristic and unique. 

It is also a fact commonly recognized that the individual per- 
sonality bears a definite relation to the group membership: the 
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characteristics of the group are impressed upon its members. This 
is obvious on the biological level, where the physical features and 
the mental constitution which identify the individual with the 
racial group are patent evidences of his ancestry. It is perhaps 
equally obvious that his language and thought-forms, his moral 
code, his political conceptions, and other culture values are a 
consequence and an evidence of his group affiliation. But it is not 
alone nor chiefly in his native traits and culture characteristics that 
the member mirrors the group. These are important, to be sure, 
inasmuch as they operate to determine the number, the type, and 
the frequency of contacts, but membership in a group operates in 
more subtle ways to condition personality. The personal status 
of the individual and his consequent conception of himself is con- 
ditioned by the status of the major groups with which he is identi- 
fied. The individual is an Englishman, a Negro, a Jew. Each group 
has a well-defined status in the existing social order, and member- 
ship carries with it a corresponding prestige. The individual's 
conception of himself, perhaps the most important single item in 
the determination of personality development, is commensurate 
with, and is the counterpart of, the prestige of his group. 

But the personality of the man is also a function of the part 
he has to play in the group in which he holds membership. This 
role is determined by a complex of factors, both individual and so- 
cial. The biological facts of race, sex, physique, and mentality are 
certainly basic; they set limits to the originality of the personality 
and, by setting the limits of social contact and cultural participa- 
tion, determine its richness. They are, however, of no greater impor- 
tance than the facts of economic class, educational status, family 
connection, and other conventional demarcations which give status, 
direct activity, condition attitudes, and limit personal achievement. 
By virtue of race, sex, and class, the individual has a certain status 
in the group and, consequently, a certain conception of himself, a 
confidence or a timidity, that operates to condition his behavior. 
He is aware of his own position in the group as well as of the posi- 
tion of his group in the larger society. In terms of these more or less 
constant factors he develops a philosophy of life appropriate to 
a tolerable existence in the situation and a body of behavior re- 
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sponses in general accord with his definition of the total situation. 

Of particular significance to the present inquiry — ^the personal- 
ity of individuals of biracial ancestry — are the biological traits of 
race in their determination of personal status and opportunity, the 
relative status of the mixed-blood group, and the mixed blood’s con- 
ception of himself and of the place of his group in the society. 

Incident to the contact and commingling of races and peoples 
has been the appearance of individuals of biracial ancestry. Where 
the culture level and political status of the groups are not wide 
apart and where the racial crossings take place within the forms 
sanctioned by the sex mores, no stigma attaches to the offspring. 
Where the physical similarity of the blending groups is close, the 
hybrids may bear no revealing marks of origin and pass as indi- 
viduals in the interracial situation. Even when the intermixture 
is between sharply contrasted types, if the cultural status be similar 
and intermarriage tolerated, the hybridized individuals, though 
bearing the hallmark of their origin, may, especially in an urban 
and cosmopolitan environment, lead individual and culturally un- 
obstructed lives. Such hybrids are not without interest, biological 
and sociological, but they do not form segregated groups, hence 
they lie ouside the orbit of present interest. 

But when the mixed-blood individuals are the result of tem- 
porary relations between members of races that differ in social 
tradition and culture status as well as in physical type they are not 
only variant physically, they are branded socially. The biological 
marks of origin set them apart from other elements of the popula- 
tion and serve as an ever present reminder that sex taboos are 
violated and caste integrity threatened. The emotional tension 
consequent upon the violation of the tribal mores finds relief in 
behavior inimical to the dignity and self-respect of the hybrids. 
Outraged tribal sentiment demands a victim. In the circumstances 
the mixed bloods are unable to participate on equal terms in the 
culture life of either group. 

In some historic situations the halfbreeds have been excluded 
from one, and in others from both, parent groups. In the one case 
they are associated with the culturally and politically inferior race; 
in the other they are literally outcasts and lead an economically 
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precarious and culturally isolated existence. As their numbers 
increase they tend to be formed into a special caste intermediate 
in physical type and polygenic in culture. This group unity, at first 
imposed by external forces, may develop into a functional solidar- 
ity as the individual struggle for status and self-respect strengthens 
the internal bonds. Sometimes this hybrid group is repressed and 
its importance ignored; sometimes its development is encouraged 
in order that it may be utilized as an instrument in the manipula- 
tion and control of the native race. In either case the hybrids 
sentimentally idealize the culturally dominant group and seek 
recognition from, and admission to, it. The mixed blood’s hysteri- 
cal and insistent knocking at the white man’s door is a familiar 
sound in every biracial situation. Its disguises are many, though 
its objective is ever the same. When an American mulatto intem- 
perately abuses the white man and fervently thanks his God that 
no drop of Anglo-Saxon blood courses through his veins he is dis- 
playing a familiar mechanism but deceiving only the psychologi- 
cally uninitiated. The mulatto student who recently remarked, in 
a discussion of the darker and less refined members of the race, 
that, ‘^No white man can despise the dirty animals as I do,” differs 
from the mulatto who idealizes the lower orders only in candor and 
in the absence of self-deception. 

But a mixed-blood group occupies a strategic position and 
comes to play a distinctive role in the political situation. It func- 
tions as a buffer and intermediary if the policy of the dominant 
race encourages its separation and gives it recognition as an inde- 
pendent social reality. It functions as an aristocracy and furnishes 
leaders for the native race if the policy of the dominant group re- 
fuses formal recognition and discourages the class separation. But 
in any case, regardless of the prevailing policy and independent 
of any design, the mixed-blood group comes to function as a cul- 
tural intermediary in the interracial situation. In terms of function 
in the inclusive social and political organization the group gets rec- 
ognition and comes to have a clearly understood, though generally 
not a formally defined, status. The group develops the body of folk 
lore and tradition, the set of beliefs and prejudices, that a tolerable 
life in the situation demands. It develops a body or rationaliza- 
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tion, couched in terms of the prevailing social emphasis, to explain 
in the least unflattering way the group status and role that evolved 
in response to the requirements of the situation. With variations 
suited to, and understandable in terms of, local differences in cul- 
ture standards and philosophies of life, every mixed-blood group 
conforms to a single general pattern. They manifest common cul- 
ture characteristics; they occupy similar caste status; they play 
comparable roles; they exhibit the same psychological characteris- 
tics and type of mind. They define the objective of collective en- 
deavor in identical ways; they strive for the same objectives by use 
of the same methods. In brief, every mixed-blood group conforms, 
psychologically and culturally, to type. 

The mixed-blood individual is thus born into a peculiar and 
complex environment of which his personality development is the 
subjective aspect. Aside from any biological determinants of per- 
sonality development, the importance of which is recognized but 
which are not here under consideration — personality is determined 
by the type of interaction possible within the institutional and tra- 
ditional limitations imposed by the fact of group membership. The 
original and originally undifferentiated reaction equipment differ- 
entiates, under the influence of environmental stimulation, into 
socially defined attitudes and wishes. The wishes must find their 
satisfaction within the conventional patterns set by the group, and 
there results, in consequence, a characteristic personality norm. 
There is, to be sure, a considerable range in the ability of individ- 
uals to conform to cultural patterns, and a somewhat wider varia- 
tion in the conventional obstacles to free participation. Certain 
individuals, because of native deficiency or because of early con- 
ditioning, are incapable of making the adjustments demanded in 
any normally complex social life. There are also differences in 
individual accessibility to cultural stimulations that go with the 
accidents of sex, family connections, economic status, formal edu- 
cation, and other incidents of imperfect social organization. But 
back of these minor variations is a common experience that gives 
a personality norm about which the variations arising from original 
and conventional differences tend to fluctuate. The sociological 
aspect pf personality is a product of interaction, and the basic 
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similarity in the cultural status of mixed-blood groups results in 
the formation of a characteristic personality type. 

Where an arbitrary social fiat excludes the individuals of bi- 
racial origin from participation in the social and cultural life of the 
politically dominant group, the alternatives are a special caste or- 
ganization or a cultural identification with the backward group. 

In the latter case, where the mixed bloods fail of social recogni- 
tion, they come to occupy a status, more or less definitely aristo- 
cratic, within the cultural minority. The biological fact of rela- 
tionship to the politically dominant group gives a prestige and 
assures a preferential status. They are bom into an assured social 
position. They compose, more or less exclusively, the group from 
which leadership emerges. The status is understood and accepted, 
the ethnic and class differences are realized; the mixed-bloods’ 
conception of themselves is that of the native proletariat. Where 
the mixed bloods are thus identified with the native group, there 
is no conflict between the individual wishes and the socially en- 
forced standards. There is no divided loyalty and no conscious 
effort to escape status. The mixed bloods in this situation are ac- 
commodated; they are conventional persons. They have surren- 
dered the socially disapproved individual wishes and have accepted 
more or less completely and absolutely the standards imposed by 
the overgroup. In this case they display no personality character- 
istics of distinctive type. They are identified in sentiment and in- 
terest with the minority group, and the sociological characteristics 
of personality are determined by their status and role in that en- 
vironmental situation rather than by the hybrid group to which 
they belong biologically. 

But the hybrid leader of the native group is not necessarily a 
philistine. His identification with the native race may be an indi- 
vidual adjustment providing a practical resolution of the conflict 
between his wish complex and the requirements and limitations of 
the social order. He may achieve a socialized realization of his 
wishes through a re-creation of the situation. In such case the 
result is what Thomas has termed a “creative man.” In the Ameri- 
can race situation, the case of Booker T. Washington is known to 
everyone, but he was merely the best known of many mulattoes 
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who have achieved the status of full manhood through a sublima- 
tion of their wishes and an identification of their interests with 
those of the black folk. 

But the individuals of mixed blood are not always, nor usually, 
able to resolve the conflict between personal desires and social 
taboos. Denied admission to one group, they are unable to accept 
the alternative, identification with the other. They are unable to 
sublimate the wishes to effect a socialized realization. Superior in 
fact and in their psychology to the natives, they are at the same 
time inferior in fact and in their psychology to the caste from 
which they desire recognition. They may form a separate caste, 
but the essential conflict remains; regardless of political status, 
the personal wishes cannot get satisfaction within the socially sanc- 
tioned forms. Denied recognition by the one group and refusing to 
be identified with the other defines a conflict that the typical 
mixed blood is unable to resolve in either a philistine or a creative 
reconstruction. The result is a characteristic and clearly defined 
personality type. It should be emphasized that this personality 
type is not a biological consequence of racial intermixture, but a 
sociological phenomenon resulting from the fact of divided loyal- 
ties. 

The mixed-blood individual is in a fundamental sense a mem- 
ber of different and exclusive groups. Each group has its rules and 
definitions in accordance with which the wishes must find their 
satisfaction; each impresses a set of beliefs and behavior stand- 
ards; each develops a body of sentimental loyalties. As an aspirant 
for membership in the culturally advanced group, the mixed blood 
approves and upholds its ideals and standards. But as a member 
of a special caste or as an unaccommodated member of the ex- 
cluded racial group, he embodies the ideal and standards of the 
minority. Thus, within the individual, incident to the real or po- 
tential membership in opposing groups, there is mental disorder, a 
conflict between opposing group loyalties. In last analysis the 
conflict is between opposing groups; the mental conflict is but the 
counterpart of the external situation. The covert conflict is irre- 
solvable so long as the mixed-blood is denied admittance to the 
idealized group and remains unaccommodated to the other. 
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Individual escape takes varied forms, which do not require 
enumeration here. The tendency to overcompensation for inferior- 
ity status is familiar to every observer of racial and social phenom- 
ena, as is also the tendency toward formalism, bohemianism, ego- 
centrism, and introversion. 

The mixed blood is thus an unadjusted person. His immediate 
group has no respected place in the society. In ideals and aspira- 
tions he is identified with the culturally dominant group; in social 
role and cultural participation he is identified with the excluded 
group. He is, in consequence, a man of divided loyalties. It is only 
when the resulting conflict is resolved by the mixed blood’s ac- 
commodation to the socially defined place — membership in, and 
leadership of, the backward group — only when he identifies him- 
self with it, participates in life on that basis, and finds the satisfac- 
tion of his wishes in that group organization that he escapes the 
conflict resulting from his divided heritage. It is only through an 
identification of himself with the social group to which the social 
definitions consign him that he can find a tolerable life and develop 
a wholesome personality. 
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ABSTRACT 

A psycho-sociological interpretation of magic. — The purpose of this paper is to 
show ( 1 ) that magic is in its pure form the attempt of one person to impose his will 
directly upon the will of another person or object, ( 2 ) that the illusion of direct im- 
position of will was due to the peculiar character of the primitive definition of self 
and of objects, (3) that the difficulty of the technique led to the use of indirect meth- 
ods or instrumentalization, (4) that the control of instrumentalization led to psycho- 
physical analysis of instruments and of environment, and (s) that this led in turn to 
the development of a naturalistic or scientific explanation of control which is gradu- 
ally superseding the theory of magic or direct personal or will control. The execu- 
tion of the paper involves an analysis of the relation of the individual to the social 
and other objects in his environment. Anthropological data are omitted because of 
space limitations. 


Among primitive people and young children the sensory defini- 
tion of objects in consciousness is secondary in importance to the 
affective consciousness which is conditioned by the objects.^ That 
is to say, the dominant consciousness and definition of objects in 
the primitive mind or experience is social rather than physical. 
Even those objects which we now call physical or inanimate tended 
primitively to be social by analogy and association with human ob- 
jects or persons. Owing to the fact that the first contacts of the 
child which are significant enough to integrate his organic responses 
as wholes are had with other and older human beings, and since 
these contacts or relations are carried on largely in the form of in- 
tegrated attitudes, his consciousness is at first predominantly atti- 
tudinal. He perceives the attitudes of others toward himself be- 
cause of their significance for his survival. Consequently, what he 
perceives of others is primarily attitudinal, and his sensory con- 
tacts with them are organized around his and their attitudes rather 

’ No specific parallelism of individual and rare development is implied. 
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than in independent detached units or integrations. Perception is 
significant primarily in so far as it aids him in mapping out persons 
as attitudinal objects which can thereby be differentiated from oth- 
er attitudinal objects which are the sources of his comforts and dis- 
comforts. He defines others primarily in terms of his subjective re- 
actions to them. They are moral objects, i.e., “good’' or “bad”; or 
aesthetic objects, “pretty,” or “ugly”; or a mixture of the two, 
“nice” or “horrid,” etc. He carries these attitudes over to physical 
objects associated with people and to those which actively affect 
him in similar ways. The young child has no impersonal definition 
for what we call physical objects. To him all objects are social or 
personal. We may say, then, that objects are defined by the child 
in terms, first of the receptive or feeling attitudes which they call 
forth in him, and secondly, in terms of the anticipated receptive at- 
titudes which he expects them to produce in himself. In this second 
phase of the definition of objects, that by anticipation, the sensory 
differentiations and perceptions play a larger role, for he begins to 
distinguish bodily and facial expression as indicators of attitudes in 
others. In the course of time the anticipatory definition largely re- 
places the completed receptive attitudinal definition. That is, the 
object is defined in terms of what he expects it to do to him, before 
its effect upon the self is experienced. The superior advantage for 
survival and comfort of this sort of definition is sufficiently obvious 
and serves to explain why the third method of the definition of so- 
cial objects arises, that is, definition in terms of the perceived phys- 
ical and verbal attitudes or preparation for action of the object to- 
ward ourselves. In this way the subjective or affective aspect of the 
definition of social objects becomes closely identified with the sen- 
sory or perceptual content of the objects in experience. But the 
definition of social objects never becomes wholly sensory or per- 
ceptual. To the young child and to the primitive man, who has not 
learned to interpret his social world naturalistically, his affective 
or evaluative responses toward this objectively perceived attitude 
continues to be dominant in his definition of the object. It is for 
this reason that he describes it as good or bad, kind or unkind, nice 
or horrid, etc., before he describes its physical appearance or lan- 
guage. 
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The self, which apparently is not at first distinguished from 
others, is also defined initially in terms of the receptive affective re- 
sponses to the behavior of others. This receptive attitudinal defi- 
nition of the self is helped out by such objective physical definitions 
as is possible at early stages of the development of self-conscious- 
nes through kinaesthetic, tactual, temperature, visual, auditory, 
and other sensory differentiation and description of one’s own body. 
But the passive attitudinal response of the self to other objects does 
not persist indefinitely. The organism adjusts to the outside world 
in reciprocal response, and as the self becomes more fully integrat- 
ed, the adjusting response becomes increasingly active. Conse- 
quently the definition of self, almost from the time it is effectively 
integrated, is in terms of aggressive affective attitudes or the ex- 
pression of will. Self-consciousness, in becoming differentiated thus 
from object or social consciousness, comes to be defined therefore 
in terms of aggressive affective attitudes, while consciousness of 
the social object is ultimately in terms of its perceived attitudes in- 
terpreted or evaluated in terms of anticipated affective experiences 
of the subject. Thus in both self and social consciousness there is a 
secondary sensory or perceptual, possibly conceptual, element to 
which the affective attitude is attached. In the case of the social 
consciousness this objective sensory content is not only differen- 
tiated from the sensory content of self-consciousness, but it is like- 
ly to be even more prominent. 

Where the self personality has been repressed and unduly dom- 
inated and has never had an adequate opportunity to develop into 
active self-expression, the aggressive affective attitude may be very 
weak, almost non-existent. Frequently we characterize such selves 
as wanting in personality, or as will-less, or as buried in others. 
But in the normal personality, where the self-feeling is strong, 
there is a marked urge to dominate one’s environment, that is, the 
other persons or social objects with which one is in contact. The 
central problem of control of the environment for the child, and, 
we may infer, for the primitive man, is to render the attitudes of 
others subservient to his own will, that is, to impose his will upon 
them in so far as he has developed a will in opposition to their at- 
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titudes. In so far as other objects give only satisfactions and offer 
no protests or rebellion there is no occasion for conflict of wills, or 
even for the differentiation of an active self-feeling over against 
the active attitudes of opposition in others. But in the lives of the 
average person there certainly is sufficient occasion to develop self- 
assertion, and fortunate is he who does not have so much opposi- 
tion as to repress or break his self-feeling and render his will in- 
active. 

The primitive method of asserting our wills over those of oth- 
ers, to speak in subjective or affective attitudinal terminology, is 
that of magic. Primitive man, like the child, has not yet developed 
sufficiently a psychophysical analysis of his world, particularly of 
the social objects with which he deals, to enable him to adopt a 
mechanistic or naturalistic interpretation of causation or control. 
Consequently he attempts at first to assert his will over others by 
direct methods, later by more indirect ones, but always by person- 
ality means. The essence of magic is that it involves an attempt at 
a direct transfer of will not unlike the supposed direct transfer of 
thought of the clairvoyants. Thus the theory and practice of magic 
are based on the apparent ability of the individual to command the 
wished-for response through the direct and unaided instrumentali- 
zation of the wish, the word, or force. In its purest form magic is 
(attempted) action by fiat. Because desired responses apparently 
and actually follow such direct instrumentalization without other 
perceived causes, the primitive man believed the attitude response 
of the other person or object was caused directly by his own atti- 
tude or will. His ignorance of the mechanism of conditioning and 
of the laws of chance prevented any other causal explanation. 

Of course this theory of control is illusory. As the environ- 
ments to be controlled become increasingly complex and less per- 
sonal, or more mechanical and physical, even the apparent success 
of the more direct exercise of the will becomes less obvious. Ac- 
cordingly the control methods employed are made increasingly in- 
direct, until finally, with a better understanding of the mechanics 
of physical nature, the control processes eventuate into mechanis- 
tic manipulation of the physical environment. A naturalistic control 
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supersedes an attempted personalistic one, and magic merges into 
science.^ 

This increasing use of indirect mechanistic processes to achieve 
the end desired, although undertaken originally from the stand- 
point of the theory of magic and without any appreciation of its ul- 
timate effect upon this theory, may be called the process of instru- 
mentalization. How it leads over to a naturalistic interpretation of 
causation and a mechanistic or science theory of the control of ob- 
jects may be illustrated by explaining briefly a few of the major 
types of magic. 

1. The most direct form of magic is wish or fiat magic. Here 
instrumentalization is at a minimum. Perhaps few of us have not 
at some time had the experience of trying to wish a much desired 
object or event into existence. So vivid and real was it in our own 
consciousness, so obviously right and desirable, that it seemed as 
if it must be a fact, not merely an image or a desire. In certain 
pathological cases the wished thing does appear to the subject as 
reality. Sometimes, perhaps most commonly, wish magic employs 
a putative or symbolic instrument in the form of spirit, or divinity, 
in which cases the wish may be instrumentalized into the verbal 
form of prayer or conjuration. It is very difficult for the subject to 
make an objective test of the success of his wish magic. Besides 
being likely to forget or ignore the cases of failure to secure re- 
sponse, he is ignorant of the fact that frequently the putative re- 
sponse is itself the cause or conditioner of the wish attitude. 

2. Force magic is also apparently a direct imposition of the 
will of one person upon another through direct physical contact 
and energy. The self-consciousness of will attitude in the subject 
is extremely strong in connection with the use of force, and success 

*Of course there has always been naturalistic control over the great mass of 
simpler and more immediate physical objects and processes, where there was less 
opportunity for the mystical interpretation to take refuge in unseen processes. Such 
empirical controls largely antedated any theory of control, magical or naturalistic, 
but in many cases even these controls were clothed in magical or personalistic pro- 
cedure after the personalistic interpretation, i.e., any conscious interpretation, of the 
world had once appeared. The theory' of magic, like all theories of control, is rela- 
tively recent. But the theory of magical control is older than the naturalistic or sci- 
entific theory of control, based as the latter is upon p.^^ychophysical analys;.s of ob- 
jects and mechanistic processes. 
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in making force effective in overcoming the object’s resistance in 
kind is superficially self-evident proof of the transfer of ‘‘will.” 
Since the child and the primitive man do not understand the mech- 
anism of the conditioned response, they cannot realize that the 
“force” used is only the cue or conditioning stimulus which has 
been associated with the performance of the act through previous 
experience. If the pattern for the performance of the act were not 
already in the mind of the beaten person or not immediately in- 
duced there through the simultaneous use of conditioning language, 
no amount of use of force would secure the carrying out of the 
“will” of one person by another. The real cause of the act is not in 
the beating or the blow but in the previous habituation to the task, 
to which the present act of violence is merely the conditioning re- 
lease. It is this which of course the savage does not understand. 
The use of force may itself be a powerful conditioning instrument 
leading to the future performance or avoidance of the response or 
behavior indicated. 

3. The verbal command, threat, curse, incantation, etc., are 
only less direct or more instrumentalized forms of magic or imposi- 
tion of the will. These magical methods probably developed origi- 
nally in connection with the exercise of force magic. Their instru- 
mentality consists in the fact that they serve as conditioning cues 
and thereby evoke the response desired. A violent command may 
so strongly fix the previously learned pattern in the attention that 
its accomplishment will occur almost automatically, as if by hypno- 
tism or “as if by magic.” Similarly, a violent threat may so strong- 
ly negatively condition the behavior that it becomes practically im- 
possible to perform the act forbidden. The American Indians, like 
other primitive peoples, made frequent and effective use of the 
threat in this way and apparently looked upon it as a magical meth- 
od or as having “uncanny” powers. The medicine man, primitive 
or modern, who holds his hearer and watcher in almost hypnotic 
trance and commands him to perform the rituals of his cult un- 
doubtedly attributes magic or supernatural instrumentalization to 
his methods. 

4. What is ordinarily called sympathetic magic is, in its vari- 
ous forms, but extensions of the forms just described briefly, but 
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with more emphasis upon the instrument, which in these cases is 
the conditioning cue or stimulus. That form of sympathetic magic 
which seeks to secure the result by contact, as in the laying on of 
hands and the consequent flow of some mystical “will” force or 
magic essence or quality or “virtue” from subject to object, or 
from object to subject, is obviously derived from the magic of 
force, now softened and transformed perhaps into affection or awe 
or reverence. As anger fades before love, the “will” or “virtue” or 
essence runs out of one object into the other and the second is be- 
come like unto the first. 

5. Another form of sympathetic magic, finding application in 
many varieties or modes, is the attempt to produce the whole by 
means of the part, the act from the gesture or the magic word. The 
naturalistic or instrumental functioning of the part, the gesture, or 
the magic word or name is that these several parts condition or 
suggest the whole or representative act because of previous condi- 
tioning. Each of these has become the symbol of certain patterns 
which are so strongly conditioned in the behavior make-up of object 
individuals that the completed patterns tend readily to occur in ac- 
tion upon the appearance of the symbol or cue. The gesture is a 
foreshortened symbol of a complete act, so that its symbolization 
is natural. So is the part the symbol of the whole object or of the 
act to be performed. The name or the word is but a portion of the 
total descriptive context of behavior which has strategic emotional 
associations and position in the attention. The effectiveness of the 
“magic” depends of course upon the effectiveness of the symboliza- 
tion or conditioning, and not upon any mystical mechanism. 

6. The attempt to produce the real by means of the shadow, as 
in the case of pantomime, or by the pictorial representation, as in 
the art of the Cro-Magnons, illustrates a still further step in instru- 
mentalization. Here the whole outline of the act or object is exe- 
cuted in imagination. The artist has mastered the sensory details 
of the object and of the process and can give it naturalistic defini- 
tion, but his belief that the real will appear from the shadow or the 
picture shows that he has not yet mastered the mechanism of pro- 
duction. He still depends upon direct personal will causation. It is 
only another form of the attempt at creation of the act or object 
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through language. The difference is that here he speaks to invisible 
forms by means of a detailed picture of them and expects the pic- 
ture to become physical embodiment, just as, he thinks, his words 
become incarnate in acts when he speaks commands or utters sa- 
cred names or performs a gesture which suggests the act as a whole. 
This magic by similarity is apparently more successful when di- 
rected toward the control of human behavior than toward the crea- 
tion of new forms of life or toward the control of physical objects. 
Just how successful or unsuccessful any form of magic is, the prim- 
itive man can never know with exactness, because he has no objec- 
tive or naturalistic methods of measurement. But in a vague sort 
of way the relative value of different forms of magic must be in 
some measure apparent to him. 

7. Dire necessity leads primitive man to seek for the most ef- 
fective magical instruments he can find. Somehow he must get con- 
trol over a too-niggardly and refractory nature guarded by jealous 
or hostile spirits and over relentless enemies. Thus he hits upon 
chance associations of events which have greatly impressed him. 
Because some two striking events occurred together, each hence- 
forth conditions the other in consciousness and the incidental one 
is erected into the cause of the one which is pursued as a primary 
object of behavior. Henceforth it is repeated as a magical instru- 
ment in the causation process. It is only to be expected that in this 
sort of random or post hoc, propter hoc selection of magical in- 
struments there should be increasing success in the unconscious 
selection of factors in mechanical causation. As the mechanics of 
nature unfolds before man his selection of instruments, although 
explained by himself on the basis of a theory of magic, actually fits 
into a naturalistic process. As mechanical replace magical instru- 
ments, so in time will a mechanistic or scientific theory replace a 
magical theory of instrumentalization. 

The growth of instrumentalization, which has already employed 
spirits and divinities, tends to extend to persons as instruments. 
Thus the medicine man or priest arises to perform the magic, and 
is selected on much the same basis of trial and error, chance, or 
post hoc, propter hoc determination. It is part of his function to 
perfect the instrument, partly by elaboration of mystery and de- 
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ception (he may himself be deceived) and partly by use of natural- 
istic causation as his specialized knowledge of instrumental proc- 
esses renders him more familiar with naturalistic mechanics of 
causation. Ritual, which is the flowering of the process of instru- 
mentalization in magic and indicates a fairly late development of 
magic, is largely the product of this specialization of the medicine 
man. 

In the way here indicated, in this brief description of the forms 
of magic, the theory of direct personal or will causation on a mys- 
tical or supernatural basis gives way to the theory of direct imper- 
sonal mechanical causation on a naturalistic basis. And thus sci- 
ence tends to replace magic. 

It is therefore the development of the instrument in magic that 
leads to a mechanization of the process of control and ultimately to 
a theory of science instead of magic as a method of control of ob- 
jects. The employment of the instrument calls for a sensory and 
mechanistic analysis of both its content and its relation to other ob- 
jects. This leads to the emergence in consciousness of physical ob- 
jects and of a physical environment, where the instrument is itself 
physical. Thus a naturalistic interpretation of the function of the 
instrument is achieved and the process of instrumentalization comes 
to be looked upon as mechanical. Inanimate things are first mech- 
anized, but the mechanization and naturalistic interpretation comes 
finally to be applied also to the simpler life-forms, such as plants 
and the invertebrates.'* In our day we have begun to make a mech- 
anistic interpretation of human behavior, or of the human instru- 
ment, with the result that magical belief and practice tend to dis- 
appear from the field of human conduct. Even the instrumentality 
of the priest comes in time to be interpreted naturalistically and 

* Jacques Locb gave a scientific and experimental account of this process for in- 
vertebrates earlier foreshadowed philosophically and aprioristically by some of the 
eighteenth-century thinkers. The early mechanical control of everyday objects and 
processes achieved by primitive man before the appearance of a theory of magic, 
hinted at above, was a purely empirical control and was not based upon the psycho- 
physical sensor}^ analysis which forms a part of the theory of science. On the con- 
trary, when a theory of magic causation did appear after these empirical mechanical 
controls were established, in many instances it was applied by reversion to explain 
the empirical controls themselves, although later displaced by a naturalistic expla- 
nation. 
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his function is changed from that of supernatural to social inter- 
vention or mediation. 

The control of industrial processes is now wholly mechanized 
in civilized countries. No one attempts to make shoes or automo- 
biles by magic. Physical science has laid bare to all of us the proc- 
esses of instrumentalization in industry. Some people among us 
still attempt to use magical processes of control over the larger 
physical or cosmical mechanisms, where the naturalistic explana- 
tion is not yet complete or is not generally known and supernatural 
personalities can be inferred as instruments. This is particularly 
true with reference to rain-making and control over climate. But 
few people in modern nations would still attempt to stop eclipses, 
or hold up cosmic luminaries, or turn comets from their courses. 
In personal relations also there is still some attempt to use magic, 
since the adoption of a behavioristic and naturalistic psychology 
still lags behind or is vociferously repudiated by the devotees of 
magic or near magic. But the largest survival of the use of magic 
is today in the field of social relations. A vast number of reformers 
and preachers still assume that they can make over human beings 
individually and collectively by the use of wishes, force, and words, 
or even by charms and emblems, instead of by means of a reorgan- 
ization of the conditions of existence, i.e., by a change of the social 
environment. Our reformers still pour forth almost illimitable bar- 
rages of words, of commands, threats, suggestions. Slogans and 
shibboleths are substituted for sense, platforms and resolutions for 
the transformation of social conditions, punitive and moralizing 
laws for constructive environmental prevention. This is the hey- 
day of social magic. Nearly a century ago a small group of social 
theorists began to see that a new society and new types of person- 
alities could be produced only through the instrumentalized control 
of the environments. They preached the significance of the environ- 
ment and the philosophy of its reorganization, but their chief re- 
ward so far has been to be scoffed at by the social magicians as ma- 
terialists and infidels, and more recently as behaviorists. Their 
own experience illustrates their theory, viz., that wishes, words, 
and force in themselves do not create a new world, but come only to 
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be the cues to release responses which are developed by a deeper- 
seated instrumentalization which comes slowly into play, but also 
surely. 

The psychological and sociological sciences are themselves lat- 
terly beginning to play a significant role in the replacement of mag- 
ical practice and theory by naturalistic interpretation and mech- 
anistic control. Having in large measure become free from the old 
personalistic metaphysics and mythology, which were the philo- 
sophic sanctions of the theory of magic, and now taking their cues 
largely from the underlying physical and biological sciences, they 
have begun to bring into play a naturalistic interpretation of hu- 
man behavior, thus preparing the way for the employment of meas- 
urable control devices. This tendency is reflected especially in the 
applied psychological sciences of advertising, industrial or efficien- 
cy management, motion study, social work, mental testing, em- 
ployment management, etc. It has also been used in attempts to 
work out naturalistic theories of ethics, scientific theories of educa- 
tion, co-operative enterprises, and other ideal schemes of behavior 
direction and social organization. In this category must also be 
placed the attempts of sociologists, economists, political scientists 
and administrators, anthropogeographers, and others to discover 
the natural conditions under which the most normal types of life 
can be lived and the most effective types of social organization can 
be consummated, and to construct standards of living and behavior 
and mechanisms of social control on the basis of these investiga- 
tions instead of on the basis of subjective values and affective atti- 
tudes. 

The only cure for magic, which still persists, is the more inten- 
sive and extensive application of the remedy which has always been 
in operation in some degree throughout the intellectual history of 
man. This is the extension of naturalistic and mechanistic princi- 
ples of explanation to all phenomena, including human behavior. 
This can come only through the application of the methods of psy- 
chophysical analysis of phenomena in place of the methods of af- 
fective valuation and attitudinal definition of phenomena. In the 
human realm behavioristic science must replace spirits, personified 
Virtues and Vices, underived or innate conscience and instincts. 
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and a free will which knows no external guidance or control. This 
substitution has been going on so rapidly since the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the devotees of the old magic have cried out against it as 
an attack upon fundamental human and divine values — for one al- 
ways associates what he knows with the fundamentals — ^while the 
advocates of the change reassure us with the statement that the 
new science will not only preserve the fundamental values, but it 
will aid us in discovering them. 
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DISCUSSION 

John M. Cooper, Catholic University of America 

Professor Bernard, in his highly suggestive paper, proposes three things: 
a new interpretation of the meaning of magic, a new outline of the chief stages 
in its historic development, and a new theory of the process through which 
primitive magic has been and is being changed into or replaced by objective 
applied science. He draws his evidence partly from the data of genetic and 
dynamic psychology, partly from the data of cultural anthropology. 

As to the interpretation of magic proposed. Professor Bernard sees the 
essence of magic, magic in its pure form, in the attempt of one person to im- 
pose his will directly upon the will of another person or upon an object. 

The wish to impose one’s will upon another will or upon an object is cer- 
tainly a constituent of magic. The attempt, however, to impose one’s will 
directly upon another will or upon an object is a rather rare form of magic. I 
know, for instance, of no example of this form among the very primitive north- 
ern Canadian hunting tribes with whom I spend each summer, although they 
have many forms of magic by indirect methods or instrumentalization. Are we 
justified in singling out this one of the many forms of magic, and this a less 
common one, as magic in its purest form? 

Again, the wish and attempt to impose one’s will, whether directly or in- 
directly, upon another will or upon an object is only one element in the magic 
complex. An equally important, if not more important, element in the com- 
plex, the element that distinguishes magic from primitive applied science, true 
or false, is a certain consciousness of the supernatural with its affective coun- 
terpart, the feeling of awe or reverence or mystic thrill. Are we justified in 
singling out just one element of the magic complex — the will to dominate di- 
rectly — and this perhaps the less characteristic one, and calling it the essence 
of magic? 

As to the suggested outline of the chief stages in the historic development 
of magic, the hypothetical transition from an earlier direct imposition of will 
to a later imposition of will by indirect methods or instrumentalization, the 
hypothesis stands or falls with the factual evidence for or against it. 

Professor Bernard has unfortunately been obliged, owing to limitations of 
time, to omit the anthropological evidence. We shall have to await its publica- 
tion. I may only add that among the extremely low primitive hunters, the 
marginal nomads scattered over the inhabited globe, we find little or no direct 
magical imposition of will, and not .such a luxuriant grow'th even of indirect 
imposition. As to which came first, the direct or indirect, the anthropological 
data do not appear to declare. 

The psychological data adduced for the precedence of direct imposition 
are open to the exception that they appear, if my interpretation be correct, to 
assume a fairly exact parallel between the child and the savage. Such resem- 
blances as exist between the child psyche and the .savage psyche are usually 
superficial only. Essentially the sav^age is not a child in mind. He is just an 
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adult who has been educated into a culture pattern different from our own 
civilized culture pattern. His outlook on life is indeed commonly, though not 
uniformly, more tinged with the supernatural than is ours; but the difference, 
where it obtains, is mainly one of degree. And even the degree has often been 
greatly exaggerated. Many of our printed sources on the savage seem to pic- 
ture him as eternally living in a world of supematuralism. But when we go 
out and live with primitive peoples we find that QS-gg per cent of their activi- 
ties are as humdrum and matter of fact as a business man s amateur tinkering 
with an auto or a radio set. 

As to the proposed theory of the process by which primitive magic has 
been transformed into or replaced by applied science, it seems very difficult to 
draw any confident conclusion from the anthropological data at hand. Much 
— ^perhaps most — of our modern applied science represents, not a development 
of science out of magic, but just a gradual replacement of false applied science 
by true and valid applied science. As to the development of magic itself, the 
broad lines seem to point to a relatively scant growth of it among the very 
primitive marginal nomads, except among many of the Australians, whom, 
however, we suspect more and more of being not nearly as primitive as we used 
to think them. Magic reaches its zenith, not among the very low hunters, but 
among the much more advanced higher hunters and sedentary agriculturists. 

Cultural anthropology needs and asks the help of psychology and sociol- 
ogy. Both have much in common with anthropology and both have much to 
contribute to it. But anthropologists feel strongly the need for extreme caution 
in interpreting psychologically and sociologically the positive data on culture. 
Recent American anthropology has been accused of being too timid about mak- 
ing hypotheses and interpretations. Perhaps the accusation has some justifica- 
tion in fact. But chi va piano ^ va sano. 

Professor Bernard lays us under debt for his emphasis upon the role of 
the wish in the interpretation of magic. In addition he has offered a theory of 
the magic complex that by its simplicity and sweep calls for much more exten- 
sive testing than could be made in a five-minute discussion. 
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ABSTRACT 

Physiological tensions and social structure. — ^The paper is a statement of a 
theory that social life is a product of learning to manage the visceral tensions in ac- 
cordance with the requirements and usages of the family and of the social group. 
B^inning with the learning of the management of the hunger tensions, the pressures 
arising in bladder and rectum, the emotional responses evoked by shock, pain, sur- 
prise, and ambiguity of situation, and, with adolescence, the management of the spe- 
cific sex tensions, behavior patterns are formed which are applied to the regulation, 
sustaining, and release of tensions arising in connection with the taboos on people 
and things which we call the sanctity of the person and private property. In so far 
as the taboos and immunities and the use of the institutional practices are differen- 
tially observed by each person according to his social, economic, political, racial, and 
sexual status, we have what we call a social organization. An organization is a term 
applied to a group of entities each member of which has a patterned way of re- 
sponding to the other members of the group, be it social, political, economic or busi- 
ness, military or fraternal or biological. 


This paper may be taken as a preliminary statement of a the- 
ory that social life is a product of learning to manage the visceral 
tensions in accordance with the requirements and usages of the 
family and of the social group. This learning takes place through 
the instruction given to the young, who, almost from birth, are 
subjected to adult supervision in the adjustment of these tensions, 
and in general the child is expected to learn to sustain, diffuse, and 
release his physiological tensions only as and if the group-sanc- 
tioned occasion and custom permit. 

The first problem of this tensional control arises from the pa- 
rental management of feeding, which requires the child to learn to 
sustain the hunger contractions of the stomach until the appro- 
priate time for feeding arrives. He must learn, not only to sustain 
those tensions, but to regularize his metabolism so that he can as- 
similate and release sufficient energy to endure the intervals be- 
tween feedings. Later he must learn to obtain food or the means 
thereto by work or effort undertaken in anticipation of these re- 
current hunger tensions. 
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The second problem of tensional management confronting the 
child is to learn how to sustain the pressures arising in his bladder 
and rectum until the appropriate time and place for their release 
are presented. This problem calls for a progressive raising of the 
threshold of the sphincters and learning to respond to the accumu- 
lating pressures sufficiently early to permit the necessary warn- 
ing to parents, and, later on, the appropriate activities for elimina- 
tions. To meet this problem adequately the child must learn to 
sustain these pressure tensions in accordance with the requirements 
of the group life. This and the hunger problems may be taken as 
the prototypes of his adult behavior, since they involve not only 
the ability to sustain tensions but to use these accumulating viscer- 
al tensions as the cue or stimulus to whatever activities are neces- 
sary to reach or achieve a group-sanctioned release. This means 
learning to deal with present situations and stimuli with due regard 
to their more remote consequences and their utility or disutility 
for tensional adjustment. In other words, growth to maturity calls 
for an increasing ability to respond to absent or remote situations 
which are adumbrated by the rise of visceral tensions and by their 
situational antecedents. 

The next problem facing the young child is to learn the in- 
hibition of the sympathetic reaction, which we call emotional 
response, evoked by shock, surprise, pain, and ambiguity or un- 
certainty. When stimuli of this character are received, the organ- 
ism, as Cannon and others have shown, is profoundly altered 
physiologically, the sympathetic division of the vegetative nervous 
system becoming dominant. The immediate sympathetic reaction 
is, unless checked, followed by an accelerated and modified circu- 
lation of the blood, glandular activities especially of the suprare- 
nals and thyroid, and alteration in the tonicity of the stomach and 
intestines. These physiological changes prepare the organism for 
greater effort, as in fighting or flight, or for quiescence, as in the 
death feint. They also render almost impossible any refined motor 
activity. The problem presented to the child by this susceptibility 
to sympathetic reaction and panic is that of learning to diffuse 
the tensions and increased physiological energy into overt motor 
activity, if they cannot be initially inhibited. This control is 
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achieved by learning an adequate motor response to such emotion- 
provoking situations, thus rendering the situation relatively in- 
nocuous. This is ordinarily possible only by the active assistance 
of the elders, who can protect, reassure, and calm the child until he 
learns some motor response or way of handling these situations ef- 
fectively and socially. Every group has historically derived meth- 
ods of meeting these situations, and if the child is reassured and 
assisted to achieve these approved motor responses to the world, he 
will be able to bring his sympathetic reactions under control. If not 
brought under control, the child may, with increasing strength, be- 
come potentially dangerous. 

What we call the secularization of life is just this progressive 
development of tools and techniques for meeting situations which, 
before such achievements, were stimuli to emotional responses. 

The child must also learn to employ the verbal stimuli of ap- 
proval and reassurance as substitutes for the close tactual stimuli 
received in infancy, as in mothering, caressing, and cuddling. 
Along with that he must also learn to respond to disapproving 
verbal stimuli as substitutes for physical coercion and the blocking 
of responses not meeting with adult assent. 

Finally, at the beginning of adolescence, the specific sex ten- 
sions make their appearance and present new problems of tensional 
management, since the youth and maiden, in Western society, are 
expected to refrain from release of sex tensions until they have 
reached full maturity. This means that they are called up)on to 
sustain and diffuse their sex tensions and to avoid any approach 
to the person of the other sex. 

These lessons begin during the first and second years of life 
and call for the management and control of the several varieties of 
visceral tensions arising within the child. As the infant grows 
older and achieves locomotion he is brought into contact with an 
ever widening environment of things and persons presenting the 
stimuli for immediate relezise of these tensions or for arousing emo- 
tion. The same kind of problem is continually presented. Under 
the tutelage of parents the child must learn to refrain from ap- 
proaching and using these stimuli, however freely exposed to his 
approach and despite the urgency of his visceral tensions. If hun- 
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gry, he must learn to sustain his stomach contractions and forego 
the easily appropriated food around him unless and until the elders 
give approval. If other persons intervene between him and the 
stimuli he seeks, or otherwise interfere with him, he must learn 
to refrain from approaching them or from attempting forcibly to 
remove them, just as he must learn to desist from approaching 
them for any direct tensional release. In other words, he must learn 
that each individual enjoys a varying degree of immunity from 
approach or invasion, which he must observe in all his behavior. 
Again, he must learn that objects and situations are likewise to be 
left untouched because they also are not to be approached or 
used, however strongly they exhibit stimuli to tension release. Such 
lessons involve the inhibition or repression of the naive response, 
which is gradually learned under adult instruction: the parents 
frustrate the naive response or inflict pain after such forbidden 
responses until the child learns to observe the parental prohibition 
even in their absence. In other words, the child is negatively con- 
ditioned until the stimuli of these things and persons are rendered 
partially impotent. To put it another way, the child, under the 
guidance and instruction of elders, learns to observe the differen- 
tial taboos upon people and things which we call the sanctity of the 
person and private property. Private property is thus not a thing, 
but the learned behavior toward things. 

We see then in early childhood how the institutional patterns 
of behavior are inculcated in the child as he learns to manage his 
tensions in accordance with the prohibitions and sanctions of the 
family life. The cultural tradition will, of course, set the general 
patterns, but the individual family life and circumstances will 
give these patterns their individual character and variations. 

While the child is learning to observe these taboos he is also 
expected to learn how to behave toward others who find in him and 
his possessions sources of tensional adjustment. Thus he gradually 
learns that he, too, enjoys an immunity to approach or invasion 
differing according to each person and his status. Thus, toward his 
parents he may enjoy no immunity, being subject to their manipu- 
lations and control with scarcely any restrictions. Toward others 
he enjoys ordinarily the same degree of immunity that he must 
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grant to them, thus making possible reciprocal activities based 
upon the mutual observance or waiving of those immunities. 

The child then grows up into the social life by learning his 
position and status in the group, as distinguished in this double 
manner of varying immunities of others to him and of varying 
susceptibles by him to others. Toward every other person in the 
group, then, he has a more or less specific orientation, as defined 
more generally in family relationships, position, rank, office, and 
similar marks or signs of status. We might compare him to a chemi- 
cal atom with a highly differentiated valence toward each other 
atom or like or unlike element. These he learns by often painful 
experiences in which his parents or other adults, as guardians and 
perpetuators of the group mores, see to it that he observes the pre- 
scribed patterns with more or less fidelity. He also learns from 
his contemporaries, especially as he grows older and begins to as- 
sociate freely. 

His lessons are not entirely those of prohibition and taboo, 
however, for he is also inducted into the institutional practices by 
his elders. While all things and persons are covered by their ap- 
propriate taboos, which he must learn to respect, the institutional 
practices of contract, barter, buying and selling, courtship and 
marriage, and similar rituals and ceremonies provide a method for 
lifting or setting aside, shifting, or removing entirely, the taboo 
which otherwise blocks approach. In every group life these institu- 
tional practices, usually employing specialized tokens and symbols, 
have been historically developed as patterns for the groui>-sanc- 
tioned approach to tabooed things and persons. They are essen- 
tially patterns of approach to the person or persons who must be 
placated, appeased, cajoled, or otherwise stimulated to set aside 
the taboo upon their possessions or person in favor of the indi- 
vidual making the approach. 

The situation is something of this character: With every per- 
son and his goods protected by a taboo against appropriation, use, 
or coercion, the achievement of any objective or the obtaining of 
tensional releases must be sought through the individual who alone 
can waive the taboo protection covering those goods or himself. 
These approaches are provided in the institutional practices, duly 
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sanctioned by the group, of contract, barter, sale, courtship, mar- 
riage, and so on. The essence of the institutional practice is a 
formula for offering or promising (future offer) some thing or 
action designed as a stimulus to the person approached, to evoke 
from him the reciprocal response of giving the thing or performing 
the action sought, or promising to do so. This reciprocal response 
may be almost anything, but the important part of it is in the indi- 
viduaPs waiving of the protection of his taboo or immunity in 
favor of another person. In so far as one person can supply the 
needs of another, he is in a position to exact as large a stimulus 
(consideration, the lawyers call it) as he can get, always subject 
to the possibility that another person may offer his goods or serv- 
ices for less. 

To pursue the complexities of these transactions and negotia- 
tions among individuals would call for a treatise on economics, 
politics, and social relationships generally. It is sufficient here to 
emphasize that by virtue of these customs the approach to a goal 
or the achievement of tensional release is almost always through 
another person, to whom the appropriate institutional formula 
must be applied with sufficient stimuli to evoke the desired re- 
sponse. 

In so far as the taboos and immunities and the use of the insti- 
tutional practices are differentially observed by each person ac- 
cording to his social, economic, political, racial, and sexual status, 
we have what we call a social organization. For an organization is 
a term we apply to a grcnip of entities, things or persons, each mem- 
ber of which has a patterned way of responding to the other mem- 
bers of the group, be it social, political, economic or business, 
military or fraternal or biological. 

We have in social life the interesting picture of an aggregation 
of individuals, each with his tensional requirements, but with a 
learned inhibition against seizing the tensional releases present in 
such abundance in the persons and goods of the other members of 
the group. The institutional customs and practices, by imposing 
taboos upon the naive approach to tensional releases or the in- 
vasion of another's person or goods, acts like a dam in a stream: 
they both hold back energy until it has accumulated sufficiently to 
perform work. In the social life, the prohibition against seizing 
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food or making a sexual approach to another, or coercing another 
in other ways, and the requirement that such taking or approach 
or coercion must be conditioned by the established institutional 
practice, operate to make the individual work for the achievement 
of his objectives. To use the figure of the dam, the taboos hold up 
the tensional release, until their energy has been made to yield, 
like the turning of the waterwheel, some work or accomplishment. 
Thus the group inducts the young into the laborious tasks of per- 
petuating and advancing the group culture, whatever it may be. 
When we recall the arduous labors of the past cultures in slowly 
conquering their environment and gradually bringing their mem- 
bers to the observance of these restrictions, it is clear that only 
such a damming of the waters could yield sufficient energy for such 
stupendous tasks. 

We may then distinguish various cultures as we have already 
distinguished individuals and social classes, by the kind of ten- 
sional controls they foster, the taboos they observe on things and 
persons (and the immunities they enjoy from others), and the 
institutional practices they have established for the approach to 
otherwise tabooed things and activities. In the institutional prac- 
tices we should include, of course, the means for enforcing the 
taboos and the use of the institutional practices (government) and 
the various practices employed to give the group the necessary en- 
durance for these tasks (religion, art, and value-creations). 

Approaching social organization and cultures in this manner, 
we find that the differences between so-called ‘ffiigh civilization” 
and more primitive groups is one largely of elaboration and re- 
finement in these learned patterns of behavior. The material cul- 
ture (tools and techniques) is, of course, also a learned form of be- 
havior, addressed primarily to things and animals, thus enabling 
the group to manipulate the environment.^ It is, therefore, feasible 
to examine various cultures as variations upon the single theme of 
response to environment and to persons, and thereby to bring into 
the range of objective observation and even experimental manipu- 
lation the basic events of civilization and social organization. We 
may perhaps discover then that different races have different 
capacities for sustaining tensions or diffusing them, as they have 

* Cf. Clark Wissler, Man and Culture. 
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for releasing them. We know from available clinical records that 
individuals in a given culture vary in their capacity for learning 
these arts of tensional management, and it is more than probable 
that different races may likewise differ. 

The management of tensions and the capacity to maintain the 
physiological energy for achieving a remote objective (i.e., re- 
sponding to a distant stimulus) are achievements of no mean order. 
For they require, not only effort and the energy to sustain that 
effort, but the ability to forego the relaxation of tensions that are 
so ready to release to the first available stimulus. All the social 
virtues of courage, perseverance, strength, loyalty, virtue and 
chastity, and their multitudinous synonyms and derivatives are 
but aspects of the management of tensions. Hunger, pain, emotion, 
such as fear and panic, and sex desire, are all ready to betray man 
from pursuing the long-term achievements and goals set by cul- 
ture. To raise crops and animals, to build houses and buildings, to 
establish a family and to nurture the young — these call for endur- 
ance, patience, and the postponement of immediate consummations 
for the future achievement. Everywhere we find man has invented 
methods of sustaining his efforts and reinforcing his continence 
against the ever present stimuli to relaxation. We call these aids to 
his long-term pursuits and tensional management his values. For 
whatever a man uses to keep himself at work, to ward off the panic 
or the lure of quick consummation while he carries on, is a value. 
Put in another way, we might say that any behavior addressed to 
a remote stimulus is a fdrm of value behavior. 

The role of values in the achievement of civilization is enor- 
mous. In every group we find these values, handed down from the 
past, with elaborations and refinements, exercising their tonic in- 
fluence upon the lives of the group members. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary creation man has ever made was the conception of 
the soul and of a life after death, for at once he obtained a value of 
incalculable potency, but not too great for the tasks he had to face. 
With his efforts directed toward a distant goal, a stimulus of rare 
p)otency, with its promise of reward, peace, comfort, freedom from 
the ever present fear, hardship, and suffering, he could meet the 
situations of the day sustained as no other creature probably has 
ever been strengthened. The long association of the arts with re- 
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ligion testifies to the numerous aids and devices prepared as auxil- 
iaries to this main value stimulus. 

The significant fact about all values which exercise a wide- 
spread influence upon human behavior is that they are social. In- 
deed, the many rituals and ceremonies for reaffirming the value and 
its potency are the essential processes for giving the values their 
potency. And so we find group dances, meetings, prayers, rituals, 
ceremonies, and practices of every description repeated at stated 
intervals. Each repetition serves to re-establish and strengthen the 
individual’s susceptibility to the stimulus of the value, thereby re- 
newing its potency. So long as each person in his childhood and 
youth is instructed in these value responses, both as positive stim- 
uli and as negative penalties in the form of threatened deprivation, 
he will be provided with an aid to the observance of the tensional 
controls required by the group mores. If, however, these tradi- 
tional values lose some of their potency, their decline also threat- 
ens the observance of the established social customs and institu- 
tions, as we may see historically and in contemporary life. Probably 
the most effective agency for undermining the group values has 
been the progress of material culture, bringing tools and techniques 
for resolving precarious situations and achieving consummations 
that were formerly denied. With the development, for example, of 
modem medical practice to meet the exigencies of life, we are los- 
ing interest in religion as a consolation in proportion to our in- 
creased faith and dependence upon the physician to handle life’s 
crises. Each such advance in material culture reduces the neces- 
sity for effort, renunciation, for postponement, and by so much 
changes the problems of tensional management. Every invention, 
every labor-saving device, every short cut and means of preventing 
the otherwise undesirable consequences of any activity (e.g., 
contraception) immediately alters the tensional problems and, 
through their newer solutions, modifies the social life. Social 
change and progress in material culture go hand in hand, as action, 
reaction, and interaction. The lag of institutional life behind the 
advancing material culture gives rise to our so-called “social prob- 
lems,” which can be solved only by accelerating the modification 
of the institutional life to meet the requirements of the material 
culture. 
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ABSTRACT 

*^6roup” and “Institution” as Concepts in a Natural Science of Social Phe- 
nomena. — This paper deals with the problem of whether it is possible to approach 
social phenomena with the methodology of natural science. An examination is made 
of social-science concepts, such as “group” and “institution,” to discover whether 
these concepts themselves prevent the natural-science approach. The notion of the 
hierarchy of complexity of natural phenomena is employed, involving a plurality of 
levels. 

The concept of group as denoting objects for natural science study is discussed 
in the light of the following natural-science criteria : (a) Explicit denotation. Phe- 
nomena studied by natural scientists obtrude themselves upon experience and are 
capable of being manipulated and reacted to by responses of discrimination and 
measurement no matter upon what level they are approached. Group phenomena 
and institutions do not obtrude themselves upon experience except at the immediate- 
ly simpler level of their components, human individuals, (b) Reciprocal action of 
parts. In natural-science objects, the component parts at the simpler level have a 
reciprocal action, that is, their role or function and can be understood only in terms 
of the whole. This is particularly true of organisms. Certain kinds of social group- 
ings satisfy this criterion fairly well, particularly the face-to-face community groups. 
Groups which are merely common segments of like responses (institutions) do not 
satisfy it, unless we consider society as a whole, (c) Uniqueness of formulation and 
laws. In spite of certain criteria common to all natural-science objects, each level of 
complexity, for example, the drop of water, the cell, the animal, etc., has unique 
properties and can be formulated in laws having terms different from those of every 
other level. Passing to social phenomena, however, we hnd no such uniqueness of 
formulation, but rather analogies which for the most part describe group behavior 
merely in terms of what the individuals in the group do under varying environ- 
mental conditions. The group is thus merely a repetition of the individual level, and 
in this sense is tautologous. (d) Dependent viability. Among the higher organic ob- 
jects of natural science the component unit must depend for its continued life upon 
being a part of the whole organism. This in general is not true of social groupings. 
{e) Total inclusion. In objects which natural scientists study the parts are entirely 
included in the wholes. In many of the groupings of sociologists the whole does not 
totally include the parts, but is an abstraction of a feature of behavior common to 
all parts. An example of this is the concept of an institution. 

The conclusion is suggested that the concepts of “group” and “institution” arc 
incompatible with a natural-science approach to social phenomena if we take them 
as denoting objects to be studied. As orientation, however, of the investigator for 
purposes of describing the collective and interactive aspect of phenomena they are 
useful. Their most usual significance seems to have been in connection with the telic 
approach, for purposes of social control. No fault is found with this usage; but 
those who maintain that the telic approach is the only one possible in social science 
have no logical ground for this assertion until they have re-examined their concepts 
in the light of a natural-science methodology. 
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THE NATURAL SCIENCE APPROACH 

The possibility of reducing the complexity of social data to a 
natural science has been frequently called into question. Some 
scholars hold that social scientists should employ the same rigor 
of method and should strive toward the same objectivity and pre- 
cision which characterize scientific work in general. Others assert 
that there exists between social science and natural science an in- 
trinsic difference of aim and methodology, and that the work of 
social scientists should be not the discovery of laws, but the tech- 
nique of applying scientific knowledge to the satisfaction of human 
needs. We are dealing, they say, not with objective units, but with 
the psychic activities of individuals in interrelation, and with 
values. Social science, according to some adherents of this school, 
is pre-eminently telic in character. It is the purpose of this paper 
to examine the position of those who make this latter claim, in so 
far as they assert that a natural-science perspective toward social 
phenomena is impossible. Two methods of attack are here open: 
either we may endeavor to state some actual formulations of social 
data in natural-science terms, or we may examine some of the sub- 
stantive concepts of those who take the telic position, to see wheth- 
er they may have defined them in such a manner as to preclude the 
natural-science approach. The writer has chosen the latter, and 
less direct, line of attack. 

A few preliminary definitions are here in place. The term 
“natural science” is used to indicate the field studied by physicists, 
chemists, geologists, physiologists, psychologists, and students of 
related disciplines. By the “natural-science method” the writer 
means simply the way in which these scientists seem to him to 
work, that is, to select and to approach their objects of study. The 
term is here used in a restricted sense and includes but a portion 
of the activities of the natural scientist. We would exclude for our 
present purpose all applied science, all mere classification of na- 
tural objects where no new principle is discovered, and also the 
explanatory phases of geology and other disciplines involving a 
historic treatment. By natural-science method we indicate merely 
the kinds of objects selected (or definition of units) and the gen- 
eral manner in which they are treated. We mean that the investi- 
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gator looks at or into his material to see what is there and to dis- 
cover invariable sequences between one identifiable happening and 
another. Such sequences as are found always to occur so long as 
other conditions can be kept constant are known as natural-science 
generalizations, or “laws.’’^ 

If one follows strictly the approach just described, the environ- 
mental objects one confronts will be found to have more than one 
level of complexity. A behavior psychologist, for example, looks 
at the human organism at first as a whole. He is interested in what 
people do and say, in other words, in behavior at the integrated, 
‘‘human” level. If he looks more closely, however, with the pur- 
pose of discovering certain generalizations as a basis of under- 
standing or prediction, he begins to see the parts of which the 
organism is composed, or at least to think in terms of these parts. 
He begins to interpret behavior through the generalizations which 
can be given him by the neurologist and the general physiologist. 
The physiologist, in his turn, describes the action of nerve and 
muscle fibers and then analyzes the cells of which they are com- 
posed, either actually or conceptually, into their organic, and 
finally into their inorganic, components. By the aid of generaliza- 
tions in the fields of organic chemistry and physics the nerve im- 
pulse and muscle contraction are interpreted in the simpler and 
more universal terms of chemical dissociation, electrical polariza- 
tion, and the like. The physical chemist, in his turn, peers into 
such phenomena as electro-magnetism and “ether conduction,” 
seeking to identify a still more elementary plane upon which even 
broader generalizations can be discovered.^ 

’ Such laws are merely statements of a high degree of probability that a given 
phenomenon wdll recur under the stated conditions. More careful observations usu- 
ally disclose exceptions; and these exceptions lead to further analysis and the making 
of altered and more widely applicable generalizations. Scientific laws are in no way 
forces or agents causing the particular phenomena which are said to illustrate or 
embody them. They are merely summaries of the experience of careful observers. 
We mean by the “natural-science approach” the taking of an attitude toward the 
material studied such as to yield these new generalizations. The moment such a gen- 
eralization is secured, if one dwells upon it, makes deductions from it, or applies it 
to human purposes, the natural-science attitude, as we have defined it, at once dis- 
appears and a different attitude takes its place. 

* An earlier and more detailed statement of this multi-level theory of natural 
science will be found in an article entitled “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social 
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Ascending this hierarchy to the field of the sociologist, the 
question is naturally raised whether we have not in societal phe- 
nomena, as the sociologist defines them, a level of experience fit- 
ting into the natural-science approach at the upper limit of the 
scale, and offering a logical starting-point for the analytic process. 
Is society, which is the most complex level of organic existence, 
still a natural object, and, as such, material for natural-science 
investigation? We shall return to this question presently. 

It is well, in passing, to answer the possible objection that in 
explaining the more complex level in terms of its constituents we 
thereby explain it away. According to the Gestalt theory the whole 
is not fully explicable as the mere sum of its parts ; it has a unique 
existence which is not discoverable through analysis. With this po- 
sition we readily agree. But it should be observed that when the 
natural scientist looks further into his phenomena, passing from 
the more complex to the simpler level, he is in no sense denying 
the reality of the more complex level. He does not maintain that 
because he passes in study from the animal to the tissue and cell, 
and from these to the atom, that he has fully accounted for the 
animal as a combination of these elements. He makes only two 
assertions: (i) The cellular and other organic and inorganic con- 
stituents of the animal are the only facts which are present to his 
senses when he makes his analysis; and (2) from a knowledge of 
the laws of these components he is able to make predictions, other- 
wise difficult or impossible to attain, regarding the vitality and be- 
havior of the animal conceived as a whole. 

This again is not explaining the organic level in terms of the 
inorganic, but merely expressing a probability of concomitance, 
based on experience, between certain occurrences at the two levels. 
Nor is the comparative reality of any two levels called into ques- 
tion. So far as human knowledge is concerned, a table is just as 
real as the various particles of wood which make it up, and these 
particles of wood are as real as any molecules, atoms, or electrons 
to which they may be conceptually reduced. There is, therefore, no 
reason for going any further downward in the hierarchy of na- 


Science/’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XIX, 60-73, reprinted by 
the Sociological Press, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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tural-sdence levels than the practical need of prediction upon the 
level of our main interest requires. 

THE CRITERIA OF NAT URAL- SCIENCE OBJECTS 

Having defined what we mean by a natural-science approach, 
we shall now consider certain terms which are conspicuous in the 
social literature to ascertain whether they denote objects or situa- 
tions capable of being studied by the natural-science method. In 
particular, we shall take the concept of the group in its several 
varieties, and shall add a brief analysis of the concept of social in- 
stitution, For the purpose of testing such notions, the writer has 
attempted to find a number of criteria by which entities to which 
it is possible to apply natural-science method can be identified. 
Those which were finally chosen he believes to be fairly character- 
istic and definitive. Broadly speaking, no natural-science material 
is without them; and any material possessing them may become 
the object of natural-science study. To these criteria we have given 
the following names: explicit denotation, reciprocal action of parts, 
uniqueness of formulation, dependent viability, and total inclusion. 

a) Explicit denotation. — In order to understand our first crite- 
rion let us recall a distinction made by psychologists between ex- 
plicit and implicit behavior. Explicit responses consist, for our pur- 
pose, of skeletal movements which are capable of manipulating or 
modifying things in our environment. Implicit responses, on the 
other hand, consist of abridged skeletal movements, verbal reac- 
tions, and postures whieh we substitute in our thinking process for 
explicit contacts with objects. The phenomena studied by the na- 
tural-science method are characteristically things toward which 
one can make some sort of explicit reaction. They are stimuli for 
our responses of denoting, manipulating, measuring, weighing, and 
other discriminatory and graded reactions. There occurs the pos- 
sibility of some explicit response to a natural object as a beginning 
of every natural-science investigation. Such investigations never 
begin from purely implicit responses. Something, in other words, 
always obtrudes itself upon our experience and presents to us a 
problem for study. Natural-science material is thus more than that 
which we can see, hear, touch, or smell. There is also the possibil- 
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ity of doing something to it and thus altering and refining our im- 
pressions from it. This means, in the last analysis, that we can ob- 
tain from the situation a kinaesthetic (or motor) experience aris- 
ing from our manipulation of the object of study. Connected with 
explicit denotation is the important factor of verification of our ex- 
perience by others, a check which guards against hallucination in 
the sense fields already named, and which is made possible only by 
our capacity for explicitly denoting the phenomena concerned. 

One may object here on the ground that scientists often seem 
to be concerned with implicit activities, or mere conceptualization. 
The chemist speaks of atoms, yet he never saw one or responded 
explicity to one. We cannot manipulate the planets, and yet we 
have a science of astronomy. The physicist is not explicitly re- 
sponding to a ^^rise in temperature’’ when he takes readings from 
his thermometer. To this we reply that no matter how much the 
natural scientist may conceptualize his experience, there were at 
the outset certain phenomena which were explicitly responded to, 
and which remain, moreover, as a permanent possibility of explicit 
response in the work of repeating the experiment, checking predic- 
tions, and verifying conclusions.*^ There is on the whole good 
ground for believing that the efforts of natural scientists univer- 
sally begin and are verified by reference to an explicitly denotable 
situation. 

Let us now inquire whether the notion of the group will satisfy 
the criterion of explicit denotation. Suppose that a behavior psy- 
chologist, a physiologist, and a physical chemist were out walking 
together upon a dark night. Let us further suppose that each is in- 
capable of experiencing or understanding the immediately simpler 
elements into which his proper field of study can be reduced. In 
other words, the behaviorist cannot look beyond the level of the 
entire organism; he cannot see nor conceive of nerve cells, syn- 

* Although one never reacts to an individual atom, one can put a piece of iron 
in the fire or subject it to electric disturbances, thus manipulating atoms en masse. 
Although one cannot respond explicitly to temperature, one does respond to stimuli 
from explicit experiences, such as a vessel of heated water, from which the implicit 
notion of temperature has been derived. As for the astronomer, although he cannot 
manipulate the heavenly bodies, he can react explicitly to his instruments as they 
sliow a star crossing meridian, and make finer motor determinations as a result of 
this experience. 
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apses, glands, receptors, or motor organs. The physiologist, in 
turn, can view such structures and the cells of which they are com- 
posed, but he understands no principles of organic chemistry or 
electro-chemical action. The physicist sees only the phenomena of 
the latter field, and he in turn cannot try to analyze these phe- 
nomena further. Now let us imagine that these three companions 
encounter, without seeing him, a man stretched out upon the path. 
It is a safe assumption that all three will stumble over him. In spite 
of their peculiar limitations of scientific perspective, the body 
across the path would intrude upon the experience of all three, 
would become a stimulus for explicit denotation, and might become 
the subject of a natural-science investigation by each upon his own 
level. 

Now let these three men be joined by a fourth, a sociologist, 
suffering from the same inability to penetrate below his own level. 
Assuming that level for the sociologist to be phenomena conceived 
in societal terms, such as culture patterns, customs, groups, and in- 
stitutions, we should have the parallel condition that he would be 
unable to experience individual human beings, the components of 
groups and institutions at the immediately simpler level of an- 
alysis. We should now observe a strange result. Whereas his three 
companions would ^‘bump into” the man in the path and would 
start on their respective methods of studying him, the sociologist 
would never encounter him at all. Nothing would have intruded 
upon his experience. 

We may even suppose that the man on the path is an integral 
part of some societal relationship. For example, he may be an 
Indian youth fasting and dreaming of his totem in the forest, ac- 
cording to tribal custom; or he may be a sentry on the frontier in 
war time who is sleeping at his post. In this case our sociologist 
would remain entirely ignorant of the societal pattern. He could 
not discover tribal folkways, or the national group at war, because 
no phenomena would have intruded upon his experience to set him 
off by explicit behavior upon a course of investigation. He would 
be unable to develop any sociological formulations or laws. Should 
he set out to encounter and study a family, a chamber of commerce, 
a gang, or a church, he would be able to find none of them. With- 
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out the capacity for experiencing its components (individuals) 
there would be no starting-point from which he could begin to dis- 
cover and describe the phenomena of his own level. We thus see 
that groups, customs, and institutions lack the criterion of explicit 
denotation which is characteristic of other levels of natural-science 
investigation. 

In order to clarify this illustration a little further it is neces- 
sary to consider the following objection. Suppose, the sociologist 
might argue, that we keep the limitations of one-level experience 
for the four scientists the same, but place upon the path a single 
cell, rather than an entire man. In this case the physiologist and 
physicist with suitable microscopic technique would be able to ob- 
serve it and react explicitly toward it. The behavior psychologist, 
on the other hand, would by hypothesis never encounter it, and 
hence would be no better off than the sociologist. To this we assent. 
But we answer that it is within human power to take the cell away, 
and put back an entire organism, thus bringing back to the psy- 
chologist the possibility of explicit denotation. It would be impos- 
sible, however, to remove the sociologist’s limitation, in a corre- 
sponding manner, by substituting something else for the individual 
organism, for the question at once arises, What shall we substi- 
tute? Even supposing that some superhuman agency could place 
before him, not individuals, but a group or institution, the sociol- 
ogist, unless superhuman, would be unable to see or react to it in 
the absence of the experience of individual organisms. It would be 
possible of course to place before him cultural objects, material 
equipment, etc.; but these could never be understood by him, in 
the absence of individual human behavior, as expresions of group 
or institutional life. Cultural objects are not identical with societal 
groupings, a point which will be discussed later. The criterion of 
explicit denotation as we have now applied it reveals itself, not as 
direct intrusion upon experience, but through the possibility of so 
manipulating the environment as to set the conditions whereby 
some phenomenon will intrude.^ 

Our one-level sociologist may attempt to escape from his dilem- 

* In connection with developing this portion of the argument the writer wishes 
to acknowledge a helpful criticism made by Mr. Dale A. Hartman. 
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ma by turning the tables upon the natural scientist. He might 
argue that only through the concept of the nation can we under- 
stand the role or specific function of such an individual as a sentry. 
We answer that if one could not encounter the sentry there would 
be nothing for one to understand or explain. But his assumption 
itself is unwarranted. It is quite possible to understand the sentry^s 
behavior while still keeping upon a level of a purely explicit deno- 
tation. We should in that case pass from one individual to another 
in the environing population and examine the habitual attitudes 
and motivation, not only of the sentry, but of other individuals 
whose words he obeys, and behind them the behavior of the individ- 
uals called the ‘^president, “congressmen,” “newspaper editors,” 
“journalists,” and the like. We should find, no doubt, that each of 
these was using certain verbal symbols signifying a “nation,” but 
such a term may be considered merely as the manner in which they 
conceptualize their own behavior. Our problem is not the most 
convenient form of conceptualization for human control, but the 
determination of phenomena which so intrude upon experience as 
to admit of explicit denotation. And in this qualification we find 
the notions of group and institutions to be completely lacking.^’ 

b) Reciprocal action of parts , — Philosophers have defined an 
individual as an object in which the various parts exhibit a recip- 
rocal action. In other words, it is a unity. Taken in a general sense 
this definition becomes our second criterion of natural-science ob- 
jects. At the simpler levels, beginning for example with electrons 
and atoms, this theory would amount to a statement of the inter- 
dependence of all natural phenomena. In solid bodies of apprecia- 
ble size it is theoretically manifested as the cohesion of molecular 
units. At a different level it takes the form of chemical combina- 
tion, of agent and reagent. Processes within protoplasm and minute 
organs within the cell show this interdependence of action. It is 
clearest perhaps in the metazoa, and especially in the higher or- 
ganisms. The action of each part or organ can be understood only 
in reference to the behavior of other parts. 

When we survey the phenomena which are called groups, we 
must recognize that they display the criterion of reciprocal action 
often in a striking degree, though never perhaps as fully as zodlog- 

“ In connection with the criterion of explicit denotation, sec footnote ii, p. OQ. 
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ical organisms. There is, moreover, a wide difference in the degree 
to which this criterion is present in different types of groupings. In 
a pioneer community in which responses are of the face-to-face 
sort, and in which each individual provides some unique service for 
the benefit of all, the reciprocal action may approach that of a bio- 
logical organism. In the so-called derivative groups, however, at 
the other end of the scale, such, for example, as a professional as- 
sociation or a trade union, the behavior, being mainly of the com- 
mon-segment type, is unadapted to the give-and-take of reciprocal 
activities. When we pass still further to classes, races, and sex 
groupings, we find that reciprocal action is either absent or present 
only in sporadic form, and not at all characteristic of the grouping 
in question. 

c) Uniqueness of formulation; {d) dependent viability — Our 
third criterion refers to the fact that objects at different levels of 
natural-science study are unique both in descriptive properties and 
in the terms in which their laws are formulated. Take, for example, 
a river. We may study the river bed and channel, and note the laws 
describing the action of flowing water upon the rock and soil. 
Approaching at another level, we may take a vessel of water from 
the river and study it. We should here describe such laws as fluid- 
ity, evaporation, and crystallization, conceiving the phenomena 
upon the plane of molecular action. Again we may pass to the level 
of conceptualized atomic motion and consider the properties of the 
gases, hydrogen and oxygen, into which the level of hydraulic phe- 
nomena may be analyzed. The laws upon this plane are those of 
combustion and chemical combination. Beyond this may be con- 
ceptualized still another plane in terms of etheric motions and 
having to do with such unique phenomena as electromagnetic 
waves, heat, and light. In each of the levels considered we are 
dealing with an entirely unique set of laws and descriptive ter- 
minology. The phenomena of radio-activity, combusition, fluidity, 
and gravitation are in different realms of our qualitative experi- 
ence. When we pass on still further to the organic levels the 
uniqueness is even more striking. The colloid substances, the phe- 
nomena of cell division, reproduction, and growth by assimilation 
are different from anything encountered in the inorganic series. 

"The criterion of dependent viability is here omitted owing to lack of space. 
It will be dealt with in a later paper. See footnote ii, p. 99. 
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Entering into the field of psychology and describing the organism 
as a whole, we have again a distinct form of experience in animal 
behavior and its modification. 

Turning now to the sociological plane, we have to inquire 
whether it is possible to characterize such entities as group and in- 
stitution in terms which are unique, which are distinct, that is, from 
all formulations of the behavior of individuals. There are two 
broad types of theory regarding social entities which must be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of this criterion. The first is the notion 
that the group or society is not upon a plane above the objects of 
psychological or biological study; it is itself an organism among 
other organisms. The second view is that societal entities are not 
organisms, but are upon a level above, or more complex than, the 
organic. Professor Kroeber’s theory of “the superorganic” falls 
within this class. 

Now it is obvious that our requirement of uniqueness does not 
apply to the first type of theory, since a distinct level for societal 
phenomena is not postulated. But it does apply to the second. The 
advocates of the latter view are faced with the problem of describ- 
ing the superorganic and stating its laws in terms wholly different 
from those of any of the infrasocietal levels. Professor Kroeber 
and others have made ingenious attempts in this direction. They 
have dealt, however, not with actual groups, but with cultural ob- 
jects. Such objects have been conceived by some as an indirect 
index of a possible superorganic level. A number of laws have been 
tentatively worked out, such for example as Kroeber’s and Chap- 
in’s notion of culture cycles, Ogburn’s laws of culture growth. Park 
and Burgess’ law of zone-distribution in the growth of cities, Gres- 
ham’s law in economics, and the law of business cycles. These laws, 
which are cast in terms of explicitly denotable phenomena, do tend 
in a sense toward uniqueness of formulation. They must, however, 
be stated in purely volumetric units of size, number, and the like, 
in such a way as to eliminate all factors of human use and custom. 
One may also admit the possibility of natural-science laws in this 
field without being required to conceive them as laws belonging to 
a superorganic realm of being. Such an interpretation is possible; 
but it is also convenient to regard them merely as laws of human 
behavior stated, through behavior products, in terms of quantity. 
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distribution, and change of such behavior. This view would per- 
haps be acceptable to some of the culture-sociologists mentioned 
above. 

When we turn from these cultural formulas to frank postula- 
tions of the group as a datum of scientific study we see a clear fail- 
ure to achieve a formulation which is both explicit and unique. 
LeBon’s descriptions of the crowd, for example, are drawn in terms 
of individual psychology, as is shown by such words as “emotion- 
alism,” “credulity,” and “intolerance.” Tarde’s law, stating that 
imitation proceeds from the higher social class to the lower, de- 
pends for its intelligibility upon our being able to distinguish be- 
tween lower and higher classes. This distinction cannot be discov- 
ered in a groupwise approach, but only through observing the 
attitudes of submission or domination among the individuals. Mr. 
B. Warren Brown, in his Social Groups (pp. 134-35) announces 
twenty-two tentative statements which he considers to “serve as a 
starting-point” for a series of social laws. These statements are 
drawn in terms of what their author considers to be the elements 
of .social groups. As soon, however, as we try to get some explicit 
connotations for Mr. Brown's terms, that is, to understand what 
such words as “structure,” “contact,” “homogeneity,” and “mem- 
bership” really mean, his laws descend to the realm of human be- 
havior as exhibited by individuals. 

The same type of criticism applies to the notion of “.social con- 
trol.” Society is said to control individuals through folkways or in- 
stitutions in the direction of conformity to a given type. But “pow- 
er” and “control” are terms borrowed from the human plane of ex- 
perience. Their use at the superorganic level fails to establish 
unique formulation at that level. These expressions are therefore 
tautologous; that is, they tell us nothing new as applied to grouf>s.‘ 

’ Cf. Thi* followinjj : “An institution ij^ a set of activities which so- 

ciety adopts as its deliberately accepted method of attaining a deliberately approved 
end” (E. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociolof^y, p. 405). The 

power of the derivative groups, especially of the great abstract and relatively con- 
stant onc.s, such as the state, industrial, religiou.s. educational, and scientific associa- 
tions, is very great” (L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology, p 422). 

Power, control, social continuity, and social change are misleading if taken to 
indicate agent, or any conception other than mere description of phenomena. Nat- 
ural scientists have long been hampered with anthropomorphic “forces” as principles 
of explanation, and have only recently begun to clarify these notions 
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The matter of social control may be presented in another way. 
Let us state the influence of a group (B, C, D, E, F, etc.) upon an 
individual, A, as the fact that A responds to (is controlled by) B, 
C, D, E, F, etc. It may be true that he responds more quickly and 
vigorously to B and C, who, for example, may be judges or police- 
men, than to the other individuals ; and that B and C derive their 
special ability to make A respond by the support of the attitudes 
of all the rest (A, D, E, F, etc.). So far we are on a purely individ- 
ual-behavior level. Suppose, however, we draw a circle around B, 
C, D, E, F, etc., and say that it is not these individuals, but the 
group as such which is controlling A. In this case we violate both 
the criterion of explicit denotation (for it is impossible, vide supra, 
to show how one explicitly responds to a group as such) and the 
criterion of uniqueness ( for any statement of the controlling action 
exerted by B, C, D, E, F, etc., as a group .seems to be intelligible 
only as the acts of individuals). 

The reason for this failure to achieve for social groupings the 
uniqueness characteristic of natural-science data probably lies in 
the limitation of our point of view. We are, ourselves, the com- 
ponents of which our groups are made; hence we cannot detach 
from them our own attributes and purposes. Our appreciation of 
groups is therefore subjective and telic. Then, too, our receptors 
are too fine and our distance too near to receive impingements 
from so vast an entity as society, or even from special groups. 

e) Total inclusion , — Our final criterion is closely related to 
those preceding. In any object studied by the natural-science meth- 
od the parts are entirely included within the whole. In a drop of 
water, for example, there are, to our knowledge, no atoms of hydro- 
gen or oxygen which are not used up in their combination into 
water. They seem to be totally absorbed in the phenomenon of 
water or not present at all. When we use the concept “water,^’ 
moreover, we do not mean anything less than the integration or 
combination of these parts; nor do we include anything more. 
Similarly, the liver, stomach, skin, or other organs are entirely 
present in any organism where they are found at all. The organism 
includes them all, and it does not include any organs which are 
elsewhere or within other organisms. 

'“There are a few exr(pti(»ns to this rule, such as fjerioris of conjuj;alion amonR 
protozoa anci certain cases of Siamese twins 
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Turning now to the social groupings, we find almost no in- 
stance of a perfect or total inclusion of the parts within the whole. 
One may picture certain primitive, face-to-face groups as having 
practically all their activities in common and interdependent. Even 
such a grouping, however, does not include the individuaPs visceral 
responses of pleasure in taking a cool bath or viewing an impres- 
sive landscape. One may, of course, arbitrarily put a certain num- 
ber of individuals together and say that we have a group including 
these entire individuals, together with all their activities, and noth- 
ing but them. But this is not what the sociologist means by a 
group; for in that case ten individuals, for example, selected at 
random from various parts of the world and suddenly placed to- 
gether would answer as well as the most closely knit family or com- 
munity. In almost every social group it must be recognized that 
the individuals have many interests and habits which are entirely 
without the scheme of the group life or organization. In closely 
knit community groups these activities may be relatively few; but 
in the so-called ‘‘derivative groups,” such as a scientific associa- 
tion, a chamber of commerce, or a political party, more of the in- 
dividual lies outside the group than within it. 

In order to make the error of false inclusion clearer let us con- 
sider as an example the various connotations of the term “nation.” 
We can derive from this word a suggestion of substantiality by 
thinking of one hundred million actual and entire individuals, com- 
pletely or potentially interdependent, and reciprocal in their be- 
havior. Our concept thus tends toward the ideal of total inclusion. 
Yet when the nation is thought of in any direct or functional sense 
we frequently find that the meaning has shifted, so that it is now 
regarded, not as the totality of the entire individuals acting re- 
ciprocally and in a face-to-face manner, but as a concurrence of 
certain limited, similar interests and feelings, or common segments 
of behavior, such, for example, as patriotism, directed toward some 
common symbolic object by millions of individuals who may in 
other respects be quite unco-ordinated. This altered concept, how- 
ever, we still endow with properties characteristic of an organism 
at the level of total inclusion. We speak of the acts of our officials 
as representing the “policy" or “will of the nation.” We state that 
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the nation ^‘wages war/^ “concludes peace,” and has certain “vir- 
tues,” “ideals,” “purposes,” and “feelings” strictly human in char- 
acter. Imperfect inclusion is here combined with tautology in giv- 
ing substance to the notion of a super-individual being. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Looking backward over this analysis we must remark a wide 
discrepancy between the materials with which natural scientists 
begin their investigations and the entities implied by the terms 
“group” and “institution.” The concept of group (if limited to 
certain primary forms) and of institution (if we conceive of all the 
institutions within society as a whole) tend, it is true, to fulfil the 
requirement of reciprocal action. Neither notion, however, satisfies 
the criterion of total inclusion; while the idea of the secondary 
group is peculiarly misleading from this standpoint. With the ques- 
tionable exception of objective culture phenomena, these concepts 
fail to meet the test of uniqueness of formulation at their own 
level. Most significant of all is their complete failure from the 
standpoint of explicit denotation.’’ If group and institution are the 
only sort of concepts through which social phenomena can be de- 
fined, then we must conclude that social science is indeed in a 
sphere by itself, and that a natural science of social phenomena is 
impossible. The present writer, however, believes that a different 
approach, one which will fulfil natural-science conditions, is con- 
ceivable. There is no opportunity in the present paper for the de- 
velopment of this thesis. 

While the group notion lacks the explicit character necessary 

" Certain writers have argued that the social group has as much reality as other 
compounds, such as a human personality, a drop of water, or a molecule, which ap- 
pear upon analysis to consist merely of simpler elements in a particular relationship. 
Cf. W. D. Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology (pp. 150-55). Such an argument, 
however, is based entirely upon the criterion of reciprocal action of parts, and 
ignores the discrepancies of the group from the standpoint of ex^jlicit denotation, 
uniqueness, and total inclu.sion. If such writers are to prove the objective reality of 
the group they must therefore draw their evidence from some other source than 
analogy with natural-science objects. It should be understood, however, that the 
present writer is passing no judgment upon the question of whether groups are rnd. 
They may be quite as real as individuals. We are here concerned solely with their; 
possibility of ser\dng as objects upon which one may begin a natural -science investi- 
gation. We furthermore hold no brief for the future. We arc dealing only with the 
present forms of human groupings and sfjciological concepts. 
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for an object of natural-science investigation, may it not serve, as 
some have suggested, in the role of a hs^othesis for explaining the 
social behavior of individuals? Other h3T50theses, such as the atom 
and the ether, also depict entities which lie well beyond the range 
of our perception. To this we reply that the group theory does 
afford a consistent logical system into which certain aspects of 
human behavior may be conceptionally fitted. It seems to the 
writer, however, to be a rather sterile hypothesis from two stand- 
points. First, since it cannot be approached explicitly, there is no 
possibility of discovering how it operates in producing its control 
over, or conditioning of, individuals; or, to speak more exactly, 
how its laws are related to the remainder of our scientific concep- 
tions. Secondly, there is no possibility of progress toward its veri- 
fication or refutation. The group remains upon an implicit, meta- 
physical plane, assailable only by the tools of logical definition. We 
can, on the other hand, approximate a verification or refutation of 
the atomic hypothesis; and it is this process which continually en- 
riches our knowledge of the world we live in. 

A connotation of the terms “group” and “institution” which 
the writer would suggest as fruitful is that of subjective guide- 
posts, directing the observer toward the interactive and distribu- 
tive aspect of human phenomena, a phase which the biologist and 
psychologist, concerned mainly with a single and typical individ- 
ual, would miss. These terms would thus serve as a kind of direc- 
tional map, or concept, which, though not a natural-science object 
in itself, would produce in the investigator an orientation toward a 
special a.spect of natural-science objects. A great deal of u.seful 
sociological investigation has already been carried out in this 
spirit.'" 

There remains to be mentioned a prevalent viewpoint referred 
to at the beginning of this paper, a usage which accounts largely 
for our present methodological confusion regarding the group. The 
group notion has often been used in a tdic sense under the illusion 
that the sphere of discourse was that of natural science. In much 
of the literature of social science the group represents the manner 

Tht’ possibilitifs of thit' viewpoint arc well presented by Professor C. H Judd 
in his Psychology of Social Jnstitutions. 
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of approaching ends to be achieved with a plurality of individuals 
as our working tools. To conceive of human beings as a group, and 
to have them so conceive themselves, is for this purpose a more 
efficient procedure than to view them as individuals and as material 
for analytic study. We do things with a group, but we do not do 
things to it in the sense of overt or explicit action. But here we 
reach a parting of the ways. We must decide whether our aim is 
one of telesis or of natural science. If we decide upon the former, 
our concepts of group, institution, social control, and the like are 
valuable; and, providing we keep within their limitations, the nat- 
ural scientist has no ground to challenge them. But the telic thinker 
in his turn must refrain from restricting the scope of social science 
to a method compatible with his own conceptualization. He must 
acknowledge a sphere in which his terminology may be useless and 
perhaps even an obstacle. For there are some who believe that, 
methodologically, all science is one, and thus commit themselves to 
a view harmonious with natural-science method. There remains 
for these the task of developing a consistent approach and of re- 
viewing critically some of the earlier formulations.’' 

“Since this article has pone to press, there has been brouphl to the writer's at- 
tention a \ alid objection to the criterion of explicit denotation as used in our illus- 
tration of the man upon the path. The writer is, therefore, preparinp a restatement 
of his the.sis which, thouph retaining the im[)ortance of explicit denotation, will pre- 
sc'iit this criterion in a different lipht. This restatement, topether with certain ainpli- 
lications which could not be included in the pre.sent arlic!(*, will be published in one* 
of the sociolopica! journals in the near future. 
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ABSTRACT 

The relation of the farmer to rural and urban groups.— Prior to 1900 group 
life in the country was characterized by isolation; since then this has been largely 
removed by improved means of communication which have made possible a richer 
group life embracing larger areas of association. In the past farmers were rarely 
members of urban groups. At present there is an increasing integration of interests 
between the smaller cities and the rural areas tributary to them. The principle of 
“regionalism” in the development of autonomic economic areas, involving the decen- 
tralization of industry and business and the process of “rural urbanization,” both 
favor this integration of urban-rural socio-economic areas. Farm people are becom- 
ing part of the city “public,” and increasingly patronize the cities for select lines of 
merchandise. Thus an “indivisible utility” is developing between the country and 
the small city which gives representative rural people a place in city groups. Farm- 
ers’ organizations meet and have their offices in the smaller cities and become a part 
of their business life. Through better education and larger experience in organiza- 
tions, farmer leaders arc losing their former feeling of inferiority and are meeting 
city men with a sense of the equality of the interests they represent. For the first 
time in history the farmer is coming into a position to challenge the domination of 
the city, which in the past has thrived by its exploitation of the countryside. The 
progress of rural civilization de[)ends upon the extent to which its people obtain the 
advantages of urban associations and yet remain loyal to the fundamental values of 
farm life and to promoting the socialization of their local communities. 


The most striking phenomena of the group relations of the 
farmer are due to a lack of adjustment to new environmental 
conditions. A comparison of the group life of the farmer in the 
past with that under present conditions may reveal the trend of 
social change. 

As a critical date dividing the past from the present, let us use 
the year 1900, for since then rural life has been revolutionized 
more radically by the rural free delivery, the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, good roads, and the radio than in all the previous history 
of agriculture. Prior to 1900 the structure of rural life was chiefly 
determined by its relative isolation; since then this limitation has 
been very largely removed. Formerly the rural groups were those 
of the family and kinship, the neighborhood, the district school, 
the country church, the ladies’ aid, and the local grange or farmers’ 
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dub, all largely within the local neighborhood. They were per- 
sonal or primary groups, involving the whole personality, and in 
the main were groups into which one was bom rather than ones 
which were joined voluntarily. These groups were homogeneous 
and stable because of consanguinity and relative lack of mobility. 
The life and behavior of their members was largely molded by 
them. The neighborhood was distinctly self-conscious, but the 
rural community, at least in the sense in which we use the term 
today, as including the village center and surrounding farms, was 
rarely conceived as an entity. Prior to the general commercializa- 
tion of agriculture American farms were largely self-sufficing, and, 
being isolated from each other, there was little reason for group 
activity except for an occasional exchange of work between neigh- 
bors. Not until common marketing problems arose did American 
farmers form groups for business purposes. Formerly they com- 
peted against each other. 

What is the significant difference in the present situation? In 
the first place let it be made clear that it is impossible to speak of 
'^the farmer” for the whole United States. Our generalization of 
'Hhc farmer” is a carryover from the days of the pioneer and the 
homesteader, when all were on much the same footing. But if we 
confine our attention to the northeastern United States it is true 
that the farmers of the second and third generation from the 
pioneers, the generation which Warren H. Wilson^ has called the 
‘‘household farmer,” were much more undifferentiated than they 
are today. Although there were always considerable differences in 
economic and social status, in the past there was a greater similar- 
ity of status and a very general spirit of democracy among rural 
people. Unfortunately this often degenerated into a false sense 
of equality which frowned on anyone who became different from 
the group norm, and therefore prevented the growth of individual- 
ity and encouraged exceptional individuals to go to town or city 
where they might associate freely with others having like interests 
without being the subject of neighborhood gossip. 

With better transportation and communication the neighbor- 
hood breaks down as a social unit and the rural community with 

' Cf. The Evolution oj the Country Community. 
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the village as its center becomes a functional group. The decline 
of the neighborhood is due to its inability to meet the growing 
social desires of its people and also to the fact that owing to greater 
mobility the population is more demotic and has fewer ties. The 
church, the school, and the grange hall tend to locate in the village. 
On the other hand, community activities increase because of an 
increasing competition with the city with regard to matters edu* 
cational, social, and economic. Modern transportation and com- 
munication make px)ssible the organization of rural life on a new 
basis. Although the farmer has increased association with the 
villager, and they both come to appreciate their interdependence, 
yet the farmer of ability and public spirit now assumes a place of 
leadership so long dominated by the villager because of his central 
location. 

The automobile and the telephone make possible the organi- 
zation and maintenance of many more groups than when contact 
was only occasional by the slow horse-drawn conveyance. This has 
been particularly noticeable in the business organization of agri- 
culture. Doubtless the farm bureau and farmers’ co-operative 
marketing as.sociations might have developed without the automo- 
bile and telephone, but their growth would have taken much 
longer and it would have been impossible to conduct them wath 
their present degree of efficiency. 

The increase of voluntary associations of women and children 
is also a product of the new era and ha.^ a direct effect on the farm 
family. Whereas formerly the “ladies’ aid " was almost the only 
organization for farm women, now they belong to farm-and-home 
bureaus, lodges, W.C.T.U.’s, parent-teacher associations, and vari- 
ous women’s clubs, while the children belong to 4-H clubs. Boy and 
(iirl Scouts, .school athletic teams, etc. The effect of the larger as- 
sociation of farm women in lhe.se newer groups is most far-reach- 
ing. In them individual farm women receive a group support for 
new attitudes concerning home management and family relation- 
shi{)s which do much to change their own lives and that of their 
families. Furthermore, on account of their greater concern for the 
welfare of their children, as they become aware of the social and 
civic problems of modern life, women are much more active than 
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men in promoting social improvement, so that the new group life 
of rural women makes a very important change in the group rela- 
tions of rural communities. 

Just as the neighborhood has broken do\^m as a rural social 
unit, so there is every indication that the hamlet or small village 
is now losing many of its functions to the larger village or town, 
particularly in the older-settled portions of the count r\’ where vil- 
lages often grew up three or four miles apart, and in those sections 
where there has been a notable decline in rural population. The 
high schools locate in the larger villages and towns, and those who 
attend them form wader associations w’hich they maintain, thus 
weakening the ties of the small community. Recent studies in 
Ohio," Nebraska," and New^ York all indicate that the merchants 
of the smaller hamlets and villages are unable to compete wa’th 
the larger places and that they are losing patronage. The rapid 
grow’th of chain stores in our smallest villages is one of the most 
striking changes in rural life. The old personal relationship to 
the local merchant who bought the farmer's produce and gave him 
credit as needed is being replaced by an impersonal relationship 
where each buys and sells on the best market. It seems i)robablc 
that this process tends to the advantage* of the larger villages and 
trade centers. The growing desire of fanners for moving pictures, 
automobile service, hospitals, libraries, etc., gives them increased 
contact with the larger places, for these services depend on a larger 
volume of business than the small village can secure. 

The grange and the ;:hurch still center in the smaller com- 
munities and serve rather restricted areas, though in many sections 
there is a tendency for the open-country church to be absorbed in 
that of the village. These facts seem to support the hypothesis 
that economic and public institutions tend to center in the larger 
villages, while the social agencies, those which involve the per- 
sonal relations of intimate acquaintanceship, tend to remain in 

* Perry P. Denunc, Tkr Soc'uil and F.ronomic Relations of the Farmers with the 
Tvji'ns in Pickanay County, Ohio, Ohio State University Studies, No. q, 1027, Bu- 
reau of Business Research Monographs. 

* The Influence of Automobiles and Good Roads on Retail Trade Centers, Com- 
mittee on Business Rest*arch of the College of Business Administration, University of 
Nebraska Studies in Busines.s, No. 18. 
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the smaller centers. Doubtless some of the reasons why farm peo- 
ple cling to these local groups for their social life is their lack of 
experience in larger groups and their inability to dress and spend 
on the same scale as those living in the larger villages. But if the 
standard of living of farm people continues to increase in the next 
generation or two as it has in the past, if an increasing percentage 
goes to high school, and if our economic system is so adjusted as 
to give the farmer a fair return for his products, then, with the 
better transportation now available, we shall doubtless see even 
those personal social groups extending over larger areas. 

Another factor which tends to widen the farmer’s area of asso- 
ciation is his need for better marketing facilities. With the com- 
mercialization of agriculture, the growing domination of the city 
market, and the increased competition with other sections of this 
and foreign countries due to better means of transportation, farm- 
ers have been forced to organize into co-operative selling asso- 
ciations for the marketing of their products. It is now appreciated 
that to be successful these marketing associations must be built up 
from local units, but these local associations usually cover a larger 
area than the small local community, and the whole influence of 
these associations is to widen the farmer’s contacts. 

Swifter and easier transportation inevitably makes possible 
and tends to produce a stratification and segregation of rural socie- 
ty. In the same time that he could formerly go to the local village by 
horse the farmer can now go to a larger center three or four times 
as far away. Now this larger center draws from an area having 
from ten to fifteen times the population of the smaller community. 
It is possible, therefore, for the larger center to become the place 
of meeting of special-interest groups whose members may meet 
there with no more loss of time than formerly at the smaller cen- 
ters. The same principle applies to the intervisitation of relatives 
and people of similar social status. It is now possible for a family to 
visit another ten miles away more easily than it could formerly drive 
two or three, and there is a tendency to visit those who are most 
congenial rather than to be limited to the immediate neighborhood 
or small community. This stratification of rural society is the same 
process which has occurred in the city, and will tend to increase 
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rural civilization by giving greater freedom to the individual. It 
gives opportunity for association with others of special tastes and 
interests, and so must gradually give rise to a larger tolerance and 
appreciation of gifts and abilities and a decrease of the deadening 
attitude of the isolated community that all are equal and the de- 
sire to compel all to conform to the same pattern of behavior. 

It might be feared that although this realignment of rural so- 
ciety is of obvious advantage to the status of the individual, it may 
lead to a scattering of associations and a weakening or breaking 
down of community ties. Doubtless there is a tendency in this di- 
rection, and we have as yet no accurate observations upon the facts, 
but there is ground for the belief that the increased socialization of 
those who have wider contacts will bring with it a sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the local community which will thus 
retain their loyalty in spite of their outside interests, and will result 
in a more general socialization of the local community than would 
occur had it not had the benefit of the larger contacts of the few. 

There seems no question that the smaller rural communities 
will be absorbed into larger ones which are able to support desired 
institutions and services, but it is not at all clear that the size of 
the functional community will be governed by the radius of easy 
accessibility by automobile. Rather it will probably be determined 
by the area giving a sufficient support to certain institutions, and 
yet not so large but that more or less personal acquaintanceship 
and the characteristics of a primary group may be maintained. 
Although there has been considerable mobility among farmers, 
the rate of mobility will probably decrease in the future, for suc- 
cessful farming must be more or less permanent. A farmer cannot 
move every year or two and succeed, as may the townsman. The 
farmer’s associations are therefore more permanent. He has more 
relatives in the community, a larger percentage of whom have 
been born and raised in the same community. Furthermore, the 
local community is held together by the common vocation of most 
of its people and by the fact that they are increasingly compelled 
to act collectively for the successful conduct of their business. 
There is a tendency, therefore, for the farmer to cling to groups 
within an area in which he has personal acquaintance, which will 
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probably coincide very largely with the functional community area. 
For these reasons it is doubtful whether there will ever be as 
marked class differences in the country as in the city. 

The effect of the segregation of those of similar social status 
may, however, already be seen in many rural sections, as, for ex- 
ample, in church relationships. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that since the war there has been a considerable increase of small 
groups of minor religious sects, such as the Church of the Naza- 
rene, Pentecostal Holiness, Holy Rollers, and various fundamen- 
talist groups. No adequate study has been given this movement, 
but it seems evident that in most cases these groups are composed 
of marginal people who, because of educational, social, and eco- 
nomic status, do not find the established churches congenial. They 
arise in the “interstitial” or unsocialized areas of rural society. 
Thus in the intellectual, social, and religious spheres the rela- 
tions of rural people are becoming more voluntary, freer, and less 
controlled by custom; but in the economic sphere, the chief area 
of social conflict with the city, social control is tightening, and the 
farmer, like the trade-union man of the city, is being forced to act 
collectively for the maintenance of his economic interests. 

With the increasing complexity and organization of rural life 
the individual is freed from customary control, but if satisfactory 
rural civilization is to exist he must be brought to participate vol- 
untarily and intelligently in more associations than in the past. If 
he remains isolated he is a drag on the standard of life of the whole 
community. This means that much more active effort must be 
made by all agencies toward the socialization of the individual. It 
also means that the more successful farmers will have to give more 
time to the leadership of group activities than in the past. Only the 
farmer who is economically successful can afford to give much 
time to group leadership. The question is whether those economi- 
cally successful will have sufficient interest in agriculture and rural 
life to work for its interests, or will they retire to town and village, 
or sell out their ability to other interests, as trade-union leaders 
have so often done. A study of seventy-four “master farmers” of 
the Middle West made by Dr. Eben Mumford'' shows that “in not 

* Farm Income and Farm Life (Ed. by Dwight Sanderson), pp. 142, 143. 
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a single instance is the interest of these farmers confined to their 
home and to the farm, but they are also members of several kinds 
of organizations in their community, county, and state, and they 
belong to and actively support a much higher number of com- 
munity organizations than the average farmer. Moreover, they 
are not merely members of these organizations, but are now or 
have been officers of several of them and have assumed much of 
the responsibility for their success.’’ There is every reason to be- 
lieve that farmer leadership is developing as rapidly as can reason- 
ably be expected and that it will show the same loyalty as that 
which has characterized the agrarian movement in other countries. 

Turning now to the relation of the farmer to the city, it seems 
safe to assert that in the psist he has rarely been a member of any 
urban groups and has had little to do with the city directly. In the 
past the city has dominated the countryside, and although the city 
has been the cradle of civilization and has brought to the country- 
man a higher standard of living, yet on the whole the city has 
amassed wealth through the exploitation of the country through 
military, political, and economic power, as so well described by 
Oppenheimer.® In the past, therefore, the city and the farm have 
been in conflict. 

At present, however, a new integration of economic and cul- 
tural areas tributary to city centers seems to be commencing, and 
a new understanding of their interdependence is being developed 
between the city and its hinterland. We witness the beginning of 
the countryman having ^ place in urban groups. This general 
process seems to involve two fundamental movements: The first 
may, for convenience, be called the growth of regionalism, while the 
second may be termed rural urbanization. 

It is becoming evident that the continued growth of our larger 
metropolitan cities has no sound economic basis, and the idea of 
decentralizing industry is already being advocated by hard-headed 
business men. At the same time we are seeing the advantage of 
promoting regional economic areas rather than further encourag- 
ing the tendency toward regional specialization. Thus France has 
organized her business interests into a series of regional chambers 

“Franz Oppenheimer, The State. 
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of commerce, each fostering and promoting the economic life of its 
own area, while in this country we have recognized this principle 
in the organization of the Federal Reserve banking system, and we 
see the migration of the textile and shoe industries from New Eng- 
land and the packing industry from Chicago. Is it not probable 
that in the long run the relatively self-sufficient economic system 
of France organized in autonomic economic units will be more suc- 
cessful than the highly specialized and unbalanced economy of 
Great Britain? There seems to be a tendency to strengthen the 
functional economic areas, which will result in a strengthening of 
the ties between the urban centers of those regions and their tribu- 
tary territory. 

At the same time the city is having an increased place in the 
life of the countryside; there is a definite rural urbanization. Farm 
and village people now read city papers; they buy their good 
clothes and furniture in the cities; and they go to the cities for 
movies and other forms of entertainment. They have become part 
of the city ^^public” if they have not entered city groups. But the 
relation of rural people to the small cities, such as the county seats 
or small industrial centers of 5,000-25,000 inhabitants, is even 
more intimate and tends to increase with the rising standard of 
living of the farmer. A rapidly increasing percentage of the rural 
population adjacent to these cities is composed of city workers. 

In a very suggestive article entitled “The Indivisible Utility,’’ 
Miss Mary Austin® has called attention to the unifying power of 
the common dependence of southwestern communities on irriga- 
tion, and she has offered some very keen observations concerning 

®Mary Austin, “The Indivisible Utility,” Survey Graphic (December i, 1925), 
pp. 301-6, 327 : “If there is any hope that a superior type of civic attachment may 
be evolved on American soil it can only be in those communities which cannot even 
come into existence except by a prearranged community of interest, patterned 
around the indivisible utility ” 

“Possibly the destruction of rural life in the eastern United States — which, if 
you examine it in the light of your own reactions and mental images, means the de- 
struction of the self-sustaining farm-complex — is nothing like so despairful a prob- 
ability as it appears in some quarters. It may be merely the decay of an otherwise 
insuperable barrier to the reformation of the town-and-country complex on the basis 
that the whole sum of civilization, science, art, and the social impetus constitutes, 
for the temperate zone farmer, an indivisible and indispensable utility which will 
bring him at last completely into the community.” 
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the application of this principle to the evolution of rural life. May 
we not see the beginnings of this “indivisible utility’’ in the trade 
facilities which the small city now furnishes its tributary area, in 
the county hospital with its clinics, in the county library system, 
and in the theatrical and musical entertainments for whose main- 
tenance it needs the patronage of its rural communities? The time 
was when the farmer would have thought it quite utopian to dream 
of going to the city one or two evenings a week for moving pic- 
tures. Once a year to the circus was a never-to-be-forgotten event 
for the average farm boy. The day will come when the city will 
be an aesthetic center whose theater, music, and fine art will be 
patronized by the people of the open country just as today they 
support the annual circus. The development of this “indivisible 
utility” between farm and city seems to be directly dependent upon 
the ability of the farmer to enjoy a higher standard of living. With 
the better organization of farmers so that they may be in a position 
to more or less control the volume of their products and to bargain 
collectively for the price they receive, and with a relative under- 
production of farm products which will raise the price-level to 
that of other industries, the farmers of the next generation will 
insist upon enjoying more and more of the cultural advantages 
heretofore confined to the cities, and with their support many a 
small city will be able to maintain institutions not now possible. A 
better understanding between farmers and the small city is also 
developing through the better organization of farmers which gives 
them a tangible means nf representation. When groups of farmers 
are doing a considerable business in buying and selling they are 
included in the business life of the small city the same as any other 
group; and when farm women are organized for various lines of 
domestic, civic, and social betterment they become part of a unit 
composed of city and country members. Already in many small 
cities we find leading farmers members of various luncheon clubs 
or of the chamber of commerce, and county farmers’ organizations 
meet in the cities and are part of their life. Of course these ten- 
dencies are stronger in the strictly agricultural regions of the 
country, but as they develop there they will extend to the more 
highly industrialized regions. Ultimately the rural areas tribu- 
tary to every city should have a definite relation to the organized 
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group life of the city. In the past the farmer has been unable to 
take a place in the group life of the city because he has not had 
the advantage of experience in association which the city man has 
enjoyed; but since transportation has made possible effective 
farmers’ organizations, and since farmers are having the advantage 
of secondary and higher education, they are developing leaders 
who can take their place in conferences and organizations com- 
posed of urban and rural interests, as do the leaders of city groups. 

The antagonism of the farmer to the city has in the past been 
chiefly due to fear and a sense of inferiority. Organization and 
education now make it possible for representative farmers to meet 
the representatives of business and industry with a feeling of 
equality. For the first time in history rural people have a chance 
successfully to challenge urban domination. There is no more fun- 
damental basis of conflict between farmer and city man than be- 
tween manufacturer and laborer, or laborer and merchant, within 
the city, and in both cases progress lies in the strong organization of 
each interest so that it may bargain effectively with the other, and 
gradually each may come to see that its greatest good is to be 
achieved only through their mutual adjustment to the common 
welfare. 

The day of rural isolation is past. Any effort to segregate rural 
from urban life is a vain attempt to stem the tide of progress. 
There are values in urban civilization which when rightly used will 
make rural life much more congenial, as there are values in country 
life which are essential to the happiness, health, and sanity of our 
increasing city population. Increased contacts with cities means a 
larger life for rural p)eople. Nevertheless, owing to the relation of 
successful agriculture to the land, there will be a greater perma- 
nency of rural locality groups, and rural people will find a satis- 
faction in the personal groups of their own local communities 
which will not be filled by the broader but less personal associa- 
tions in the urban centers. The progress of rural civilization de- 
pends upon the extent to which its people obtain the advantages 
of urban associations and yet remain loyal to the fundamental 
values of farm life and to promoting the socialization of their local 
communities. 
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ABSTRACT 

Changing relations between town and country. — The established order of the 
rural population has been rudely disturbed by a number of changes, some of long 
standing, others of recent appearance. Among the unsettling economic conditions are 
improvements in agricultural production, the great expansion of urbanism, and the 
post-war crisis in farming. The great drift to the city has helped to unsettle rural 
inhabitants, to depopulate the countryside, and to destroy multitudes of villages in 
agricultural regions. Certain new communicating devices like the automobile and the 
radio have had an immediate effect of disrupting the old social alignments of coun- 
try districts and of urbanizing rural people. An impending phenomenon dynamic 
with premonitory implications of a disorganizing character is the machine called 
“the combine,” devoted to harvesting grain, which may be the entering wedge to 
establishing capitalistic farming of the factory type. 


Scarcely anyone can fail to perceive that changes of a most ex- 
traordinary nature are now in process touching the constitution 
and processes of country life. In fact, conditions of farm life are 
being disrupted and transformed so subtly and surreptitiously that 
the mind of the observer is liable to overlook or miss seeing whole 
scenes and even acts in the great drama that is being enacted. We 
are likely to be bewildered by the rapidity and complexity of the 
transition, and we will Ije fortunate if we are able to record a few 
of the many facts worthy of recognition. Probably not since the 
advent of the railway, the settling of the prairies, and the introduc- 
tion of machine agriculture has anything happened in agricultural 
society at all comparable, when viewed as to their results to what 
is now taking place. 

Speaking by and large of the relation existing between farmers 
and non-agricultural communities throughout the larger portion of 
the United States during our past history, it is safe to make the 
generalization that that relation has been comparatively clear-cut 
and stable. This does not mean that there have not been disruptive 
and disorganizing influences manifesting themselves at times, but 
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that there has been a rather well-recognized and typical mode of 
adjustment between the two kinds of populations. The farming 
districts have always stood apart as rather distinctive types of lo- 
cal neighborhoods or communities. Farming people have lived on 
farms they operated for family rather than for capitalistic or pure- 
ly commercial purposes. Their ambitions have been centered chief- 
ly in the home, in making a living for, and rearing, a family. Their 
social satisfactions have been largely realized in the associations 
found within the family and furnished by neighboring with their 
nearby neighbors. There was a decided and vital consciousness of 
kind among farmers which was based on similar and common 
modes of work, living, housing, and dressing. Farmers sought out 
farmers above everyone else with whom to visit, and farming dis- 
tricts had their own kinds of sociability and recreation. There were 
few intrusions and interjections of culture elements and social pat- 
terns from the outside. Farmers generally were characterized by a 
great social aloofness from townsmen and urban dwellers. As a 
consequence, farm neighborhoods and communities manifested a 
distinctive individuality. They preserved their separateness, real- 
ized a considerable internal solidarity, and enjoyed a large degree 
of integrity of communal life. 

This Arcadian equanimity and established order of the rural 
populations has been rudely disturbed by a number of changes and 
innovations, some of which began to operate several decades ago, 
while others have appeared very recently. They have stirred the 
souls of rural peoples, and in truth put them on wheels or wings. 
No longer are multitudes of these people satisfied to live in isolated 
independence. Because of the stupendous results to rural popula- 
tions it is worth noting the agencies which have brought them 
about. 

First, certain economic conditions have appeared during recent 
decades, and others within the last few years, which have unsettled 
farm life and exerted a disturbing influence upon the relation of 
farmers to other groups. I refer to improvements in agricultural 
production, the great expansion of urbanism, and the post-war cri- 
sis in farming. The persistent attempt at surplus-legislation in 
Congress is an expression of the post-war situation. During the 
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war, fanners were encouraged to expand production. To do so, 
many of them purchased new and expensive equipment at greatly 
inflated war prices. Immediately succeeding the war, farm prices 
plunged down to pre-war levels. Farmers were then compelled to 
pay inflated prices with their deflated dollars to wipe out their new 
indebtedness and to purchase consumptive goods on which to live. 
They have been doing it ever since the war. Farm indebtedness 
and farm mortgages grew and multiplied during the war and since. 
Many thousands of farmers lost their farms as the result of the de- 
bacle. As a consequence, agricultural populations have come to feel 
a deep sense of injustice, and they are prone to hold urban industri- 
alists and financiers responsible for their plight. 

In the background of this is the influence of improved agricul- 
tural processes and the spectral domination of cities. Improved 
farming has driven many millions of people from the farms. Let 
me give an illustration of this. According to the last decennial cen- 
sus, rural populations increased in the amount of 1,600,000 during 
the decade ending 1920. But I estimate that the total actual rural 
increase was over eight million. That is, the squeezing process due 
to improved methods of production drove some six million people 
out of rural districts, about three-fourths of which are from the 
open country. 

Then there is the fact of urban domination. Cities have multi- 
plied, grown into giants, and thrust out their influences into rural 
districts in divers ways. As farmers are apt to see it, they are the 
homes of capitalists, trusts, middlemen, speculators, exploiters — 
all those who prey on the "‘poor farmer.” They confront the agri- 
culturalist like devouring hosts and hedge him about. They come 
to control many of his local banks, elevators, and stores. They ob- 
fuscate his attempts at national governmental relief. Consequent- 
ly, all over the world there is great agricultural unrest and revolt. 
Agrarian movements arise in almost every land. Agrarian legisla- 
tion is undertaken; land settlement laws are demanded; nationali- 
zation of land in many countries of Europe has resulted. These are 
expressions of the state of mind of farmers, of their attitude to- 
ward urbanism, and records of their efforts at self-protection. 

Second, there have been great changes in populations which. 
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either as accompaniment or cause, have helped to unsettle rural 
inhabitants. Recent decades have witnessed the greatest shifts of 
population known to history. A very considerable part of this shift 
has been the movement of individuals from rural districts to cities. 
During the last census decade about six and a half million persons 
transferred from the rural to the urban side of the ledger in our na- 
tion — a matter of much over half a million a year. Each year dur- 
ing that decade enough persons were urbanized in this way to form 
a city the size of Milwaukee, Baltimore, or Boston. We have come 
to the place where, for the first time, our farming population is ac- 
tually diminishing. Year by year fewer farming people live on 
farms in the United States. Over 70 per cent of our national popu- 
lation are non-agriculturists now. 

Along with this terrific drift away from the country has gone 
rural depopulation. Not only is the nation as a nation losing farm- 
ers, but also states, counties, and townships end the year with rural 
population deficits. To get an idea of how widespread this rural de- 
population in our nation is, I have made a study of the situation in 
nearly three thousand townships located in seventeen states dis- 
tributed throughout the nation. I found that over 60 out of every 
100 townships had fewer rural inhabitants in 1920 than in 1910. 
These townships are well distributed, so as to be representative. 
New York State stood highest, with nearly 94 per cent of its town- 
ships suffering such decline ; North Carolina was lowest, with slight- 
ly over 34 per cent of its townships so affected. The Southeast and 
the Pacific coast are best off in this respect, while the Northeast is 
the greatest loser. 

Besides this, there are multitudes of villages throughout the 
nation that are disappearing. Between 1910 and 1920 about 37 per 
cent of our villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants each lost inhabi- 
tants, and another large proportion were stationary. One cannot 
travel through the Northwest without witnessing the profound evi- 
dence in multitudes of villages of decline and death. In my section 
of the country, which is one of the best farming districts of the na- 
tion, the larger part of our villages are dead or dying. On every 
hand one sees places which, prosperous a few years ago, now have 
not a shop or store open and doing business. The improved high- 
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ways and the automobile have done their work. Why should any- 
one trade at the local small, dingy store when an hour’s drive over 
a wonderful highway will place before him so much greater as- 
sortments of goods? 

Third, there have appeared certain new communicating devices 
which are acting as disorganizing forces on the relation of town to 
country. The advent of the automobile is doubtless the most dis- 
turbing influence the country populations have ever been subjected 
to. We have suggested that it is at the bottom of the disappearance 
of many of our rural villages. Its effects on trade are well known. 
The nearby merchant, banker, and shopkeeper know how deadly it 
is to their business. But its social effects appear to be equally pro- 
found and far-reaching. Things are in transition now, and we can- 
not yet make out what the new situation is to be and what new 
alignments will take shape. But we can see what is going on and 
can note some things. For one thing, the old social alignments of 
country districts are wrecked wherever highways and autos abound. 
Neighborhoods and local communities of the open country have 
gone to smash in many places. Farmers now drive far away to en- 
joy their vacations, to get their entertainment, to go to church. 
The local organizations and institutions shrivel and go out of busi- 
ness. Further — ^and I regard it as a devastating fact — farmers are 
actually losing their neighborliness. It used to be that they neigh- 
bored closely and frequently. When a nearby farmer was sick it 
was known and neighbors went in to help out. They kept track of 
each other and helped one.another. They had a community of life 
and found satisfaction in it. Now in so many localities this has 
changed. Farmers are not neighboring as formerly. I know cases 
of farmers being ill for weeks, confined to the home, and up and 
around again without erstwhile neighbors knowing of the illness. 
That was unthinkable formerly. 

What the new social alignment will be is a guess. Presumably 
the local school will be kept up. In some instances an especially 
well-established church in the open country will abide. No doubt 
there will be a tendency to cement associations of church and en- 
tertainment in some nearby village. But doubtless there will be 
the forming of associations in quite distant places of larger import 
than the little local village. 
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The radio is making its contribution to changing the old status 
between country and city. It is one of the agencies by means 
of which cultural influences of all sorts originating in cities are 
sprayed, showered, and even flooded upon rural districts. The ur- 
banization of rural people is taking place at a rapid rate and the 
radio is becoming one of the chief means of accomplishing this. 
Those who control the avenues to farmers’ minds have gone far to- 
ward controlling the persons, the conduct, the economic conditions, 
the pastimes, and the places and ways of carrying on association. 
It is conceivable that farmers may be led to adopt policies which 
are diametrically opposed to their own best interests through the 
subtle insinuations and distillations of the agencies radiating ideas. 
Rural districts are somewhat liable to be subordinated to metro- 
politan centers and large towns and to be dominated by them in 
ways which will be destructive of the original independence, so 
long the boast of our agricultural classes. 

On the other hand, there are undoubted gains to farmers to be 
assigned to the radio. There should be a considerable lift in the 
level of their culture all along the line. If they desire it, they may 
sit in their homes and enjoy talks, sermons, and music of a much 
higher quality than they could enjoy locally. It is likely that the 
tastes of the generation coming on, at least, would be stimulated to 
select the better or even the best. 

We could not expect the radio to make any considerable trans- 
formation in the immediate grouping of farmers. There seems to 
be no ground for thinking that this instrument will call people to 
assemble in large groups to enjoy its contribution. What it gives is, 
on the average, as much enjoyed in the privacy of the home as it 
would be in the presence of hundreds or thousands. In fact, the 
presence of other persons in large numbers might very considera- 
bly diminish the satisfaction, because of many distracting elements. 
Consequently we are not to think that farmers will travel to village 
or city to listen in, and so be led to form fuller associations in those 
places. We might even conceive, perhaps, that the radio may act 
as a stabilizing agency on farmers, helping to keep them satisfied 
with farm life, with the home, and lessen the attractions of cities. 

We cannot doubt that the automobile and the radio constitute 
two of the most effective agencies so far perfected for purposes of 
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communication. The auto, by its ability to carry human beings 
long distances in short time with comfort and even delight, multi- 
plies contacts between individuals and lays the basis of larger asso- 
ciations. That which is local in space is overcome and wider and 
different groupings are made possible. The radio overcomes space 
and time and pours in upon the auditors the floods of ideas and sug- 
gestions from all over the world. That they will do much to trans- 
form the ideas, tastes, standards, prejudices and practices of farm- 
ers goes without saying. But just what the exact levels of culture 
and social alignments are that will eventuate cannot now be ap- 
proximated. 

In the remaining time at my disposal I desire to advert to cer- 
tain impending phenomena which are dynamic with premonitory 
implications of a disorganizing character. We have had our agri- 
cultural revolution which was due largely to the adoption of im- 
proved farm machinery. We are now witnessing the advent of 
certain greater agricultural machines which are bound to have a 
profound effect upon farm process, the economics of farming, and 
perhaps the mode of regimenting populations for farming purposes. 

We doubtless are all aware of the existence and use of the ma- 
chine called “the combine’’ which is devoted to harvesting grain. 
It has the ability to harvest and thresh the crop at one operation 
and to do it very rapidly. By using two trucks to catch and trans- 
port the grain to elevators a very extensive crop may be disposed 
of in an incredibly short time. I understand that this machine is 
being adopted very widely and rapidly. Thus, it is stated that Kan- 
sas employed some ten thousand in harvesting the last season’s 
crop. 

Now it appears that equally effective large-scale machines are 
manufactured which will do for seeding what the combine is doing 
for harvesting. Some of these have been in use in the form of trac- 
tors and gang plows. Sometimes the harrow and seeder have been 
put on behind the plows, with the result that in one operation the 
ground is plowed, prepared, and seeded. Great improvements are 
being made in assembling and articulating this machinery. But 
such machines have not been available for all crops. Corn, cotton, 
and kindred crops are different from small grains in their seeding 
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requirements, and also demand cultivation during the growing sea- 
son. However, this situation is being met by power-driven planters 
and cultivators which will either plant or cultivate several rows of 
grain at a time. So it appears we are coming to the era when giant 
machines will be employed to do much of the farming. It is true 
that they cannot be used for every phase of farming. Some forms 
of agriculture are not amenable to them; and there might be a 
problem about diversification. But they are going to be used wide- 
ly and they are bound to have some revolutionary results. For ex- 
ample, I have a friend who is the agricultural expert of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company in the Northwest. He is the manager 
of several experimental farms in the States and of two in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Canada. Besides this he lectures to thousands 
of farmers yearly. As the popular phrase goes, “he knows his vege- 
tables.” He informs me that by means of this giant agricultural 
machinery it will be possible to grow great areas of grain in the 
semiarid sections of the West, to seed and harvest the crops at a 
cost of something like a dollar an acre, disregarding overheads, 
and to make money from the transaction even if only one crop out 
of four or five is secured. 

Now, what does this promise to do to agriculture, to farmers, 
and to farm life in general? It looks as though it may be the enter- 
ing wedge to the establishing of capitalistic farming of the factory 
type. Much of our crop production might then be carried on as fac- 
tories are operated, by means of managers, bosses, and hired labor. 
Farming would be a commercial proposition rather than a family 
matter. Small farms would give place to those of thousands of 
acres. Operators and employees might live miles away from the 
plant and go there only whenever needed. It might prove to be the 
death of scattered farm life, the dissolver of country neighbor- 
hoods and communities, the transformer of country inhabitants into 
large-town and city residents. In other words, there might be no 
farming communities left between which and cities relationships 
could exist. 

I am not predicting these things in detail, only trying to indi- 
cate some of the possibilities of future developments. What is sug- 
gested here, it may be noted, is rather in line with Mr. Ford’s state- 
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ment that farming might very well be carried on from industrial 
villages. According to his idea, much time is wasted in farming. 
He holds that had we industrial towns well distributed it would be 
possible for the employees to go out to surrounding farms a few 
times a year and accomplish the necessary farming in an extreme- 
ly short time. I have been inclined to regard his notion of this as 
visionary. But the trend of events may be assisting to realize them. 

I am frank to say that the conception of factory farming is de- 
cidedly distasteful to me. The family farm has seemed to me to be 
the best mode of farming for all concerned: the farmer’s family, 
the local community, and the nation. So I am not inviting giant 
farming. But I suspect it is on the way. Our function as social sci- 
entists is to accept events as they arrive and then seek to interpret 
them truthfully. It is this function I am seeking to perform, how- 
ever short of accomplishing it successfully I have fallen. 
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ABSTRACT" 

This paper is an attempt to formulate a sociological concept of migration; it 
proposes, in short, that migration be considered, not merely as a geographical phe- 
nomenon, a movement through space or change of residence, but as a movement 
which initiates profound changes, first in the social organization of society, and sec- 
ond in the personalities and personality traits of the individuals and peoples in- 
volved. 

The writer reviews the theories which regard social changes as due (i) to en- 
vironmental causes, (2) to gradual evolution by the accumulation and selection of 
variations, cultural or biological. It does this in order to introduce the conception 
suggested by Frederick J. Teggart in his volume The Processes of History, and later 
in his essay The Theory of History, which conception may be called the catastrophic 
theory of change. In this connection it is suggested that such a theory must even- 
tually take account of the changes which are taking place in the character of the 
migrations and movements of peoples. These changes may be summed up in the 
statement that migration, in the earlier sense of mass migration, has given way to 
mobility, the independent movement of individuals, and for this reason the conse- 
quences of migration are not what they were earlier. It is pointed out that migra- 
tion, which may be regarded as one of the processes by which a new equilibrium of 
social and economic forces is achieved, involves, in the long run, the assimilation and 
amalgamation of peoples. In the meantime, races may live for long periods in a re- 
lation of symbiosis, a relation which cannot be regarded as social in the strict sense. 
When, however, assimilation begins, particularly among races widely different in cul- 
tural, and especially in physical, traits, a new type of personality is likely to appear, 
namely, the racial and cultural hybrid. This is the man who lives his life in two 
distinctly cultural and racial groups. He is what the writer calls “the marginal man,” 
because he lives on the margin between two cultures and two peoples, not quite at 
home in either. The typical marginal man has been, and is to some extent still, the 
Jew. The mulatto in the United States, the Eurasian, and the Christian convert are 
the modem examples. Individuals in this situation tend to become intermediaries 
between, and interpreters of, the different cultural groups in which they live. They 
represent on the whole a superior class intellectually, and often play an important 
r61e in society. 

" Printed in full in the American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928. 
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PERSONALITY TYPES AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 
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ABSTRACT 

The objects of occupational selection are persons most of whom have been 
reared in families in which they have inherited sets of social objects and attitudes 
more or less common to the community. The division of labor operates on these 
persons, in an urbanized world, by mobilizing them from their milieu natal (Durk- 
heim) and making them available at the points where competition will give them a 
place. The completeness of this mobilization varies in different types of occupa- 
tions; the completeness of personality change of those who enter the occupation 
varies with it. Sometimes the mobilization of the person is of another sort, involv- 
ing conversion, long professional training, and development of esoteric skill and in- 
terests. The more mobile and esoteric the occupational type, the more completely 
are familial and local ties and mores left behind. The person finds a “life- organiza- 
tion” in the occupational group, social objects and attitudes, and definitions of his 
wishes (note the Catholic priest, the college professor, the actor, the hobo, the trav- 
eling salesman). 

A division of labor may be sacred or secular. In a caste system one is bom to 
a station and a sacred set of prerogatives; his personality is a stereotype. In our 
world but few are born to their stations. The occupations themselves are new, or at 
least changed. Most financiers, both in Europe and America, are of the “first genera- 
tion”; they are upstarts with poor relations. Occupational selection begins anew 
every day, upsetting morals and social organization. A man’s trade thus becomes 
more important than his family. 

Each occupation tends to have its peculiar realm of sacred and secular objects. 
The sacred objects are its interests and prerogatives. Its secular objects are within 
the realm of its technique. To the anatomist, the right to cut up human bodies is 
sacred; the body itself is secular, an object to manipulate and study. In terms of 
these objects he has certain tendencies to behave in a manner peculiar to his occu- 
pation. In so far as these tendencies to behave and these objects differ from those of 
the rest of the world, he constitutes a type. 

Classification of persons into types by these objective criteria is perhaps more 
significant for an understanding of modern social organization than are such general 
classifications as represented by the familiar philistine, bohemian classification. 

A classification of personality types according to divisions of labor must be sup- 
plemented by further classification within each unit. Certain types move easily and 
almost necessarily from one occupation to another. But the persons who do so be- 
come themselves a distinct type. 

* Printed in full in the American Journal of Sociology, March, 1928. 
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HOTEL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 

NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT" 

Statistics of hotels and the hotel population. — Due largely to a lack of agree- 
ment as to the meaning of the term “hotel,” the various sources for statistics of ho- 
tels in the United States are inadequate and contradictory. A study based on hotel 
directories indicates a larger relative number of hotel rooms in leading cities of the 
Pacific coast than in the other large cities of the country. Since no definite statis- 
tical information is available for the hotel population in general, a special study 
was made of hotel dwellers in Seattle. This study gave the percentage of occu- 
pancy, the weekly and seasonal fluctuations and the sex and age composition of 
the population in 437 hotels. There were two and one-half times as many couples 
without children as couples with children. Characteristics of hotel life. — In the 
large metropolitan hotel the guest is only a number and is characteristically de- 
tached from the place in which he sleeps. In some cases this anonymity and im- 
personality encourages a restless, lonesome, unhappy state of mind. In other cases 
it encourages an escape from the restraints of more intimate groups, such as the 
small town or the ghetto. Personality patterns in the hotel environment. — Although 
a certain formal etiquette — a kind of mechanical correctness — tends to develop in 
the better-class hotels, the mores, that part of our tradition that is thought to in- 
volve the general welfare, tend to break down in the hotel environment. Among the 
heavy offenders for stealing hotel property are listed “men and women who in their 
own communities command respect, but who, on going to a hotel, take a ‘moral 
holiday.’ ” The individual who lives continually in hotels tends to become either 
blase or urbane. The hotel child, for example, is usually overstimulated. The tend- 
ency, however, seems to be toward the development of immunity to the influences 
of the hotel environment, and this accommodation is be.st described as sophistication 
or urbanity. Thus the individual may gradually accustom himself to “living in pub- 
lic, eating in public, and all but sleeping in public.” 

" Printed in full in the American Journal of Sociology, March, 1928, 
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ABSTRACT 

Case study of small institutions as a method of research.— A common-sense 
meaning for behaviorism would seem to be the study of life from the standpoint of 
organic process, and in this sense we are all, I suppose, behaviorists. This func- 
tional or behavioristic point of view involves a pretty radical change in our criteria 
of scientific knowledge. Behavioristic knowledge is essentially organic, must exist in 
wholes or it does not exist at all. It deals with conformations, patterns, systems, not 
with mechanical units. Our instruments of precision must be such as record living 
wholes. Quantification is useful, but is not, as in physics, the final criterion. Statist 
tics may be behavioristic, but is no method for the study of whole persons, and 
should be used with reserve in psychology and education, where understanding of 
the individual organism is the main thing. The aim of behavioristic science is the 
complete perception, record, and understanding of fundamental acts. Sociology aims 
likewise to see and record human life as an actual dramatic activity. Its technique 
should consist largely in some sort of description, at once exact and dramatic, analo- 
gous to the motion pictures of Kohler. Although some use can be made of pictures, 
we must rely for the most part upon a language technique. The idea that scientific 
and literary are antithetical terms should be got rid of. A literary technique, exact, 
disciplined, responsible, and yet vivid and imaginative is indispensable to social de- 
scription. Behaviorism promises to put the dramatic where it belongs, at the center. 
Case study is a direct and all-around study of life-histories, as distinguished from 
more indirect partial and abstragt methods. It may be applied not only to individu- 
als and families, but to institutions, provided their life-history is accessible and they 
are not too large to be treated in this direct and total fashion. An institution, as dis- 
tinguished from a group, is a continuous organic activity with a social heritage of its 
o\iTi. Our aim in studying one is to understand what part it plays in the social proc- 
ess, to extend our knowledge by comparison with others more or less similar, and, 
eventually, to ascertain types of institutions. Every institution must have a special 
character and function which explain its power to live; this must be ascertained, 
also its mechanisms of attack and defense, and so on, whatever is necessary to a 
thorough comprehension of its life. 


All science, I suppose, proceeds by analysis, that is, by inten- 
sive study of what appear to be the more essential and lasting con- 
stituents of nature, by penetrative observation of limited, manage- 
able, representative phenomena. If we can understand these we 
may hope to extend our knowledge to larger wholes. 


1*3 
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Now in the realm of life the representative phenomena are 
themselves life-processes. What else can they be? Life is always 
life, not an assemblage of other things. If we study facts of mere 
structure it is always in the hope of getting light on the life facts 
to which they are related. In sociology we do much work whose 
relation to vital process is indirect and may not be apparent, but is 
there if the work is worth doing. It is back of our study of atti- 
tudes, for example; a research concerning the attitudes of immi- 
grants has in view, I suppose, a better eventual understanding of 
the life-changes which come with the mingling of races, national- 
ities, and cultures. 

Another way of putting what I have in mind is to say that the 
object of our study is always behavior, not forgetting that it may 
be an indirect object, and that groups and institutions behave as 
well as individuals. A common-sense meaning for behaviorism 
would seem to be the study of life from the standpoint of organic 
process, and in this sense we are all, I suppose, behaviorists. We 
see life as adaptation, survival, evolution, and are interested in 
acts as they bear on these processes. That some behaviorists desire 
to exclude consciousness from such study is a notable fact, but 
hardly gives them the right to monopolize an expressive word. 

It seems to me that this organic or behavioristic point of view 
involves some revision in our criteria of scientific knowledge. We 
are accustomed to think of scientific exactness as a matter of 
measurement in small units of space and time. But behavioristic 
knowledge is essentially organic, must exist in wholes or it does 
not exist at all. Even in its simplest forms it deals with conforma- 
tions, patterns, systems, not with mechanical units. For this reason 
the phenomena of life are often better distinguished by pattern 
than by quantity. Those who are striving to make sociology an 
exact science might well give more attention to the method of 
pattern comparison. Starting, perhaps, from the use of finger 
prints to identify criminals, it might conceivably be carried, by the 
aid of photography and phonography, into very subtle regions of 
behavior. Measurement is only one kind of precision. What could 
be more precise, as a record of visible behavior, than a motion pic- 
ture? Yet it is not quantitative. Its precision is total, not incre- 
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mental, a matter of patterns rather than of minute differences in 
space. Our instruments of precision should be such as record living 
wholes, not such as reduce them to lifeless units. If we had a film 
of George Washington, with phonograph accompaniment, taken 
when he was conducting the raid on the British at Germantown, 
it would add more to our precise knowledge of him than all the 
measurements imaginable. The insistence on the quantitative 
where it is out of place is one source of that laborious futility not 
uncommon in certain lines of research. 

And yet I would not wish to abate that ardor for measurement 
that is so healthy a trait of recent work. Many kinds of observa- 
tion must be quantitative in order to be precise, and the statistical 
processes by which we ascertain whether an observed act is typical 
or not are quantitative in their nature. We must use discrimina- 
tion. 

The statistical method cannot take us very far in subjects like 
education or criminology, where understanding of persons is the 
main thing. It does not deal with the organism as a whole, but 
with traits or functions of some sort which are artificially separated 
and treated as numerical units. What is a trait apart from a man? 
Does it not get its reality from being an aspect of a concrete human 
organism? And if you take that away, what is left? Statistics of 
traits are useful as an indication of mass tendencies, but they give 
us no human reality, and should, in such fields, be subsidiary to 
the study of whole persons. 

What, then, is the aim -of behavioristic science? I take it to be 
the complete perception, record, and understanding of fundamen- 
tal acts, with the consequent ability to foresee them.^ This calls, 
first, for an exact and comprehensive technique of observation and 
comparison, and then for all the constructive imagination we can 
bring to bear. How would this apply to animal life, to the behavior, 
let us say, of mallard ducks? I suppose that adequate science must 
require, for one thing, a moving-picture record of all the essential 
functional acts of the species, their modes of feeding, of coition, of 
nesting, brooding, concealment, attack, defense, and so on. When 

* I have found stimulating the discussion of behaviorism by Grace A. de Laguna 
in her work on Speech. 
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our technique permits, this should include the functioning of colors 
and cries, and should embrace, not only the birds themselves, but 
what is essential in the environment. One must also, no doubt, 
make records of weight and dimensions, of the number and length 
of the wing feathers, and other details having some bearing on 
function. Statistical inquiries regarding the numbers and move- 
ments of the birds may well be undertaken, because these reveal 
large-scale functional activities. If we had all this observed, re- 
corded, and digested, not merely in detail, but as a living whole, so 
assimilated by the imagination that we could understand how the 
species adapts itself and has adapted itself to the conditions of life, 
and could predict what a given member of it will do in a given sit- 
uation, we should perhaps know as much about the behavior of 
mallard ducks as a mere m£m can expect to. 

In the case of a more intelligent and social species, like the 
chimpanzees studied by Kohler, the behavior record will embrace 
the social and intelligent acts, including the rudiments of language. 
There may be people so devoted to the statistical idea who, watch- 
ing the wonderful motion pictures of Kohler, will say, “This is 
interesting, but it is not exact science. It wouldn’t do at all for a 
Doctor’s thesis.” I would think that it compared well in scientific 
quality with the best statistical work, and is an example of the 
organic or total way of recording behavior which we need also in 
the study of human life. 

I take it that the ideal for sociology is to extend the behavior 
record to all the essential acts of man, making them intelligible, 
imaginable, predictable. We aim to see human life as an actual 
dramatic activity, and to participate also in those mental processes 
which are a part of human function and are accessible to sympa- 
thetic observation by the aid of gesture and language. We must 
see it not only from the standpoint of individuals, families, and na- 
tions, but also from that of the functional groups and processes 
into which human life is differentiated. Conceived in this way the 
technique of sociology will consist partly in some sort of descrip- 
tion, at once exact and dramatic, analogous to the motion pictures 
of Kohler. Perhaps much may be done with actual pictures. Pro- 
fessors Odum and Johnson have already taken photo-phonographic 
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records of Negro singing,* and one can readily think of other direc- 
tions in which research of this kind would be in order, in child 
study, for example, or in recording the proceedings of a mob. The 
social behavior of man is, however, for the most part so subtle, so 
complex, and so little confined to time or place that the only tech- 
nique adequate to describe and record it is that of language. 
Language is itself a form of social behavior, one of the latest 
achievements of evolution, and as indispensable as the brain itself 
to the higher kinds of life. Its function is to define, record, or- 
ganize, and guide the subtler forms of human activity, and it is 
natural that social science, which aims to extend and perfect this 
function, should find in language its main instrument. 

A language record may be used as objective data for the study 
of personal and group behavior, as are the letters printed by Thom- 
as and Znaniecki in their study of The Polish Peasant. Or language 
may be used as the instrument by which qualified observers define 
and record traits of behavior which could not be otherwise pre- 
served. 

It has been customary, under the influence of physical science, 
to think of scientific and literary as antithetical terms. I believe 
that we shall have to get this idea out of our heads, and come to 
see that a literary technique, exact, disciplined, responsible, and 
yet vivid and imaginative, is indispensable to social description. 
Even in the sciences and animal behavior the literary powers of 
such naturalists as W. H. Hudson and William Beebe are not mere- 
ly ornamental, but a part of their scientific equipment. In psycholo- 
gy some writers, notably William James, have made use of dra- 
matic passages, original or quoted, to describe typical human 
conduct; and we have in sociology a growing output of serious de- 
scriptive literature which is not less scientific because the animal 
whose habits it describes is man. Such work cannot be done well 
without mastery of the instrument. 

Much of the prevailing skepticism regarding the possibility of 
a science of human life arises from a conception of science which 
would exclude those vivid and dramatic aspects without which life 

’ See Negro Workaday Songs, chap. xv. 
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would not be human. Behaviorism promises to put the dramatic 
where it belongs, at the center. 

The behavior processes that we study may be vast, complex, 
and difficult of access, like the procedure of our government in 
levying and collecting taxes, or they may be on a small scale and 
rather easy to get at, like those of many individuals and families. 
In the latter case it is possible for a student to comprehend them, 
to identify himself with them, and to present them to others in a 
fairly complete and lifelike biography. This is what I understand 
by case study: a direct and all-around study of life-histories, as 
distinguished from the indirect, partial, and somewhat abstract 
information bearing upon such histories with which we often have 
to be content. 

We all feel, I think, that there is something peculiarly real and 
stimulating about case study, even when its contribution to theory 
is not apparent. It deepens our perceptions and gives us a clearer 
insight into life. It is truly behavioristic in that it gets at behavior 
directly and not by an indirect and abstract approach. If we can 
have enough of it and of sufficiently varied types to be representa- 
tive of the social process, it will go far to enable us to understand 
that process, and perhaps to foresee its course. 

While persons and families are the usual objects of case study, 
the method may be extended to other constituents of the social 
process, to the life-histories of groups and institutions not too large 
to be treated in this direct and total fashion. These also are live 
things, and offer a field of behavioristic study which, though by no 
means unknown, has been relatively neglected. Nothing else can 
take its place; it is a distinct and indispensable method. 

Perhaps I should explain the difference, as I see it, between an 
institution and a group. It is largely in the point of view. A group 
is primarily an aggregation of persons, like a family, a regiment, a 
congregation, a board of directors. A group may or may not be 
participating in an institution, that is, in a continuous organic 
activity with a social heritage of its own and with methods of co- 
operation which it imparts to the persons who enter into it. Even 
if they are so participating, much of their personality may have 
little to do with the institution; they belong to it by certain habits 
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and interests; and on the other hand, the institution is more than a 
group; its vitality consists in an organic whole of transmitted ideas 
which has the power to enlist the activities of a group, but does not, 
for the most part, originate with the group, and cannot be explained 
as a mere product of their personalities. It must be seen as a dis- 
tinct organic process. 

Anyone who has tried his hand at social research will be likely 
at this point to ask how far it is possible to pick out for analysis 
simple, distinct, and representative institutional processes. Is it 
not a fact that the whole institutional complex is so intricately in- 
terlaced that you cannot separate anything from the rest without 
destroying its reality? Can you hope to understand such a whole 
by building it up from supposed elements? This is quite just, but 
applies to the study of persons as well as of institutions. No analy- 
sis of a personality is possible apart from that social complex of 
which it is an aspect. What the analyst does is to get such knowl- 
edge of the social complex as seems to be most pertinent, and 
with this background to go ahead with intensive study of the per- 
son, perhaps seeking more knowledge of the complex as the need 
for it arises. And so with our analysis of the institutional process: 
we must select for study elements that are as distinct, typical, and 
manageable as we can hope to find, and subject them to intensive 
study in a setting of such knowledge of the milieu as we can get, 
expecting that an increase of this knowledge will be one result of 
our study. 

But just what is it that we want to know about the behavior 
of small institutions? Suppose that we have captured one and have 
it under observation; What shall we observe? I presume that our 
aim is to understand what part the form of life we have before us 
plays in the social process, and also, perhaps, to foresee its opera- 
tion, know how to influence it, and, by comparison, extend our 
knowledge to other forms more or less similar. A mature science of 
such forms should apparently include the ascertainment of types 
and an intimate knowledge of the distinctive working of each. 

I suppose that every institution holding its own in the world 
must have a special character and function which explains its 
power to live. Perhaps our first aim should be to ascertain this 
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character and function, to find out how it appeals to human nature 
and is enabled to enlist a share of human vitality in its service. 
Commercial institutions, for example, have in general obvious 
functions, but an adequate characterization of a successful insti- 
tution of trade would have to include also those subtle traits of 
organization and spirit which explain just how and why this insti- 
tution is viable while others, if they are viable, are so in a different 
way. I have had to do, for instance, with several publishing con- 
cerns, and am of the opinion that their distinctive behaviors would 
make an instructive study. And even general functions are not al- 
ways obvious. In the case of the Ku Klux Klan research might be 
required at the outset to see why such an institution should exist 
at all. Or consider college football, an institution that has had a 
rank growth under our own eyes. There is something more in it 
than the obvious athletic functions; you could not explain it with- 
out going into crowd psychology, its exploitation by an organized 
athletic interest attached to the educational system (a “cancerous 
growth” as some hold), and the use of the game by college offi- 
cials as a means of mobilizing alumni. And so patriotic institu- 
tions, like the National Security League; political, like Tammany 
Hall; religious, like the Salvation Army; juvenile gangs, already 
an object of notable studies — these and many others would proba- 
bly yield curious fruits to the searching investigator. 

This intimate and distinctive character of an institution might 
be compared to the theme of a symphony, continually recurring, 
and of which the whole organism of the music is a various unfold- 
ing. Like that it is a pattern running through the web which this 
particular loom turns out. To ascertain this and set it forth may 
call for as much imagination and insight as to distinguish juid 
describe the ego of a person. And like that it becomes, when we 
have grasped it, the focus of our study. 

After ascertaining its character or theme we may, I suppose, go 
on to inquire just how the institution develops and works under 
various conditions, how it acts and reacts and is modified, how its 
character may, in time, come to be transformed. It will have 
mechanisms of attack and defense, methods of recruiting and 
training, and, so far as its processes are conscious, some provision 
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for investigation, discussion, valuation, planning, and propaganda. 
There will also be interactions within the institution between its 
heritage and the persons who carry it on, as in the case of leaders 
and experts; also discipline and an equipment of suitable mores. 
All this the student must enter heartily into if he is to understand 
how the life of the institution is sustained and enhanced. 

It so happens that without any plan on my part, but on the 
initiative, chiefly, of the students themselves, there have recently 
been carried out at the Michigan Graduate School several investi- 
gations more or less of the sort I have indicated. Among these the 
best example of a completed study is the dissertation of Read 
Bain, presented in 1926, entitled, “The Growth of an Institution; 
A Sociological Interpretation of the Tillamook County Creamery 
Association of Tillamook, Oregon.” This is a whole-hearted study 
of the life-history of a farmers’ organization old enough to have 
had a well-defined and successful institutional development. Dr. 
Bain writes in no abstract or merely academic spirit, but with a 
hearty participation in his subject, manifest in the descriptive 
parts, which include a sympathetic chapter on “The Cow.” The 
specific character, life-processes, and transformations of the insti- 
tution are convincingly set forth and illuminating comparisons 
made with other institutions of somewhat similar type. The whole 
subject of producers’ co-operation is brought into clearer view, and 
this view extends, in some measure, to the wider theory and prac- 
tice of co-operation and to its probable future. A consideration 
of this cheese-producing’ association has suggested to Dr. Bain the 
possibility of a rural county becoming an integrated social organi- 
zation built around the dominant agricultural interest. This may or 
may not be practicable, but to suggest such possibilities and inves- 
tigate their practicability is surely one of the higher aims of re- 
search. 

Another completed study of somewhat similar nature is the 
investigation of student association at Michigan by Robert C. 
Angell, which will appear as a book, under the title The Campus, 
during the present winter. This is a study, not of a single institu- 
tion, but of a limited institutional complex, of very recent growth, 
remarkably open to observation, and of much significance for edu- 
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cation and for the social process at large. The author may be 
called a ‘‘participant observer/’ to use Mr. Lindeman’s term, rely- 
ing quite as much upon his own recent familiarity with campus life 
as upon the statistics he has collected, and so is able to animate his 
facts by authentic interpretation. When we have a number of such 
studies, as we doubtless shall have, they will considerably illu- 
minate American education. 

A third study is still going on; and of studies still going on the 
less said, perhaps, the better. They should be allowed to retain 
that embryonic seclusion and indetermination which a premature 
publicity would impair. But probably no harm will be done by 
saying that it is concerned with an institution devoted to a specific 
social reform, and presumably more or less typical of institutions 
of that sort. Such a study, if competently carried out, should give 
us some insight into those processes of social leadership and control 
with which such institutions deal. 

The type of research which I have been discussing seems to me 
to be quite as promising as others which are more in favor. At least 
it is one way by which we may hope to extend our knowledge of 
what is going on in the world and our power to control the process. 
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ABSTRACT 

'^e historical family has been universally recognized as the primary institution 
of society. The modern family, with the loss of its original collective activities, seems 
to have discarded nearly if not all of its institutional character and to be reduced to 
a mere unity of interacting personalities. A life-history is presented to indicate the 
present role of the family as an agency for the transmission of the cultural heritages 
and for the development of the personality of its members. This and other life-his- 
tories give us a sense of family interrelationships that are living and changing, of 
family bonds that loosen and tighten, and of shifts and mutations of attitudes, rath- 
er than the conception of static and permanent ordering of relationships of affection 
and duty subsumed under the conventional theory of the family. For this reason 
the life-history appears to be a promising method for the study of the person’s con- 
ception of his role in its origins and development in intimate groups like the family. 


The historical family has been recognized by all students in the 
social sciences as an institution; indeed, as the original institution. 
In comparison, other institutions, as the school, the church, indus- 
try, and even the state, may be regarded as subsequent and deriva- 
tive. 

Historically, as these and other institutions have evolved, the 
family has lost one by one its original collective activities, until the 
question may be raised whether the modern family is any longer 
an institution. Is it now anything more than a mere unity of inter- 
acting personalities? 

Certainly the modern family of husband and wife and three, 
two, one, or no children, living in a rear apartment on the tenth 
floor of a skyscraper apartment in New York City, is a family in 
a somewhat different sense from the large Chinese kinship group 
of grandparents, married sons and their wives and children, sixty- 
odd in number, living for twenty generations in one large house- 
hold worshiping the same ancestral gods and obedient to the one 
recognized family head. The Chinese family seems, at first glance, 
to be an institution in a degree and in a sense which the modern 
family is not. 
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Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts who by reason of their treat- 
ment of behavior problems of individuals have been led into the 
study of family relationships are preconditioned to treat, as they 
do, of family life as a state of emotional harmony or of emotional 
conflict of its component individuals. Count Hermann Keyserling, 
of the school of wisdom (who is not a psychiatrist, but a philoso- 
pher), in his article “The Correct Statement of the Marriage Prob- 
lem,” defines marriage as “essentially a tragic state of tension.” 

These two cursory references are sufficient to indicate the large 
group of biologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and others who 
look upon the modern family as a collection of individuals tem- 
peramentally compatible or incompatible, emotionally in harmony 
or in conflict. 

It is evident that an institution means more than mere tempera- 
mental or emotional solidarity. The family as an institution is the 
form of relationships between husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, sanctioned, if not prescribed, by society. These roles that 
constitute the family are, in fact, cultural patterns, and, like all 
cultural patterns, have a history and are subject to social change. 
At the same time these familial roles are idealized by the members 
of the family. The stern but just father, the loving and prudent 
mother, the dependable and honest son, the dutiful and virtuous 
daughter are ideals toward which conduct is directed and by which 
shortcomings are measured. 

Thus it comes about that the family as an institution performs 
what seems to be a double function, but what actually is a unitary 
function. The family still remains the chief social agency both for 
transmitting the cultural heritages from the older to the younger 
generation and for the development of the personality of its mem- 
bers. It is, indeed, in the circumstances of this cultural transmis- 
sion and in the interaction of the family and its members with the 
environing community that modifications and conditionings of the 
personality of all the members of the family take place. Herein 
for the family lies the significance of the definition by Thomas of 
personality as “the subjective aspect of culture.” 

It is not only that in the family its members assume roles con- 
sistent with the cultural tradition, and in which they feel a vested 
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personal interest, but the family itself sets up claims and obliga- 
tions which tend to become sacred and to transcend the ri^ts and 
even the individuality of its members. 

This brief introductory statement is preliminary to the presen- 
tation of a life-history in which the influence of the family in its 
interrelations with the community upon the development of the 
personality may be more concretely stated and perhaps more sim- 
ply and clearly defined. One document was selected in preference 
to reading extracts from several documents in order to give a long- 
er perspective of personal growth. Clues to interpretation, how- 
ever, are derived in part from similar and different cases. The 
following life-history is that of Marie, the daughter of a German- 
American family who lived in several culturally different communi- 
ties, some German-American, and others native American. The 
interaction of the family and its members to these variable cultural 
environments provides the setting for the personal development of 
the child. 

The first childhood memories often focus upon conflict situa- 
tions. Not infrequently the young child takes an attitude of objec- 
tivity or even levity toward objects and ideas that to the adult are 
sentimental or sacred. 

This seems to me to be my first clear memory of my mother: My father 
had driven to town, nine miles away, and Mother and I were having lunch to- 
gether. I said or did some naughty thing and my mother told me that God 
would see me. I said that I’d pull down the blind and then He couldn’t see. 

“Oh, but He sees everything. He can see through the blind.” 

I looked up into the sky. In my imagination I saw an old gray-bearded 
man with human attributes. I took a superior attitude toward my mother, and 
thought “How could anyone be so stupid as to believe that He could see 
through a blind?” I wondered if she really believed it; I didn’t think so. 

I felt detached from this young and rather pretty creature sitting across 
the table from me. There was none of the feeling toward her that poets sing of. 

This detached, almost perverse, attitude of the child toward its 
mother and the culture of its group is an expression perhaps, of 
what the Calvinistic theology defined as “the innate depravity of 
man.” 

The way in which the discipline imposed by the family is me- 
diated by affection is revealed in the first recollection of her father: 
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The first memory of my father was when, one time, I took a hatchet and 
started to chop at one of the porch posts. I knew that I shouldn’t, but I 
thought they wouldn’t know that I knew that I shouldn’t. I was playing that 
I was in a forest cutting down trees. My father nearly spanked me. I remem- 
ber his black hair and those brown eyes. I was somewhat afraid of my father, 
and yet I felt like a pal with him also. 

The nervousness and German mannerisms that annoyed me so much a 
little later did not bother me at this period. I thought my father was a pretty 
fine daddy. 

How the person’s conception of his role is created not so much 
by his own behavior but by the reaction of the members of the fam- 
ily toward it is revealed by certain oft-repeated family anecdotes. 

This story my father told with pride : 

“We never let anyone frighten her of the dark or anything else if we can 
help it. You see, she goes any place now in the dark. One night after dark we 
missed her, and there she was out in the granary piling handfuls of wheat out 
of the bin onto the floor.” After hearing this told, of course I was never afraid; 
at least I would not let myself be. 

I think I was quite an egotistical little thing. I felt superior to my mother; 
I felt real pals with my dad. I played quite an important role and I knew it. 

The appearance of the second child may, unless the situation is 
skilfully and sympathetically handled by the parents, create a 
crisis for the older child. 

The following impression of my mother and father I remember vividly: I 
was over four. It was dusk. They were sitting side by side on a lounge, holding 
hands, I think, when I came into the room. They asked me if I didn’t want a 
little brother. I was embarrassed. I said I thought I did, but I felt uneasy and 
left the room. 

When I was five, my brother came. Now the tables turned. It developed 
later that he was a paralytic. He was always ill. He cried a very great deal. 
My mother was not well. We had a “hired girl” all the time. At first I de- 
manded attention. Once I asked my mother to comb my hair. She did not 
have time right then. “But you simply have to!” I shrieked at her, and she 
proceeded to tame me down. 

Mother is naturally undemonstrative. I remember sometimes standing by 
her chair and wanting to put my arms around her, but being afraid that she 
would not pay any attention, or worse still, that she would not understand and 
ask me to run away. One day when I was seven I made some remark that drew 
from her, “Why, don’t you think I love you?” I wanted to cry. I didn’t know 
what to say. At last I said, timidly, without resentment, “No!” I think she 
sensed some of the situation, for she said, with real warmth, “Why, of course I 
love you!” 
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What a relief! I was happy for days! Did my intense love for children 
and the lavish affection I bestowed upon them in my adolescence grow partly 
out of the memories of this situation? I have always said that no child should 
go hungry-hearted around me. I have thought it was because I understood. 

Even the preadolescent child makes comparisons between its 
family and the others in the community. The feelings of inferiority 
or superiority of the child are bound up with the status of its fam- 
ily. 

I saw that my home was different from others, but everything was always 
spotlessly clean. We did not have all the nice little things that give the home 
touch. I had a little playroom upstairs, and here my chum and I fixed up things 
to my heart’s content. This should be charming like other homes. 

In comparing my family with other families I felt at once proud and 
humble also. My father took his place among the leading farmers. I was al- 
ways proud of that, but his emotional mannerisms and his broken English an- 
noyed me before my friends. 

This conflict, which I am sure ever>^ child of an immigrant feels, had 
begun. 

The new adjustments in adolescence have caused it to be desig- 
nated as a period of stress and strain. In this case a new change of 
residence of the family into another and an American community 
intensified the personal and social maladjustments. Conflicts be- 
tween standards and ideals of the family and the values of the com- 
munity lead to emotional disturbances, confusion, and restless, 
anomalous behavior. 

When I was twelve we bought a little ranch near Y, a little town of about 
five thousand inhabitants^ There was a mortgage on it ; we guarded this secret 
very carefully. 

My parents seemed to be disturbed because I had no girl friends my own 
age. They showed this in the form of teasing. I wished that I had a girl friend, 
too, but I didn’t know how to make friends with any of the girls. They all 
had their chums. They were nice to me, and sometimes went to see one 
another on Sunday afternoons, tame formal calls, no spontaneity. 

This period became one of tears, storm, and stress. I wept over the least 
little thing; my mother did not understand what made me act so strangely. 
My father began to get disgusted with me at times and to let me know it, and 
then I wept more than ever. 

The village was one of the “toughest” places in which we had ever lived. 
Whenever any of us girls had to go by a place where young fellows were 
grouped together, the boys would make remarks. 1 was terribly sensitive over 
this, and it was not the least of my worries. 
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Sometimes when I wept I felt that I should like to die. What was the use 
of living? What was I heading for? At last a dream began to formulate. I 
should like to be a teacher; I loved children. Everyone remarked about my 
hold on them. I remember the day the idea became very real to me. I was 
given to day dreaming, anyway, but this day was different. I walked as in a 
haze all day. I saw the profession with all the ardor of a romantic and idealis- 
tic adolescent. In my eyes it was not ordinary now — ^it was glorified. 

I guarded my secret carefully. It was almost too sacred a thing to discuss. 
Finally I told my mother that I should like to go to work to earn some money. 
I wanted to go to high school. Falteringly I said I’d like to be a teacher. To 
my joy she was pleased. I believe she had been worrying more over me than 
she let me see, for she had always said, “I shall see that my daughter has an 
education. She shall not have to get married.” 

My parents did not want to let me go; they said they could still afford to 
send me to school; but I finally prevailed and I went to a nearby state insti- 
tution to work. My father was displeased with the type of men and women 
with whom I worked and soon saw that I came home. I had earned about sev- 
enty-five dollars. In the summer I picked grapes. 

My father wanted to have me help with the com, which was much easier 
work, but I felt that I must earn money. It was not customary in that locality 
for children to go to high school, and I felt that if I wanted to go I must help 
myself. 

Finally the grand day came and I started to high school. I was nervous 
about it. I was slight and undeveloped physically, and although I was sixteen, 
I passed for one of the little thirteen- or fourteen-year-olds. This made it pos- 
sible for me to enter into the school life quite freely. 

Since many of the other freshmen were from out of town also and were 
strangers, I soon made friends. I soon became enthusiastic about high-school 
life and wanted to enter into it. When the class was organized, I found myself 
on a committee. Since there were over a hundred in the class I felt happy over 
even this small distinction. But the committee always met after school and I 
had to take the car home even before three. Now that I was going to high 
school, I had to hustle up my work at home to get it all finished. 

I helped my mother with the washing and ironing on Saturday and with 
all the mopping and cleaning. I felt very keenly my responsibility for helping 
my mother. Soon I was placed on another committee, and here I was also 
unable to serve. I was always too busy. I realized that I must be content with 
only a formal education. 

I owed my help to my parents. In my scholastic standing I always ex- 
celled. I did not tell any of my friends that I wanted to become a teacher. Per- 
haps they might think that I would not have the ability. 

I did tell my class teacher. I knew that she was fond of me ; but she said, 
“No, I don’t think you should go into teaching. I think that you are too nerv- 
ous.” It was as if someone had given me a mortal wound — we, with all my 
dreams; didn’t my attitude count for something? She herself had some definite 
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nerve trouble and could not hold a class’s attention. Soon my money was 
nearly all gone. I would never be successful as a teacher probably, so why 
waste my parents’ money? I decided to stay at home. 

I said nothing, but just simply didn’t get ready to go to school one morn- 
ing. My mother came out into the kitchen about 8:30 and found me there 
finishing up the work. “But why are you here?” I told her that I was going to 
quit. I had no more money. “Why, of course you haven’t. I knew it wouldn’t 
last very long; but now that you have started to school you go on and finish.” 
And she proceeded to give me one of those talks that played such a vital part 
in my life during this period when I was so unadjusted. To this day my mother 
holds my admiration for this ability. I would feel that the whole world was 
against me, and before she would get through with me I could face anything. 
So calmly and wisely she saw my problems. Sometimes I needed disciplining, 
and her talks usually toned me down. I felt at the time that she did not under- 
stand all the high-school problems. Very often at this period I did feel horribly 
misunderstood. At times I resolved that when I grew up I should be the friend 
of every adolescent girl. This I still hold as a hobby. I was working rather 
hard; I was commuting nine miles to school; I was ambitious in my studies. 

Marie goes to school, but has no time for social activities. She 
must assist with the household work. 

I helped my mother a great deal. I worried over the financial situation. I 
probably suffered from malnutrition. Very often I was so tired that I did not 
feel life worth living. One day someone said something about how joyous were 
the days of youth, and I flared back, “Huh, if the rest of life is worse than 
this, I’m sure I don’t want to live!” This sort of thing perplexed and worried 
my mother. 

Finally, one day, I discovered an article in the Ladies' Home Journal on 
adolescent girlhood. There I was, all described, and it said that this was only 
a period of adjustment. This was a great relief. I had thought that I should 
always be as I was now. 

In high school my art and English teacher was my idol. She had a keen 
mind, a charming personality, and was the most popular instructor of the 
school. I decided to ask her if she thought I could ever become a teacher. I 
put it off as long as I could, and, finally, on the last day of school, at noon, I 
went up timidly and asked her. She was busy, but she took time for me. “Why, 

I think you would make an excellent teacher.” She asked me to come back 
again in the afternoon; then she gave me a long talk on personality develop- 
ment. I was in the clouds again and determined now that I would go through 
with anything that was reasonably within my ability. 

In this account of adolescent unadjustment four points should 
perhaps be made: First, there is the crystallization of a vocational 
life-goal out of the main trends of her attitudes and interests. This 
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solved her problem by giving direction and meaning to her life. 
Then, as in many other cases, it is the mother who understands, not 
completely, but in the light of her own girlhood experience. So, also, 
she gained from reading the article on adolescence the realization 
that her personal problems were not unique but universal, and not 
insolvable. Finally a sympathetic teacher who personified her 
ideal gave her the encouragement and inspiration necessary to put 
forth every effort to achieve her goal. 

The persecution of German-Americans in the World War so- 
lidified the family and brought to the daughter a sense of cultural 
unity with her parents. 

This life-history is, it must be admitted, an incomplete, and in 
all probability an imperfect, record of the unfolding of the person 
in the family and community environment. It is only the person’s 
own story of the memorable events in his career, to the exclusion, 
no doubt, of many other incidents and circumstances. What, then, 
is the value, if any, of such a document, or of documents like these, 
when they must be discounted at once as fragmentary and sub- 
jective? 

I must confess that I cannot answer all these objections in a 
fashion that would be convincing to you, nor even to myself. 

Yet, admitting all these and other criticisms that might be 
raised, there is a certain type of knowledge or understanding that 
comes from the examination of personal documents which one does 
not obtain in dissertations on the origin and nature of personality, 
nor from psychological, psychiatric, or psychoanalytic classifica- 
tions of personality types. 

This life-history, taken as a whole, does throw much light on 
the actual process by which a child comes to self-consciousness and 
obtains a conception of his role, first as a member of the family 
and then as a participant in the wider life of the community. 

The dialectic of personal growth, however, as pictured in this 
life-history, is widely different from the celebrated abstract defini- 
tion of it made by J. Mark Baldwin. The achievement by the per- 
son of self-consciousness in the family situation is no logical con- 
sistent process, as described here. What is suggested by this case 
is quite the opposite. Before the person arrives at some stable con- 
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ception of his role — before, as we say, “his character gets set” — ^he 
is subject to the play of many diverse and conflicting impulses. The 
great variety of attitudes and the wide range of random, mis- 
diievous, and even devilish, behavior in children is suggestive both 
of the possibilities of personality development in diildren and of 
the order whidi the conventional discipline of the family imposes 
upon the chaotic tendencies to behavior in the young child. Out of 
the child’s own struggle with his conflicting impulses and wishes 
within first the code of family life, and then with the conflicting 
patterns of the freer community life, does he assume a role and 
achieve some coherent consistency in his behavior. 

It becomes obvious, then, why the ordering of a child’s behav- 
ior is a comparatively simple matter where the mores of the com- 
munity are of one pattern with the standards of conduct of the 
family, and the reason why the problem of personal organization 
always becomes more acute with the degree of divergence between 
familial and communal ideals. 

This and similar life-histories give a picture of the family and 
the interrelations of parents and children which departs widely 
from the legal definitions of the rights and duties of parents and 
children, and is scandalously at variance with our cherished ideals 
of family life. For in the law and in the mores the obligations of 
the members of the family are defined in their external and formal 
aspects with reference to what are regarded as norms of familial 
behavior. 

This conventional schematization of familial interrelationships 
is not to be dismissed as unimportant. To the contrary, it is an ex- 
pression of our deepest sentiments and of our most profound con- 
victions of what family life ought to be. But as a matter of fact, 
these moral and legal conceptions of the family are totally differ- 
ent from what family life actually is. This life-history does give us 
a sense of family interrelationships that are living and changing, of 
f amil y bonds that loosen and tighten, and of shifts and mutations 
of attitudes rather than the static and permanent ordering of rela- 
tionships of affection and duty subsumed under the conventional 
theory of the family. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the way in which psycholo- 
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gists, psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts would label this case. In- 
terpretation by instinct has indeed gone out of fashion. Freud 
doubtless would point out evidence for the Electra complex; Jung 
might well enter it as an introvert type; Adler would start his 
analysis from feelings of inferiority. Kretschmer would perceive 
the schizoid type. Others would place emphasis upon this or that 
glandular type. 

These classifications are all helpful, no doubt; but they seem 
arbitrary, mechanical, and even somewhat irrelevant when com- 
pared with the process concretely set forth in this document by 
which the person, out of the cultural conflict of the family with the 
other groups in the community, out of the warring impulses in his 
own bosom, out of shameful experiences and praiseworthy endeav- 
or, out of lonely reverie and social contacts, organizes his life and 
directs it to some goal of achievement. 

This life-history, as well as other life-histories, seems to show 
how little we have reckoned with the flood of feelings and emotions, 
impulses, and ideas that color and give individuality to our lives, 
especially in childhood. 

Then, even more important, is the fact, which all of us realize 
when once our attention is called to it, that, particularly as chil- 
dren, many or most of our multitudinous impulses never eventuate 
in our acts. They find expression but in play, in day-dreaming, or 
in a great variety of attitudes that to adults may seem inexplicable, 
amusing, perverse, or diabolical. Certainly in the mind of the child 
a world of events is transpiring which are beyond the perception 
of even the most sympathetic and discerning outside observer. 

Most important for the understanding of the process of per- 
sonal development is a recognition of the role of these uncompleted 
acts. In the uncompleted act the person is thrown back upon him- 
self. These conflicts and maladjustments, distressing and painful 
as they are, provide the situations necessary for the development 
of the subjective life of the person. As one reflects over his past life 
is it not significant that the attention is fixed upon conflict situa- 
tions? It is in these that the child and the youth works out slowly 
and painfully a conception of his role in society and a philosophy of 
life about which his impulses become organized and his character 
becomes formed. 
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This inner life of the individual, of unexpressed impulses, of 
concealed memories, and of secret ambitions, seems to him private 
and personal, the essential nucleus of his personality and of his 
individuality. And so, at least to the sociologist, it acutally is. 
What constitutes the intensity of the problem of the child is its 
isolation, its loneliness, its feeling that its own subjective life is 
unique. No matter how objective the child is in many realms of his 
activities, there always are those regions of life which are mysteri- 
ous, where he gropes as in the dark, where he feels confused and 
bewildered. 

A first clue to the understanding of one’s self and to the solu- 
tion of the em‘gma of one’s relation to others seems to be the per- 
ception, as in the case of Marie, that one’s problems are not unique, 
but are common to others. Through this human finding the person 
not only tends to obtain mastery over his own experience and prob- 
lems, but he begins the discovery of the world about him. He is 
able to sympathize, to enter into the feelings and attitudes of other 
persons. Through making his own adjustments and in solving his 
own problems he acquires a skill in detecting and in assisting others 
in their problems. 

Finally, in life-history materials we may expect to discover the 
conditions under which mutations in personality occur, as in re- 
ligious conversion, or, as in the case of Marie, of secular conversion 
to teaching as a vocational career. These critical experiences, to 
use the phrase of W. I. Thomas, are not, so this case indicates, bolts 
out of the blue, but rather the crystallization of trends of impulses, 
aptitudes, and interests which are then projected in some organized 
form into the future. The significance of further knowledge of per- 
sonality mutations is only too evident to need elaboration. 

The life-history method is in its infancy. Attempts doubtless 
will be made to standardize the technique of securing and interpret- 
ing them. It is to be hoped, however, that this method will not be- 
come so formalized and the interpretations of cases so abstract 
that the unique value of the p)ersonal document will be lost. For 
in the life-history is revealed, as in no other way, the inner life of 
the person, his moral struggles, his successes and failures in secur- 
ing control of his destiny in a world too often at variance with his 
hopes and ideals. 
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ABSTRACT 

The isolated religious sect offers unutilized data for the study of the sociology 
of institutions and also for the investigation of personality. The sect arises in a pe- 
riod of disorganization and is a phase of the redintegration of the community as a 
whole. The particularistic causal statements are all inadequate since every sect is 
the result of a unique constellation of forces. The original cadre grows by accretion, 
and often the distinguishing characteristics of the sect are later additions. The sect 
does not select any one temperament for its members. The conflict resulting and the 
inevitable changes are productive of characteristic types in each case. The sect is 
analogous to a primitive tribe and the personalities are the subjective phases of the 
group life. Experience is creative. The motives for carrying on the life of the sect 
may differ greatly from those which began it. The polemic arguments in defense of 
the sect correspond to the dirivations of Pareto. In addition to the dirivations it is 
possible to study the inner attitudes which are reminiscent of the rSsidues of Pareto. 
A sect may unite members who are moved by a wide variety of residues. 


Social origins have rested so far chiefly on a foundation of eth- 
nology. Primitive peoples were assumed to represent earlier stages 
of the life which we are living, and from Comte and Spencer till 
now men have sought to answer fundamental questions about our 
own religion, morals, art, and economy by collecting facts regard- 
ing savages. But the results have been disappointingly meager. 
The ultimate origin of any of our basic activities is lost in mystery. 
The answer to the question of origins which seemed at first to be 
promised by ethnography has actually been sought by an appeal 
to psychology, and since the psychology of primitive man is a mat- 
ter of inference, the net result of nearly a hundred years of writing 
is little more than a collection of theories of the origin of institu- 
tions, not one of which can be disproved, but each one of which is 
unproved and indeed unprovable. The curtain rises in the middle of 
the drama — sometimes, indeed, toward the end of the last act — 
and the process by means of which the past has been reconstructed 
differs in no essential respect from the most primitive of myth- 
ology. 

There exists a contemporary phenomenon, relatively neglected. 
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which offers brighter promise of success. The religious sect, and 
particularly the modern isolated sect, has many advantages which 
ethnography does not afford. In many cases all their history is 
accessible, since the date can be found when the sect was not 
dreamed of, and the whole evolution can be traced. If sociologists 
cared to give the same careful and detailed study to the foot-wash- 
ing of the Bunkers or the dancing of the Shakers as they do to the 
totem dances of the Australians or the taboos of the Bantus the 
material would not only be found equally interesting but in all 
probability more fruitful. 

The religious sect is a valuable field for the study of sociology 
as distinguished from social psychology, since it furnishes a body 
of facts concerning the rise of institutions. The current notions of 
the origin of institutions include the theory that they developed 
from a fixed set of instincts, the theory that they are determined 
by the geographic environment, and the theory that the whole 
phenomenon arises out of the conditioning of the infantile reflexes. 
Now psychology is very important and there are many problems 
which are essentially psychological, but the sociology of institu- 
tions can be studied without positing any foundation of psycholo- 
gy, and indeed need no more depend on psychology than on as- 
tronomy or geology. There are questions that need to be answered, 
facts that can be gathered, hypotheses that can be tested, and 
conclusions that can be arrived at when institutions are studied 
with the essential abstraction which all scientific inquiry demands. 

Nevertheless the religious sect is also a valuable field for the 
study of social psychology. The sect is composed of sectarians and 
the sectarian is a personality. Moreover, his personality issues 
from the life of the sect and can only be understood if we take into 
account the social matrix in which it took form. The relation of 
the individual to the group and of institutions to the instinctive 
equipment, as well as the problem of the relation of inherited tem- 
perament to institutional organization — all these and other psy- 
chological questions can be profitably studied in considering the 
sectarian and his sect. If we assume that human nature is not a 
fixed or constant or hereditary thing, but on the contrary results 
from the presence of, and contact with, one’s fellows, the sect af- 
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fords a field for the study of personality in its development which, 
in cases where the group is cut off with relative completeness from 
outside influences, gives a situation analogous to a laboratory set- 
up where the conditions are controlled and the variables studied. 

The relation of individual personalities to institutions is ap- 
parently reciprocal. The members of a religious sect are shaped 
and fashioned in accordance with the traditions and world-view 
which prevail within the group. To ask why a man who has lived 
from infancy in a Mormon community looks at life from the stand- 
point of Mormonism is to ask a very easy question. His life has 
been defined within the given social whole. But if we become 
curious and inquire how the institution of Mormonism was consti- 
tuted the question is more complex. For the sect has its roots in 
the far-distant past, besides having differentia that mark it off 
from any other institution. If it be true that the sectarian has been 
too often studied in isolation from the sect it is even more apparent 
that the sect has been studied with too little regard for the other 
groups with which it was in contrast and conflict. The telescopes 
have had too small a field of vision. The conventional accounts 
include a certain description of the times and conditions, but the 
sect is usually set off rather too sharply against a definitely oppos- 
ing group. Indeed, one may think of the sect in a figure. Arising 
at a time when the fixed order is breaking up, or tending to break 
up, the sect is the effort of the whole community to integrate itself 
anew. It is the order arising from social chaos, though the order 
may not be overstable nor the chaos a condition of utter disruption. 
If we examine the organization of a large number of sects such as 
Quakers, Shakers, Mennonites, Dunkers, Perfectionists, and Am- 
anas, what appears upon close scrutiny is that at a crucial moment 
in the history of a society a situation occurs which is literally 
unique, never having been present before in any group of people 
anywhere in the world at any period of time. And since the situa- 
tion is unique and since the personalities of the members form a 
unique assemblage of forces, interests, and ideals, the solution of 
the difficulty has also a certain uniqueness about it. 

The student of the literature becomes familiar with a priori 
assumptions and the explanation by general principles, but these 
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do not stand the test of a comparative study. One writer remarks 
that it was quite natural that Ann Lee should found a celibate com- 
munity since she had such a disastrous married life. But many 
women have had disastrous married lives who did not found celi- 
bate communities, and many celibate communities have been 
founded by those who did not have disastrous married lives. In- 
deed, Ann Lee did not begin her sect with celibacy. The feature 
was a later addition. One writer has explained a colony of com- 
munistic celibates as response to their environment. They were 
in the wilderness in Pennsylvania shut off from associations and in 
a physical milieu very much like an ancient Egyptian sect that 
was celibate and communistic. The proof offered of this causal 
statement is that when civilization conquered the wilderness their 
distinguishing doctrines were given up, which forces the remark 
that there are many settlements in the isolated wilderness that 
were neither communistic nor celibate, and, moreover, that some 
communistic sects persisted, and some still persist long after the 
whole surrounding community has been conquered by civilization. 

It is therefore impossible to say of any given region that it 
will produce a definite type of religion. The set forms of the con- 
stitution of a sect vary so much that the details must be regarded 
as chance or accidental. The problem here is very similar to the 
problem of an invention, differing chiefly in that the sect is a col- 
lective affair while an invention is individual. Of course the vari- 
ous members of a group are not equal in influence, and usually the 
fate of a whole religious movement will be modified by the bio- 
graphical details of some important early leader. As is well known, 
polygamy was not the original program of the Mormons, but came 
in in response to an attempt to solve a particular emergency. The 
Amana community has practiced communism for nearly a century, 
but they had many years of continuous existence before commun- 
ism came into their mores. It all happened when, after one of their 
migrations, it developed that the poorer members who owed the 
more wealthy ones large sums of money for their lands seemed to 
be hopelessly in debt. Whereupon, after some divine inspirations 
and much conference and objection, it was at last agreed that they 
should hold all things in common. But, having so decided, this 
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feature became an integral part of their society and has remained 
unquestioned for generations. 

There are many instances of the traditions of a group being 
affected for long periods by the experience and influence of a single 
man. The Disciples, who form one of the larger denominations, 
have a peculiar inconsistency in their treatment of non-members. 
Baptism by immersion is a sine qua non for membership, but those 
who are not baptized are freely admitted to the intimacies of the 
communion table. The problem is completely explained by the ex- 
perience of their leader, Campbell, who began as a Presbyterian 
and practiced open communion, later affiliated with the Baptists, 
and finally organized an independent sect. This variety of religious 
experience caused him to advocate the inconsistency which, being 
adopted by the small group and retained when it began to grow, 
has endured for a hundred years and been the occasion of much 
friction and at least one division. 

The sect is originally constituted, not by non-religious persons, 
but by those who have split off from existing organizations. Chris- 
tian Science grows largely by accretion from former adherents of 
organizations which are older, and this is typical. The condition of 
unrest and confusion loosens the bonds of union and sometimes a 
few kindred spirits find each other and a nucleus is formed. It is 
very rare that the original motive is separation, but when the di- 
vergent nucleus excites opposition and achieves group conscious- 
ness the stage is set for a new sect. The first stage is then typically 
a stage of conflict, though the methods of warfare vary according 
to the standards of the times. Many of the organizations are short- 
lived, and it would be highly instructive to have an exhaustive 
study of the small sects that did not survive. When group con- 
sciousness and morale characterize the original company or cadre 
of the sect, there is often a more or less rapid growth by accretion 
or attraction by others. Just why they are attracted is a very in- 
teresting problem. It is often assumed that the chief appeal is to 
men of like temperament. Perhaps this is what Giddings means by 
consciousness of kind, men outside the sect join themselves to it 
because they feel a consciousness of kind, that is, they are similar 
in temperament and regard thmselves as being like-minded. The 
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question is not easy to decide, but there are facts which make this 
a doubtful explanation. Thomas Edwards, writing in 1646 about 
this very problem, gives a long list of motives which in his opinion 
are leading men to join the hated sects about him, among which 
are the following: some were needy, broken, decayed men who 
hoped to get something in the way of financial help from the new 
sect; some were guilty, suspected, and obnoxious men who were in 
the lurch and feared arrest or indictment, and to these the sect was 
a sanctuary; some, he claimed, had lawsuits and hoped to find 
friends to help them in their litigation; others he thought were am- 
bitious, proud, covetous men who had a mind to offices; still others 
he insists were libertines and loose persons who seek less restraint 
than the older communities insisted on; another class he calls wan- 
ton-willed, unstable persons who pretend to be convinced, while 
others he calls quarrelsome people who like to stir up trouble; and 
still others include those who have quarreled with their ministers 
or had some trouble about their church dues and thus go off disaf- 
fected. 

Even if we make a liberal allowance for the bitterness of the 
controversies of the seventeenth century it seems necessary to con- 
clude that the new converts were men of many types. To join a 
group it is not necessary that you regard yourself as like them; it 
might be more accurate to say that you have an ambition to be like 
them and therefore want to change. In the histories of most sects it 
is possible to describe a period of relatively intense conflict, and 
here the necessities of comparative study are the greater. For the 
conflict is modified by the opponents. Men learn the art of war 
from their enemies, and when they start out they are rarely as 
extreme as they come to be under the stress of the fighting. The 
Amanas attacked the clergy for immorality and laxity; they re- 
fused all military services and did not send their children to the 
public schools; while in their turn they were beaten, harassed, and 
imprisoned. William Penn’s plea for religious freedom he justified 
on scriptural grounds, calling it natural, prudent, and Christian, 
finding in the Bible justification for loving one’s enemies and re- 
fusing to employ human force. Tolerance he regarded as prudent 
because the Scripture says “no kingdom divided against itself can 
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stand/’ But the opponents of Penn are necessary if one is to under- 
stand the position he takes, a position which at that time was new 
and revolutionary. In Edwards’ Gangraena there is a seventeenth- 
century expression of the view of the dominant group; toleration 
was wrong since ‘^a kingdom divided against itself could not stand.” 
Edwards regarded tolerance as a great evil, as the following quo- 
tation will show: 

Toleration is the grand designe of the Devil, his Masterpeece and chiefe 
Engine he works by at this time to uphold his tottering Kingdome; it is the 
most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy all Religion, lay all waste, and 
bring in all evill ; it is a most transcendent, catholique, and fundamental! evill 
for this Kingdom of any that can be imagined: As originall sin is the most 
fundamental! sin, all sin; having the seed and spawn of all in it: so a Tolera- 
tion hath all errors in it, and all evils, it is against the whole streame and cur- 
rent of Scripture both in the Old and New Testament, both in matters of Faith 
and manners, both generall and particular commands; it overthrows all rela- 
tions, both Politicall, Ecclesiasticall, and Oeconomicall ; and whereas other 
evils, whether errors of judgment or practise, be but against some one or few 
places of Scripture or relation, this is against all, this is the Abaddon, Apollyon, 
the destroyer of all religion, the Abomination of Desolation and Astonish- 
ment, the Libertie of Perdition (as Augustine calls it) and therefore the Devil 
follows it night and day, working mightily in many by writing Books for it, 
and other wayes, all the Devils in Hell and their Instruments being at work to 
promote a Toleration (Thomas Edwards, Gangraena [London, 1646], pp. 
121-22). 

The conflict unites the sect, creates esprit de corps and height- 
ens morale. Usually, but not always, if the conflict be too severe 
so that confidence is lessened, dissentions may arise and factions 
appear. Conflict united the German people for four years, but 
when they began to feel that the cause was lost the conflict broke 
up the unity of the nation. In the sect, however, a conflict can be 
with the “world,” which is a subjective image, and it is possible for 
a sect to survive great disasters since they are so certain of ulti- 
mate success. The sect therefore has always some degree of isola- 
tion and is more apt to have a high morale when they succeed in 
securing a location shut off from the rest of the world. There are, 
however, devices of cultural isolation which overcome lack of phys- 
ical separation, as can be observed in the present state of the 
Christian Science church. In this case isolation depends upon a 
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separate vocabulary and particularly upon the admonition not to 
argue or discuss the matter with outsiders. The Masons, and to 
some extent the Mormons, achieve isolation by secrecy. 

In this conflict period of the life of the sect the tendency is 
toward exclusiveness wherever feasible. Certain economic rela- 
tions with the “world” are necessary, but the cultural life is pro- 
tected. There is always a tendency to be an endogenous tribe. 
Sometimes to marry an outsider is to forfeit membership in the 
group. Yet the time always comes when this is difficult to enforce, 
for from the beginning of time the sons of God have looked upon 
the daughters of men and found them fair and desirable. Inter- 
marriage never becomes general until disintegration has set in, and 
it is always a destructive influence, for queens make good foreign 
missionaries and no child can easily despise the religion of his 
mother. 

A highly interesting aspect of the development of a sect is 
found in the tendency to divide and become two sects, typically 
more bitter toward each other than toward the “world” which 
they formerly united in opposing. There appear to be two types 
of divisions. Sometimes it merely represents a stage in the process 
of reabsorption into the larger society from which they came out. 
In this case the progressives or innovators want to change the old 
customs to conform with what is being done outside. The Disciples 
split on the question of whether an organ should be used in church, 
the organ party wishing to imitate the outsiders while their op- 
ponents wanted to maintain the older tradition. Another type of 
division seems to give no such clue. It is apparently a differential 
interpretation of an ambiguous constitutional phrase. The Bun- 
kers had an issue concerning multiple foot-washing; one party in- 
sisted that each person should wash the feet of only one other, 
while their opponents contended that each should wash the feet 
of several. There are other examples of ambiguity of the initial 
statement or doctrine, and unless there is an adequate machinery, 
or supreme court, which can settle the matter, divisions may result. 

But whether the group divides or not, a period arrives when 
the isolation begins to disappear and the customs of the outside 
world with its beliefs and practices, even its ideals and doctrines. 
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begin gradually to penetrate the group. When two people live 
side by side they always influence each other. The Boers in Angola 
smear their floors with fresh cow dung, which picturesque custom 
they acquired from the savages around them. These tendencies 
are slow in coming and are often very strenuously resisted. In 1905 
the annual meeting of the Old Order Brethren solemnly decided 
that it was unscriptural for any of their members to have a tele- 
phone. The Dunker authorities have solemnly ruled on erring 
brethren who attend animal shows, played authors, bought county 
bonds, served on juries, bought pianos, used sleigh bells, wore 
neckties, used fiddles, wore standing coat collars, erected tomb- 
stones, and joined the Y. M. C. A. All this was many years ago 
and the process starting then has gone on until many of the pro- 
gressive Bunkers smile at what they now call old-fashioned objec- 
tions. 

If we turn now to the question of personality and the light 
which a study of sects can give us on this problem it is clear that 
the sect in its collective life produces the sectarian. The sectarian 
is therefore a type, and types of personality turn out to be the end- 
products which issue from the activities of a group. Types can be 
studied with reference to the morphology of the human body. Thus 
men can be divided into the fat and round, the lean and slim, and 
any other discoverable groupings. They may be divided into intro- 
verts and extroverts, though nearly all the people you meet are 
neither one nor the other, but rather mixed. These and many other 
classifications are of value and should be encouraged; but they fail 
to meet all the needs, and it becomes apparent that the social life 
men live is more relevant than the physical constitution they in- 
herit. There is a typical Mormon and his personality can be de- 
scribed. He is in favor of the highly centralized institutional or- 
ganization; he is ruled by a characteristic system of theology; he 
believes in private property controlled to a certain extent by a the- 
ocracy. Likewise, there is a typical Shaker; but the Shaker holds 
private property to be undesirable and even against the will of 
God. Moreover, to the Shaker all sexual intercourse is immoral, 
and there is a long list of definite statements that could be applied 
to this typical individual. There is also a typical Dunker. neither 
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communistic, like the Shaker, nor ruled by a central hierarchy, 
like the Mormon. He belongs to the one true church, as most sec- 
tarians do, but each sectarian belongs to a different one true churcli 
than the other sectarians. The Dunker regards it as obligatory to 
be immersed in water three times, facing forward each time. He 
must ceremonially wash his brother's feet and give him a holy kiss 
of love, keeping himself unspotted from the world. 

Each of these sects and all closely organized sects have a pe- 
culiar vocabulary, a fixed tradition, and a specific and peculiar way 
of regarding God and man, the world and the hereafter. The sect 
then is analogous to a primitive tribe, and the primitive tribe has 
long been recognized as productive of specific types of personality. 
There is more difference between a Shaker and a Dunker than be- 
tween the equatorial Bantus and the South African Zulus. And 
this difference exists in spite of essential similarities in race, lan- 
guage, and geographical similarities in environment. 

These types are the result of social heritage and breed true 
socially for long periods of time. They cannot be explained by geo- 
graphical environment, for the Dunkers and the Amanas and many 
others live in the same kind of environment, cultivating the same 
soil and surrounded by neighbors who are alien. Nor can appeal be 
made to physical heredity, for the sects are constantly acquiring 
members from outside the line of descent. The Mormon mission- 
aries traveled all over America and Europe seeking and finding 
new recruits for the community in Utah. The cultural life pro- 
duces the mores, and the mores are irresistible when skilfully in- 
culcated into the young and into the new recruits. 

Moreover, as time goes on new and often important variations 
in the mores arise. Neither for the group nor for the individual 
are all moments equally important. Life does not consist of unac- 
cented rhythms, but rather in periods of uniformity followed by 
important moments of decision, and from these later issue changes 
which may determine the course of the group for generations to 
come. 

In this connection it becomes necessary to refer again to the 
assumption frequently made that there is a temperamental uni- 
formity which explains the group. They are all assumed to be 
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like-minded; new converts come in because of a consciousness of 
kind. The group is assumed to select those of a certain tempera- 
ment. This interpretation fails to meet just criticism. An examina- 
tion of the membership of the sect and the phenomenon of division 
and dissention forces the assumption that many varieties of tem- 
perament are included in the membership of the sect. The hy- 
pothesis here advanced is that the new convert does not come in 
because he was of like mind, but that he comes in because he 
changes his mind. He makes it up in a different way. The sect at- 
tracts him because he wants to be different and it takes him and 
makes him into a different type as he comes to enter into the cul- 
tural life. 

In support of this notion several types of facts seem relevant. 
First, the sect arises in a time of disorganization which is always 
a period of unsettling. Men are thus ready for a new stable or or- 
ganizing influence. They do not join because they are like any- 
body; they join because some solution is offered to their unrest. 
Second, the descendants of the members of the sect can be assumed 
to be of different temperaments, and this assumption is borne out 
on investigation. In spite of the difference in temperament the 
typical sectarian in each case can be accurately described and is 
held to loyal membership until it begins to disintegrate. 

The third group of facts are more important and more conclu- 
sive. It has been shown that the history of the sect shows a typical 
progression. The period of extreme isolation, conflict, and high 
morale is followed by a more irenic era when conformity with the 
outside world gets increasing approval. The end result is the dis- 
appearance of the sect as a separate conflict group and the lessen- 
ing importance of their differences when considering the influence 
of these on the personality of the sectarian. The typical sectarian 
is, therefore, a different person in the different stages of the life of 
the group. The assumption of the temperamental uniformity is 
difficult to hold in the light of the progressive alterations which 
are demonstrable. A combative, exclusive, non-conformist who 
dresses differently from those in the society in which he lives is a 
very different personality from him who joins with others in their 
associations and enterprises and who comes to be a patriotic and 
regular member of an American political unit. Since the sectarian 
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is the individual aspect of his sect, he changes when his group 
changes and his group changes with a changing set of relations. 
The changes in the sect are not dependent on the temperament of 
the members, and the changes in the sectarian reflects the collec- 
tive life. Therefore the temperament of the sectarian is a varying 
element and the theory of the temperamental selection seems in- 
adequately founded. 

Those who appeal to temperament as a causative factor do not 
always keep in mind that temperament is an inference and not a 
fact. Temperamental qualities are abstractions. A definition of 
temperament would include those factors in the personality which 
determine the mode of behavior and which are innate. Since, how- 
ever, temperament does not become important until the personality 
is formed, it is always a matter of inferential abstraction. The 
temperament can be shown to change, and arguments about in- 
herited temperament ought to be made with the greatest care. 

Experience is then creative. The sect is not safe refuge where 
the temperament and desires of an outsider can be comfortably 
expressed and realized; it is rather a formative force or set of 
forces; and the motives which lead a man to join a sect may be 
quite different from those which assure his continuance in it. No 
one on the outside can fully know what the experience on the inside 
is. Being a sectarian may be more satisfying than was at first im- 
agined, or it may be less so, but it is certainly never exactly antici- 
pated. The motives which lead a woman to the altar in marriage 
may be quite different from those which make her decide to endure 
to the end. The reason a man takes up smoking is rarely the mo- 
tive w^hich makes him continue the habit. The sectarian is there- 
fore in some sense a new creature. He may regard himself, and 
quite accurately, as entirely made over. Very commonly he refers 
to the new existence as a rebirth. 

If we attempt to analyze the personality of the sect in terms of 
attitudes we have available the theoretical discussion of W. I. 
Thomas and Znaniecki. An attitude is stated to be a process of 
individual consciousness set over against a corresponding value. 
R. E. Park in discussing attitudes is concerned with the relation of 
attitudes and the wishes and opinions. The attitude is said to be 
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the mobilization of the will. Psychologists, among whom Allport 
and Thurstone may be mentioned, have attempted to investigate 
attitudes by questionnaires and inquiries regarding verbal assent 
or dissent. The assumption is that the attitude corresponds to the 
verbal expression of it. 

In the work of V. Pareto there are distinguished three elements 
which we may roughly force into some kind of relation with the 
preceding points of view. There are C, the customs, convictions, 
and principles which the members share; these he calls the di- 
rivies. The second element, B, is the verbal expression when the 
first is questioned or challenged and represents the need to be logi- 
cal or the desire to appear reasonable. These he calls the diriva- 
lions. There is a third element, A, relatively invariable, arising 
from the sentiments and interests which may be admitted, but 
which is often concealed. These are spoken of as the residues. 

The social attitude seems to correspond to the risidues, but 
there is also an attitude of a more general sort corresponding to the 
dirivies. The residues^ or attitudes, are never the object of direct 
perception. They must be inferred, but the inference is a necessity. 
Thus Mormon polygamy was at one time an accepted practice; it 
was a d6riv6c, in class C. The reasons assigned for the practice in 
debate, argument, and propaganda belong to the class B. They 
are highly variable and a premium is placed on ingenuity and orig- 
inality in the inevitable forensics. But the inner motives and 
deep-lying attitudes arising out of their instinctive cravings and 
sentiments, class A, may be very different from what would be ad- 
mitted. Without going into detail here it is apparent that sexuality 
is involved to a degree to be determined by whatever methods are 
at hand. 

Now the origin of social forms, the creation of new mores, need 
be uniform in a given group only in class C. The elements B tend 
to have more uniformity, but are still quite various, while the ele- 
ment A admits a far wider variety. Some people join the Bunkers 
for economic security; others, to avoid military service; others, 
out of disgust for the state religion; and so on through a great vari- 
ety. The derivations f or class B, among religious sects are often 
taken from Bible texts, and it sometimes happens that the same 
derivation will be used by opposing sects to justify contradictory 
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practices. ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven’' is quoted by Baptists to show that infants do 
not need to be baptized; it is quoted by Paedo-Baptists to justify 
the baptism of children. 

“Every kingdom divided against itself cannot stand.” This 
dirivation is quoted by Quakers to prove that sects should be tol- 
erated, and by Edwards to prove that they should be suppressed. 

“In Heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 
This is a favorite proof text for the Shakers to show that there 
should be no sexual intercourse, and was the central text quoted 
by the Perfectionists to justify the form of free love which they 
called complex marriage. 

The number and nature of the attitudes, the rtsiducSy is large 
and bears upon the question of like-mindedness and similarity of 
temperament. As already pointed out, there may be a score of 
varying motives which bring people into a common organization. 

But now comes the most important consideration. The atti- 
tudes in class A, the residues , are continually being reformed. They 
are created as emotional experiences multiply and result from later 
dirivations and new objects and new loyalties. The common ex- 
perience in the sect tends to make widely varying risiducs more 
nearly common and identical. 

Pareto points out the necessity for caution in assuming, as 
Allport and Thurstone do, the correspondence of dMvation and 
residue. The literature of the Shakers abounds in ascetic sentences 
and repeated assertions that sex is an unnecessary evil, but some- 
times the Shakers worked all day and danced all night, and in the 
early period the men and women were nude and danced together. 
It seems necessary to assume a far greater interest in sex than their 
opinions and principles express. One cannot understand a sect 
by merely studying its creed. 

The study of the sects which survived needs supplementing by 
a knowledge of those which died. In certain periods of disorgani- 
zation there were many small aberrant attempts at organization 
which did not live and many doctrines which did not take on. One 
John Boggis who became a preacher of note in seventeenth-century 
England is quoted by Edwards as refusing to say grace at dinner 
where the meat was a shoulder of roast veal, scornfully asking “to 
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whom shall I give thanks, whether to the butcher, the bull, or the 
cow.’’ Such extreme divergence failed to take on. 

In every time of disorganization there is always a certain dis- 
order in the sex mores. This happens in political revolutions and 
also in a time of religious unrest. The new sects are very often ac- 
cused of sex practices contrary to the mores. Some of these accu- 
sations are probably exaggerated because the enemies are rarely 
restrained in their statements, but it is easy to point out a certain 
trend toward sex liberty among many of the sects. Edwards quotes 
a certain scriptural argument. One of the sects insisted that since 
death dissolved the marriage bond, and since the Scripture teaches 
that sleep is a form of temporary death, it is no sin to engage in 
sex intercourse if one’s husband or wife is asleep. In such an in- 
stance there is a clear indication of a strong attitude and an ex- 
ample of the ingenuity of the derivation, or, in this case, the ra- 
tionalization. 

We conclude, then, that the sect is the result of collective 
forces that surround it and to which its own life is in part a reac- 
tion. The sect produces a type which comes to take on certain 
attitudes, to be devoted to certain objects and values, and to define 
life and the world in the way that is approved. The most fruitful 
field for study would seem to lie in the securing of complete and 
adequate life-histories of sectarians, including new converts to the 
sect, members who have always been in it, and dissidents and de- 
serters who have gone out from it. For the intimate life-histories 
will give light on the actual product that the sect is responsible for 
and afford material for the accurate answering of some of the 
problems at present unresolved. 

The purpose of this paper has been to call attention to a field 
of study which has not been wholly neglected but which has not 
yielded the results w'hich it might yield if the material were studied 
with diligence. It seems not too much to say that the sect and the 
sectarian, if adequately investigated, could throw a flood of needed 
light upon one of our oldest and most perennial problems: the rela- 
tion of society to the individual, the leader to his group, the rela- 
tion of institutions to instincts, w'hich is the same problem that in- 
terested Plato when he discussed the relation of the one and the 
many. 
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T3rpes of political personalitiea. — Systematic students of political life have de- 
fined political types whose temperamental differences are such as to adapt them to 
the performance of special roles in public life. This is particularly true of the agita- 
tor and the responsible leader, whose functions in the agitational and executory 
phases of social movements are complementary. It is also recognized that political 
activities, especially those of an official, institutionalized character, may suppress or 
foster the qualities of those who engage in them. 


Seasoned observers of political life have undertaken to define 
political types. Their contributions, if deficient in formal complete- 
ness, are rich in practical insights which may be profitably exploit- 
ed by future investigators. They have said that while temperamen- 
tal qualities predispose the individual to play one political part 
more successfully than another, such qualities are not immutable, 
for common observation shows how they are sharpened or softened 
in the act of adjusting to the demands of specific situations. Polit- 
ical institutions have a twofold function: they favor the accession 
of men of particular attributes to positions of effective influence, 
and they continue to operate upon the personalities of the influ- 
ential. 

Modern political writers are particularly fond of contrasting 
(under different labels) the agitator, the responsible leader, and 
the boss. The agitator is sometimes called a reformer or a revolu- 
tionist, the responsible leader is frequently named the statesman, 
and the boss not uncommonly pa.sses for the politician (in the nar- 
row sense) or the political manager. Regardless of such diver- 
gences, there seems to be no small measure of agreement upon the 
qualities of each type. Clo.se inspection shows that the constella- 
tion of traits which are said to be peculiar to each may be arranged 
along a continuum, with the agitator and the boss occupying the 
extreme, and the responsible leader an intermediate, position. 
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The agitator has come by his name honestly. He is actually ag- 
itated about public policy. He is excited, and he communicates his 
excitement to those about him. He idealizes the magnitude of the 
desirable social changes which are capable of being produced by a 
specific line of social action. From the point of view of the respon- 
sible leader, being an agitator consists in exaggerating the differ- 
ence between one rather desirable social policy and another, much 
as being in love, according to Shaw, means grossly exaggerating 
the difference between one woman and another. Some agitators 
may, as Munro would have it,^ behave like physicians, recommend- 
ing new doses of democracy to remove the ills of present democra- 
cy; others may be surgeons, anxious to subtract something from 
existing machinery. In either case they stake much on a single spin 
of the wheel. 

At the other end of the scale stands the boss, indifferent to 
schemes of social change unless they threaten to intrude upon his 
own preserves. The boss thrives in democratic society by working 
a complicated political machinery during those periods when the 
community is not cleft in twain over issues of communal policy. 
Electoral crises seldom coincide with major crises of opinion when 
elections are run upon an astronomical itinerary of two, or four or 
six years. At all times, however, the distribution of posts depends 
upon voting, and the man who organizes an active band of follow- 
ers can run the electoral machinery and parcel out the jobs. This 
is the role of the boss. He is frightened by the emergence of serious 
issues, since they involve the reanimation of people whose political 
orbits he cannot foretell. Depending upon the status quo, assiduity 
in pursuit of his own interest implies indifference or hostility to 
substantial change. Totally occupied with short-run manipulation, 
he stares cynically at men who profess to live by principle. 

Intermediate between the romanticism of the agitator and the 
apathy, hostility, or cynicism of the boss is the attitude of the re- 
sponsible leader. He shares the agitator’s faith to the extent of be- 
lieving that innovations are desirable and possible, but he parts 
company from the agitator’s obsessive preoccupation with particu- 
lar measures. He thinks there are many roads to Rome and that 
society is always on the way. 

*Scc W. B. Munro, Personality m Politics. 
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It follows from the enormously different valuation which is set 
upon the consequences of particular social acts that the three types 
should scale differently in respect of such a quality as patience on 
questions of policy. The agitator wants instant and all-encompass- 
ing results; the responsible leader is more ready to wait until social 
attitudes have more permanently crystallized, or until financial and 
other facilitory means are at hand. The boss is blase or obstruc- 
tive. 

Intolerance is allied to impatience. Expecting good to flow 
from drastic innovation, the agitators easily infer that he who dis- 
agrees with them is in communion with the devil, and that oppo- 
nents are animated by bad faith or timidity. They are notoriously 
contentious and undisciplined; many reforming ships are manned 
by mutineers. 

Responsible leaders are more tolerant of dissenting opinion, 
for they see the world, not as a simple dichotomy, with the forces 
of good arrayed for one cause and the forces of evil panoplied for 
another, but as a complicated place where many things are possible 
and many things are partially desirable. The boss, of course, gen- 
erally has that tolerance for ideas which goes with contemptuous 
indifference to them. 

The agitator is willing to subordinate personal considerations 
to the superior claims of principle. The children may suffer while 
father and mother battle for the cause. But the righteous will not 
cleave to their families when the field is ripe for harvest. On the 
alert for pernicious intrusions of private interest into public affairs, 
they see “unworthy” motives where others see the just claims of 
friendship. 

The responsible leader is disposed to temper principles to the 
necessities of individual cases and to relax the rigorous enforce- 
ment of an unpopular and novel law until sentiment catches up 
with enactment; but it is the boss who is the great “humanizer.” 
His are the fundamental, primary, tribal virtues. Ex-Alderman 
Kenna f Hinky Dink ) of Chicago says that the secret of his success 
is honesty. Harold Zink" has collected the published data on twen- 
ty city bosses, and the common qualities of a majority of them 
were such traits as generosity to the poor, loyalty and obedience as 

* Twenty Municipal Bosses, Har\’’ard Thesis, 1926. 
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henchmen, persistence, and courage. C. E. Merriam speaks of the 
boss as the humanizer of such an impersonal and formidable insti- 
tution as government. The boss operates through a little knot of 
loyal “tribesmen” who are bound to him by those personal ties 
which generate in conflict groups. 

The agitator, once more, trusts in mass appeals and general 
principles. Many of his kind live to shout and write. Their con- 
sciences trouble them unless they have periodic orgies of moral 
fervor. Relying upon the magic of rhetoric, they conjure away ob- 
stacles with the ritualistic repetition of principles. They become 
confused and frustrated in the tangled mass of technical detail 
upon which successful administration depends. Agitators of the 
“pure” type, when landed in responsible posts, long to desert the 
official swivel for the roving freedom of the platform and the press. 
They glorify men of outspoken zeal, men who harry the dragons 
and stir the public conscience by exhortation, reiteration, and vi- 
tuperation. 

The responsible leader has some respect for direct appeals to 
public principle and sentiment, but he tempers it with regard for 
the technical difficulties of administration. The boss sees no senti- 
mental virtue in popular appeals as such; he manipulates public 
appeal or private lure as the dictates of expediency direct. 

The qualities which are commonly assigned to agitator, respon- 
sible leader and boss may be arranged on a continuous scale, with 
the romantic, impatient, intolerant, impersonal, and exhortatory 
agitator at one end. To avoid misunderstanding it ought to be said 
that a personality type is not necessarily to be found where the or- 
dinary usages of speech would point; most modern “reform” organ- 
izations have become so highly institutionalized, to cite but one in- 
stance, that the true agitator is no more at home with them than 
in a government job." 

’ Political literature contains more political types than the apitator or the respon- 
sible leader. The word “leader” is frequently taken in a much more inclusive sense 
than here used, and Michels and Merriam have made lists of the qualities w’hich they 
believe characterize all politiail leaders. Conway has propounded his familiar tri- 
chotomy : crowd-compellcrs, crowd-exponents, and crowd- representatives. The pos- 
sibility of defining types on the basis of their characteristically reactionary, conserv- 
ative, liberal, or radical opinions has often been ix)inted out. See Robert Michels, 
Political Parties; C. E. Merriam, American Party System, and Introduction to H. F. 
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The literature of politics has not contented itself with depicting 
types. It has offered various reflections upon the role played by 
these types. A political movement, as Robert E. Park has said, may 
be viewed as a single social act. Developing this idea, it is possible 
to distinguish successive phases of a completed political act. It be- 
gins in unrest. People act upon one another excitedly, but their di- 
agnoses of what the matter is, and their prescriptions about what 
ought to be done, are notably vague. Then public opinion develops. 
Greneral symbols are invented into which restless individuals read 
their private meanings. As discussion and agitation develop, these 
symbols are gradually arranged in the form of a single, overmas- 
tering dichotomy, a “this or that,’’ “yes or no” situation. The com- 
munity is enabled to pass over from controversy into action. The 
third phase may be called enactment. Society has a supply of for- 
mal procedures for the definition and accommodation of differences 
which may be bracketed together as various kinds of enactment: 
legislation, executive decree, and so on. But no political act is com- 
plete until it has led to some stable modification in the habits of the 
community. This final stage may be called that of enforcement. 
Unrest and public opinion may be regarded as the agitational as- 
pect, and enactment and enforcement as the executory phases, of 
political action. 

Such schematic simplicity is complicated by a multitude of 
variations, of which the most important is the reciprocal connec- 
tion between agitational and executory activities. But in bold out- 
line this simplification will do to show how agitators and responsi- 
ble leaders perform complementary functions in political life. The 
unrest of a few people must be communicated to many if collective 
action is to result, and the task of shocking, horrifying, scandaliz- 
ing, and exciting is the special role of the agitator. Since contradic- 
tory motives exist in every situation, their reconciliation is a spe- 
cial function. This balancing of the desirable against the feasible 
is the peculiar province of the responsible leader. 

Gosnell, Boss Platt and Ilis JVew York Machine, and Four American Party Leaders; 
Martin Conway, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War; Lowell, Public Opinion in 
War and Peace; Rohmer, Die Vier Partcien; A C'hristensen, Politics and Crowd 
M orality. 
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It may be remarked in passing that this general pattern bears 
a noteworthy resemblance to the processes of individual thinking. 
The human organism may be viewed as the point of origin for en- 
ergy impulses which, in case of conflict, define themselves in con- 
sciousness with relation to a field of stimuli present in the imme- 
diate environment, and which ultimately discharge into overt be- 
havior, exhausting the impulses on a certain level of satisfaction.* 
Political behavior begins in unrest, proceeds to define alternatives 
in a public, and comes to an end with enactment and enforcement. 

The interworking of the agitator and the responsible leader 
may be reduced to greater clarity by examining a representative 
case. A recent volume has told how British slavery was abolished 
between 1823 and 1838.* 

Back in 1 787 a society had been organized by a dozen Quakers 
to abolish the traffic in slaves, and this crusade finally resulted in 
the prohibition of the slave trade by act of Parliament in 1807. In 
1823 the Quakers were the moving spirits in the organization of 
the Anti-Slavery Society which had for its purpose the mitigation 
and the gradual abolition of slavery itself. Yet the actual personnel 
of this new agitation was in many cases identical with that of the 
old one. The slavery issue had become a matter of practical poli- 
tics during the campaign conducted by the East Indian sugar in- 
terests against the privileged position of the West Indian sugar 
interests. The East Indians had excited popular feeling by repre- 
senting the controversy as one between free-grown and slave- 
grown sugar. The reformers seized the occasion to organize, and 
presented their first petition through Wilberforce, who, forty years 
before, had served in a similar capacity for the antislave-trade pe- 
tition. Thomas Fowell Buxton carried on as chief agitator. 

In response to the drive of the reformers the British cabinet 
signified its intention of recommending various reforms to the leg- 
islative colonies. No sooner was their decision made known in the 
West Indian colonies than trouble began. The slaves of Demerara, 
inflamed by the rumor that their masters had concealed an emanci- 

* This point of view has been admirably presented in L. L. Thurstone, The A'a- 
ture oj Intelligence. 

• W. L. Mathicson, British Slavery and Its Abolition, 1823-38. 
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pation proclamation from them, rose in insurrection; plots were 
reported in Jamaica; planters convened in wrath and fear through- 
out the British West Indies; the nine hundred whites in Dominica 
threatened to avenge themselves on Parliament by declaring their 
independence; and in Barbados “a party of respectable gentle- 
men^^ demolished the Methodist chapel at Bridgetown and chased 
“its villainous preacher’’ out of the island for having contaminated 
the Negroes. Intimidated by the ferocity of these outbursts, Can- 
ning and Bathurst, the responsible ministers, decided to try out 
their policy of amelioration in a crown colony, Trinidad, and re- 
lieve the pressure elsewhere. 

The Abolitionists were angered at the submissiveness of the 
government, which they considered to be a weak-kneed betrayal of 
the cause of righteous reform; but lacking effective strength, they 
were able to do no more than indulge in propaganda. In this they 
were fortunate. They had been provided with a first-rate atrocity 
case by the plantation owners. John Smith, a non-conformist 
preacher who had worked among the Negroes of Demerara, was 
sentenced to death by the enraged plantation owners after the in- 
surrection. Abolitionists exploited this for all it was worth. 

In the years immediately following, those who held responsible 
positions in the British government sought to invent a formula 
which would induce the West Indian planters to agree to voluntary 
ameliorations in the position of the slaves. Obstruction and evasion 
met them at every step. The Abolitionists became more and more 
embittered at delay, btit men like Buxton and certain of the more 
experienced leaders, who appreciated the difficulty which beset the 
government in devising a workable program, advised against agita- 
tional excesses. 

Parliament finally adopted abolition, but in a form (“appren- 
ticeship”) which was designed to minimize the hardship to be im- 
posed upon the planters. The apprenticeship experiment was tried 
from 1833 on, but it gave rise to conditions which led the Abolition- 
ist leaders to declare that the Abolition Act had been little short of 
“a practical and deliberate fraud,” and that “nothing short of the 
entire emancipation of the slave” would do. This finally came to 
pass. 
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Such an account unmistakably shows the complementary role 
taken by the agitator and the responsible leader. The agitator 
shocked the unofficial public into action; the responsible leader 
took cognizance of opposing interests and sought to reconcile the 
disparate requirements of moral purpose, state unity, and admin- 
istrative efficiency. Confronted by territorially segregated opposi- 
tion to state action, progress was necessarily slow, and the frustrat- 
ed agitator kept snapping at official heels until permanent results 
were secured. 

Some attention has been given in political literature to the cir- 
cumstances in which various types of political leaders have a com- 
petitive advantage. Bourgeois democracy has been said to favor 
the prominence of such men as those who ruled England in the 
heyday of middle-class liberalism. They were men of character 
and solid worth, safe, sober-judging men trained in quarter ses- 
sions, men who knew all about money and credit, and who were suf- 
ficiently well endowed to be removed from temptation, and had 
enough other employments to render them free from all suspicion 
of being “professional politicians.^’® 

Democracy is said to nourish the rhetorical flatterer, the dem- 
agogue. Autocracy is supposed to place a premium upon vanity in 
the rulers and servility in the ruled, and to instigate intolerant fa- 
naticism among an active, subterranean opposition. Aggressive, 
innovative personalities are favored in moments of social crisis 
(Lloyd George, Clemenceau); conciliatory, undramatic persons 
rise to prominence in the aftermath of crisis (Harding). Social 
chaos puts a premium on the cruel, arbitrary and unscrupulous. 

The effect upon personality of the performance of political 
functions is usually discussed in connection with such official ac- 
tivities as those of routine administration and diplomacy. The bu- 
reaucrat and the diplomat have been delineated time after time 
with remarkable consistency. A description of the bureaucrat by 
Rabany and of the diplomat by Mousset may be selected as repre- 
sentative of such writing.* 

* J. A. Spender, The Public Life, 1 , 27. 

' Ch. Rabany. “Les types soeiau.v. Le Fonctionnaire,” Revue Ghierale d'admhi- 
istrution, LXXXVIII (1007). 5-28. L. D. White brought this to my notice. Albert 
Mousj^’t, La Fratu e vue de V lit ranker, opening chapters. 
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Special qualities of the functionary are summed up in four ex- 
pressive words: he is punctual, methodical, prudent, and disci- 
plined. He has the defects of his qualities, for he is timid, he lacks 
initiative, and he has no taste for innovation. Homme de pratique^ 
he is suspicious of everything he hasn’t tried out. In the lower 
ranks of the civil service this spells an enfeebled will; in the upper 
branches this becomes fear of responsibility. The two commonest 
maxims are Pa$ d'affaires and Pas de zUc, by which is understood 
that no one is to do any more than asked. An assured future gets 
him out of the habit at an early age of pondering about risks. Pri- 
vate life strikes the functionary as extremely hazardous and he 
evades the rough-and-tumble of active competition. Ambition to 
improve is almost unheard of. The functionary speaks disparag- 
ingly of those who try to push up the line, and misnames any ener- 
getic striving for larger means of expression the esprit d'lntriguc. 

Overconfidence in their efforts and their methods leads to a re- 
pellant and rigid professionalism on the part of the functionary 
which, says Mousset, the diplomat, skeptic by vocation and disillu- 
sioned by experience, does not possess. The practice of diplomacy 
teaches that resources are few and attainable results are restricted. 
When things go according to schedule, the diplomat knows that it 
is because his plans are favored by a suitable conjuncture of uncon- 
trollable forces. 

Except in the advanced posts, the functionary is devoid of gen- 
eral ideas or has lost his taste for them. The diplomat is not a spe- 
cialist in the sense that-the civil servant is one, for his reputation 
depends, not upon the mastery of a specific technique, but upon the 
perception of general interests and the choice of rather general 
means of reconciling them. The diplomat lives in a world of gen- 
eral ideas with which the civil servant may dispense and yet suc- 
ceed. 

The diplomat trusts suavity rather than officiousness. He is 
averse to passion and accustomed to patience in handling peo- 
ple for whom he cherishes a concealed disdain. The diplomat 
learns to dissociate sincerity from most of life’s relations. Thus he 
uses conversation, the ordinary domain of careless expansiveness, 
for professional ends. This gives rise to a double reaction : a con- 
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versation miserly in meanings and profligate in words. Diplomatic 
indirection of statement is notorious, an occupational disease. To 
repeat a famous paraphrase, ‘Tf a diplomat says no, he means per- 
haps; if he says perhaps, he means yes; if he says yes, he is no dip- 
lomat.” 

Enough has been said to suggest that students of government 
are willing to subscribe to the proposition that office has its chil- 
dren as well as men. In fact, the calming effect of responsibility 
upon ardor is a commonplace: ‘^You may make a Socialist a min- 
ister without making a Socialist minister.” The exceptions are fur- 
nished by the “pure type^^ agitator, whose temperamental qualities 
are so difficult of obliteration. 

As matters now stand, political writers are willing enough to rec- 
ognize that types are functions of heredity, of physiological factors 
relatively independent of heredity, and of childhood and adult ex- 
perience with culture-patterns. For the means of assessing the rel- 
ative importance of these diverse elements we must look hopefully 
to the future. 
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ABSTRACT 

Causal Relations in Delinquency Research. — The data on the individual de- 
linquent, whether attributes or variables, must be sufficiently objective for purposes 
of comparison with the general population, or so-callcd non-delinquent groups to be 
amenable to causal relational analysis. Both gross comparisons and the more refined 
method of correlations may lead to erroneous conclusions upon causal relationships 
unless disturbing elements such as race, nationality, locality, and social status are 
properly accounted for. But with the evolution of sufficient data amenjiblc to corre- 
lational analysis the regression equation expressing the relative contributory weights 
of constitutional and environmental factors to delinquency will be made possible, 
ultimately yielding an instrument for the prediction of antisocial behavior, and 
hence the institution of methods of control. 

In attempting to discover factors that may be causally related to antiso- 
cial conduct, a fruitful method of procedure is the individual analysis of the 
subject, both constitutionally and environmentally. The method generally 
employed by the social and mental diagnostician is that of determining the 
make-up of the subject, both as an individual and in his relation to his sur- 
roundings. This approach, known as the case work method, is the chief weapon 
whereby the social case worker and the psychiatrist attempt to determine caus- 
al power of elements ascertained. The material gathered consists generally of 
both subjective and objective information, qualitative as well as quantitative, 
although in most case analyses the former preponderates over the latter. 

The method is a good one for purposes of diagnosis, particularly when in 
the hands of a skilled diagnostician, but it does not, in and of it.self, in the 
opinion of the writer, yield measures of causal relations until the data obtained 
through the case work methods are statistically analyzed. To the extent that 
the data gathered are objective or are susceptible to objectification is it pos- 
sible to apply the method of statistics with the intent of discovering and meas- 
uring causal inter-connectionisms. 

The data that may be obtained on the individual delinquent by the case 
study method may be either in the form of attributes or variables. Examples 
of the former would be nativity, marital status of parents, and race. Examples 
of the latter, the variables, would be those traits that lend themselves to ex- 
pressions in graduated units of amount such as intelligence, special aptitudes, 
room space in living quarters, and, to a ver>’ limited extent, emotional re- 
sponses. 
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The data on the individual delinquent, whether attributes, expressed in 
twofold categories indicating either the presence or absence of the trait in 
question, or in terms of variables yielding actual magnitudes of the trait, must 
be sufficiently objective for purposes of comparison with the general popula- 
tion or so-called non -delinquent groups to be amenable to causal relational 
analysis. For example, the factor, parental disharmony, in all probability a 
veiy important item, cannot be evaluated with reference to causal potency 
before it is sufficiently objectified on some scale of measurement which would 
make possible comparisons in this familial trait between delinquents and the 
general population. It has often been stated that among juvenile delinquents 
the presence of sexual conflicts is rather common. However, no causal efficacy 
can be attributed to this factor until we objectify sufficiently by the process 
of analysis and simpliflcation to make possible comparisons with those that are 
presumably not delinquent. 

It might be of interest to point out some results of comparisons of attri- 
butes among delinquents with the general population obtained in a study made 
on delinquent boys in institutions of New York State. On the basis of compari- 
son, an association between abnormal marital status of parents — death, divorce, 
or separation — and juvenile delinquency was found. For among delinquent 
boys 2.3 times as many parental marital abnormalities were found as among 
the presumably non-delinquent. The coefficient of colligation (an association 
coefficient found useful in this study) between total abnormal marital relations 
of parents and juvenile delinquency was found to be +.30. 

On the same basis of comparison between delinquents and non-delin- 
quents it was found that the death of. the mother is more intimately associated 
with delinquency than the death of the father, although the death of both par- 
ents bears a closer relation to boyhood delinquency than the death of either 
one parent. Grossly considered, there is a relation between former presence 
in an orphan home and a delinquent career on the same basis of comparison 
with non-delinquents. However, the relation between the factor “mother be- 
ing obliged to be gainfully employed” singly considered, and boyhood delin- 
quency, is slight if any. There is a slight positive association between size of 
family and boyhood delinquency on the basis of a comparison of attributes. 

If we turn to variables we find on the basis of the gross comparative meth- 
od that there is a high negative relation between verbal abstract intelligence and 
delinquency. The association between tested intelligence deficiency and male 
juvenile delinquency is about -f-.oo. In the matter of emotional responses, 
determined by means of a psycho-neurotic inventory’, w’e find a marked asso- 
ciation between boyhood delinquency and irregular emotional patterns. The 
association coefficient in this relationship is about +-40- 

An attempt at a refinement of this method of gross comparisons of at- 
tributes and variables as between the delinquent and presumably non-delin- 
quent grouj^s was made by the injection of the more refined method of com- 
fwrison, namely, that of correlation. The method of correlation yields measures 
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indicative of the relation in the magnitudes of any one variable factor consid- 
ered and the problem under investigation, in our case, boyhood delinquency. 
Two conditions must be met to make possible this type of correlational analy- 
sis: the factors themselves must be expressed in a series of gradations, and 
criteria for the evaluation of the constant under consideration need to be 
evolved. 

In our study, two criteria for delinquency were utilized : one, called “ex- 
tent of the delinquent career,’' was based simply upon the number of times the 
subject was brought to court due to conflict w'ith the law; the second criterion, 
named “severity of the delinquent career,’* was judged on the basis of the mag- 
nitude of punishment in fines and imprisonments meted out for various misde- 
meanors and felonies during a certain period to a representative portion of 
offenders in New York State, Thus the average dollar-day sentence for each 
of the principal felonies and misdemeanors was utilized as a criterion for se- 
verity. 

Both criteria are, of course, merely socio-legal in nature. When the vari- 
ous constitutional and environmental factors that were expressed in terms of 
variables were correlated with the criteria for delinquency expressed in unit 
amounts for the group of approximately 1,600 delinquent boys studied, we 
found to our disappointment that practically all of the correlations approxi- 
mated zero. In all likelihood the criteria chosen were not sufficiently accurate 
measures of the antisocial behavior studied to yield positive relationships with 
the objective variables correlated. 

Thus far we have been considering gross relations with reference to the 
factors analyzed, expressed either as attributes or variables. The gross com- 
parative method in which an attempt is made at determining causal relations 
by comparing the frequency of occurrence of certain attributes in the delin- 
quent population with that in the presumably non-delinquent population, or 
by means of the process of simple correlation, yields results that are very oft- 
en misleading unless conditioning and qualifying factors are accounted for. 
There are certain qualifying attributes or variables, such as race, nationality, 
locality, social status, etc., that affect any relationship that may presumably 
exist betw'een factors under examination and the phenomenon, delinquency. 
Unless these disturbing elements are properly accounted for and their influence 
upon the relationship under analysis measured, erroneous conclusions with ref- 
erence to causal relations may result. 

For example, the problem of the relation of intelligence to delinquency 
which has engaged the attention of many gifted psychological investigators has 
been quite erroneously appraised by the failure to recognize qualifying social 
factors. We found in our study that because of the powerful effect that social 
status exerts upon intelligence selection, a large portion of the demonstrated 
intelligence inferiority among our delinquent boys may readily be attributed 
to the factor, social status, rather than to the condition, delinquency. The term 
“social status” is used rather loosely. In most cases the evaluation of this 
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factor was approximated by utilizing an objective scale for the determination 
of parental occupational level. The coefficient of association -[-.do between in- 
telligence deficiency and delinquency obtained on the basis of a gross compari- 
son dwindled to +.12 when comparisons were made with selected groups of 
somewhat similar social status. It was also found that the very nature of intel- 
ligence organization, such as the relation between abstract intelligence and con- 
crete or mechanical intelligence, was affected by such items as social status 
and parentage groupings. 

However, the relation between psycho-neurotic make-up and delinquency 
was found not to be materially affected by either social status or nationality, 
which was indicative, at least within the limitations of our analysis, that this 
relation is pure and fairly intimate. When social status was accounted for by 
making comparisons with what might be termed an inferior social-status group 
in the non-delinquent population, the association coefficient of +-30 between 
marital status of parents and boyhood delinquency, obtained on the basis of 
gross comparisons, was reduced to +.16. A positive association still exists but 
is certainly not as marked as it appeared to be prior to the consideration of 
the qualifying factor. An interesting result of this partial relation method 
whereby selected universes are utilized for comparisons in addition to unse- 
lectcd ones is that the relation between what we term the environmental factor 
of parental marital status and delinquency is even higher than that of intelli- 
gence and delinquency. This might appear surprising to those who have worked 
with the constitutional factor unconditioned by the social factor. 

The intensity of the association between former residence in an orphan 
home and delinquency was reduced by about 40 per cent. Of course there 
are many other qualifying elements entering into this orphan-home relation, 
the discussion of which is prohibited by the time allowed for the paper. With 
reference to mothers gainfully employed, we found that among the presum- 
ably non-deIin(]uenl group of inferior social status there were even more moth- 
ers gainfully employed than in the delinquent group. 

The conditioning factor, locality, came up for consideration when the 
relation between size of family and delinquency w'as considered. When com- 
paring the distribution of the number of children in the families of our de- 
linquent group with that obtained prior to our study on employed boys, sixteen 
to eighteen years of age, we found that there was an inverse relation between 
density of population in a given locality and size of family, the localities of 
denser population tending to yield larger families than the more sparsely popu- 
lated districts. It was therefore necessar\’ to eliminate the influence of the 
locality factor before the relation between size of family and delinquency could 
be established with the influence of this factor made constant. 

The qualifying factors of course do not necessarily limit themselves to 
the effect of what we may term environmental factors upon a relationship be- 
tween a constitutional factor and the phenomenon under investigation. They 
may disturb apjxircnt relationships among constitutional factors themselves. 
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For instance, the relation of physical status to boyhood delinquency, the for- 
mer being determined by objective measures such as height, weight, and 
height-weight ratios, is influenced by the factor intelligence, due to the exist- 
ing positive relation between physical status and mental status. On the basis 
of such qualifying factors as mental status, social status, race, and parentage 
we found that in physical status the delinquent boy was equal, if not superior, 
to the non-delinquent boy when the various disturbing variables are made con- 
stant. 

This method of partial relations can, of course, be carried out to a consid- 
erable extent, limited only by available objective data and norms for selected 
universes. The variables may be treated through the method of partial corre- 
lation. 

Now there are, of course, a number of criticisms voiced against the rigor- 
ous application of the statistical method to determine causal relations. In the 
first place, the dependence upon objective data limits the use of the method due 
to the fact that so much of our information is in terms of qualitative descrip- 
tions. However, if we pursue with sufficient seriousness the method of statistics 
in analyzing causal relations there will be forced upon the gatherers of informa- 
tion a mental attitude conducive to objectification, with a resultant increase in 
social measuring rods. The use of the case work method as an end, in and of 
itself, for purposes of causal analyses, without the appropriate statistical treat- 
ment of the data procured, should, in the opinion of the writer, be discouraged. 
For the by-products of this practice result in the attribution of cau.sal potency 
to conspicuous elements in a given situation with conclusions that are ver>' fre- 
quently invalid. 

Another criticism that comes to mind is to the effect that the statistical 
method prevents the appraisal of the subject as a biological or social unit, and 
hence results in erroneous views with regard to causal relations. A crude sta- 
tistical treatment is, of course, guilty of this inadequacy, but a refined method- 
ology, buttressed by a comprehensive vision of multiple causation, may escape 
this criticism to the extent of the availability of measuring instruments. 

I believe we may have sufficient faith in the possibilities of the statistical 
approach to say in conclusion that with the evolution of sufficient data ame- 
nable to correlational analyses, the regression equation expressing the relative 
contributor>’ weights of constitutional and environmental factors to delinquen- 
cy will be made possible, ultimately yielding an instrument for the prediction 
of antisocial behavior, and hence the institution of methods of control. 
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ABSTRACT 

Recently there has been a growing emphasis upon the study of delinquency 
from the standpoint of the community situation in which it occurs. Community in- 
fluence is clearly indicated in the life-histories of delinquents and the decided con- 
centration of cases of delinquency in particular areas of the city. However, we have 
as yet no satisfactory objective method for evaluating community factors with re- 
gard to delinquency. In this paper we suggest the delinquency rate as one method 
which may be used in evaluating community factors more objectively. The rate of 
delinquency is simply the percentage of delinquents in the total male population ten 
to seventeen years, computed upon the basis of one square mile unit areas. This 
rate is thus a quantitative unit which may be used in establishing correlations be- 
tween delinquency and any factor which may be expressed quantitatively. The cor- 
relations of rate of delinquency with rate of family dependency, percentage of fami- 
lies owning homes, percentage increase and decrease of population, percentage of 
foreign-born, and percentage of aliens in the population are presented as illustra- 
tions of the use of the method. 


During recent years there has been an increasing emphasis placed upon the 
study of juvenile delinquency from the point of view of its relation to the 
community situation in which it occurs. This growing emphasis upon the study 
of the community is clearly manifest in the published works of Dr. William 
Healy, whose studies, probably more than those of any other single student, 
reflect the general trend in the field. Hcaly’s first studies, published in The 
Individual Delinquent, emphasized particularly the medical and psychological 
aspects of delinquent behavior. In his latest book, Delinquents and Criminals; 
Their Makinfi and Vnmakinf', he stresses the community background as a 
causal factor in delinquency. This opinion is clearly expressed in the follow- 
ing quotation: “We have long been thoroughly persuaded that one of the most 
important phases of the situation with regard to delinquency anywhere is the 
spirit of the community, difficult as this is to define. This spirit is itself 
evolved from many forces in the life and cultural history of the community. 
.... The moral spirit of the community is easily reflected in the conduct 
of its children.” 

From the study of a large number of male juvenile delinquents in Chi- 
cago we have l>een impressed by the great influence which social contacts out- 
side of the home, in the community, seem to have upxin the development of 
delinquent trends of behavior. The decided concentration of delinquents in 
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certain areas of the city, the geographical localization of certain kinds of de- 
linquencies, the extremely high frequency of instances of stealing by groups 
of two or more boys (91 per cent of 6,466 unselected instances of stealing 
involved two or more participants), and the large number of cases in which 
the influence of older and more experienced offenders appears as an important 
factor are findings which seem to reflect community influence. At present, 
our knowledge of community influences consists of little more than such 
general impressions as the foregoing ones. There is, therefore, urgent need 
for a more objective method to evaluate community factors in relation to the 
development of delinquent careers. 

In our general study of male juvenile delinquents in Chicago, we have 
found that the rate of delinquency is in many respects a valuable quantitative 
device for studying the community background of the delinquent. This rate 
is simply the percentage of male juvenile delinquents in the total male popula- 
tion between 10 and 16 years of age, computed upon the basis of the mile- 
square unit area. It is the purpose of this paper to briefly illustrate the appli- 
cation of this method to the study of male juvenile delinquency. 

The first step in the computation of the rate of delinquency was to make 
a spot map showing the distribution of places of residence of the 0,243 alleged 
delinquents (ia-16 years of age) who were brought into the thirty-seven police 
stations of Chicago during 1926. The cases in each square-mile area were 
counted and tabulated. From the Local Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago, which had previously tabulated the IQ20 federal 
census population data of Chicago by one-quarter-mile tracts, we obtained 
the total 10-16 year male population in each of the 499 tracts of the city. 
These data were then tabulated by mile-square areas. Thus, having tabulated 
the number of delinquents and the total 10-16 male population, the rate of 
delinquency w’as computed for each of the 181 mile-square areas of the city. 

The rate of delinquency, computed by geographical units of uniform size, 
provided an objective basis for the comparative study of the number of 
arrested juvenile offenders living in different areas. When such comparison was 
made (.see Map I) it was discovered that a disproportionately large number 
of delinquents were living in the areas immediately surrounding the Loop— 
the central business district of Chicago. In these areas approximately 37 per 
cent of the males between 10 and 16 years of age were brought into police 
stations on delinquent complaints during 1026. It was found also that the 
rate progressively decreases toward the boundar>' of the city, ranging from 
37.0. in the areas contiguous to the Loop, to less than i.o in the areas near 
the city limits. The rate was found to be relatively high in areas adjacent to 
such industrial pro[)erties as the Union Stockyards and the steel mills of South 
Chicago (see Map I, radials V, VI, and VTl). 

The rate of delinquency has been computed in two large series of cases 
of male delinquents brought into the Juvenile Court of Chicago. In each of 
these .scries the rates correspond very closely to those presented on Map L 
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MAP I 
N 



Rate of Male Juvenile Delinquency by Square-Mile Areas 
ALONG Lines Radiating from Loop 
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The decided concentration of cases of delinquency in particular areas of the 
city, as revealed in each of the three series of cases studied, seems to suggest 
the probability of a close relationship between certain community backgrounds 
and the formation of delinquent patterns of behavior. 

The method used in this study is that of the utilization of the Pearson 
correlation coefficient and correlation by ranks. As an illustration of the appli- 
cation of this method to this kind of study we will present the correlation be- 
tween rate of delinquency and (i) rate of family dependency (Series i, 2, and 
3), (2) p)ercentage of families owning their homes, (3) percentage of foreign- 
bom, (4) rate of increase or of decrease of population, and (5) percentage of 
aliens in the population. 

Three series of cases were studied to determine the rate of family de- 
pendency, namely, the total number of families (6,000) that received financial 
aid from the United Charities and Jewish Charities during IQ20 (Series I), 
the total number (1,700) of families that received financial assistance in 
the Mother’s Pension Division of the Juvenile Court of Chicago in 1Q26 
(Series II), and the families (goo) represented by the 2.500 dependent chil- 
dren who appeared in the Juvenile Court of Chicago in IQ26 (Series III). The 
cases in each series were plotted on a map of Chicago and tabulated by square- 
mile areas. The percentage of dependent families in the total number of 
families in each square-mile area was then computed. 

The percentage of families owning their homes, the rate of increase or 
of decrease of population, the percentage of foreign-born, and the percentage 
of aliens in each mile-square area were obtained from the 1920 United States 
census report. 

Table I shows a comparison of rate of delinquency and rate of family 
dependency (Series i and 2), percentage of families owning their homes, per- 
centage of foreign-born, rate of increase or of decrease of population, and 
with percentage of aliens in the two series of mile-square areas along radials 
II and V (see Map I). Because of limitations of space, similar data for the 
other five radials cannot be presented. Radials II and V are presented because 
they yielded the highest and lowest rank correlations of the eight radials 
studied. The rank correlations in the last perpendicular column of Table I 
were computed upon the basis of the 36 one-quarter mile tracts comprising 
the 9 mile-square areas along each radial. 

The data presented in Table I cannot be adequately discussed in this 
short paper. It should be pointed out, however, that the rate of each of the 
variables studied shows a marked tendency to vary with the rate of delin- 
quency. This marked tendency is definitely indicated by the very high rank 
correlations. The variations in the rate of delinquency, rate of family de- 
pendency, percentage of families owning their homes, percentage of foreign- 
bom, percentage of aliens, and rate of increase or decrease of population show 
a definite relationship to the types of areas that have resulted from the radial 
expansion of the city from the central business district. 
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Table II shows the coefl 5 cient of correlation between the rate of delin- 
quency and family dependency (Series i, 2, 3), rate of increase or decrease 
of population, percentage of foreign-bom, and percentage of families owning 

TABLE I 

Relation between Rate of Male Juvenile Delinquency and Rate of Family 
Dependency (Series i, 2), Percentage of Families Owning Their Homes, 
Percentage of Foreign-Born, Rate of Decrease or Increase of Popula- 
tion, Percentage of Aliens by Mile-Square Areas along Radials II and V 
(see Map I) 


Radial II 



ist 

Mile 

(Ad- 

jacent 

the 

Loop) 

2nd 

Mile 

3rd 

Mile 

4th 

Mile 

5th 

Mile 

6th 

Mile 

7th 

Mile 

j 

8th 

Mile 

Qth 

Mile 

Rank 

Cor- 

rela- 

tion 

Rate of delinquency . . . 

Rate of family depend- 
ency (Sere I) 

Rate of family depend- 
ency (Series II) 

Percentage of families 
owning homes 

Percentage of foreign- 
born 

Rate of decrease or in- 
crea.se of populat ion . . 

Percentage of aliens .... 

Rate of delinquency .... 

Rate of family dcjicnd- 
ency (Series I) 

Rate of family depend- 
ency (Scries II) 

Percentage of families 
owning homes 

Percentage of foreign- 
bom 

i 

Rate of decrea.sr or in- 
crease of {Kipulation . . 

Percentage of aliens .... 

.^7 -0 

i.s 6 

7.2 

2 .6 

1 .6 

I 7 

1.5 

I 5 

1 .0 


1 

4 7 

2 ,4 

I .s 

0 25 

0.30 

0 07 

0 

0 

0 

+ .90 

3 0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0 I 

0 .0 

0 .0 

4 92 

4 5 

II .3 

2 .S 5 

33 .0 

41 .0 

47 -o 

S 3 . 5 

53-5 

70 0 

- 82 

.SI 5 

40.,^ 

.s 8.3 

27 .s 

25 5 

24 0 

28 .0 

28.0 

19 .0 

+ .92 

-4H 0 

— 24.2 

- 9 5 

+ 26 6 

+94 

+ 74 3 

+ 135 6 

+ 135 6 

+ 83 7* 

-.8q 

20 .0 

19 3 

7-2 

3 -.S 

2 7 

4 3 

8.1 

3-4 

3 4 

+ 88 

i 

Radial V 

25 0 

14 -o 

12 7 

13 3 

15 I 

6.0 

0 3 

0.7 

0 8 



I 2 

I .6 

2 S 

3 0 

I 0 

0 2 

0 4 

0 .0 

+ -79 

I 2 

0.2 

0.4 

0 4 

0 3 

0 2 

0 0 

0.4 

0 1 

+ .57 

8 0 

14 0 

28 0 

27 0 

22 .0 

.S 9 0 

63.0 

70 0 

70 0 

— .60 

4 .S 0 

.SI 0 

31 0 

37 0 

52 .0 

39 0 

23 0 

21 ,0 

29 0 

+ 50 

— 60 7 

-44 7 

— 11 7 

+ I 8 

-■I-2.S 0 

8 

+ 2x0 2 

+300 0 

4 86 5 

- 56 

20 0 

1 

22 0 

10 0 

14 7 

^o .0 

12 .2 

2 .0 

3 3 

5 -o 

+ 62 


their homes, computed upon the basis of the 181 mile-square areas of Chicago. 
Here again the high correlations indicate the tendency of the variable factors to 
vary with the rate of delinquency in the different local areas. 
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Because this study is in a primary stage of development, no further inter- 
pretation of the findings will be attempted in this paper. The primary purpose 
of the paper was to suggest a method for the study of delinquency in its re- 
lation to community background. 


TABLE II 

Correlation between Rate of Male Juv'enile Delinquency and R.\te of 
Family Dependency (Series 1, 2, 3), Rate of Increase or Decrease of 
Population, Percentage of Foreign-Born, and Percentage of Famiues 
Owning Their Homes 



Number of 
Square-Mile 
Unit Area 

Pearson — R 

Probable 

Error 

Rate of dependency (Scries 1) 

i 181 

+ .084 

0.0278 

Rate of dependency (Series 2) 

181 

4-687 

oc 

0 

6 

Rate of dependency (Series 3) 

181 

+ • t)50 

0.0297 

Rate of increase or decrease of i)()pulation 

181 

“ • 5hQ 

0.0345 

Percentage of foreign-born 

172 


0.0305 

Percentage of families owning their homes 

181 

- • 395 

0.0422 
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Stuart A. Rice and Willard Waller, University or Pennsylvania 
ABSTRACT 

Stereotypes . — The existence of stereotypes can be demonstrated and their action 
measured statistically. These stereotypes have a relation to occupational classifica- 
tions. The action of stereotypes is bound up with our estimates of such personal 
traits as intelligence and craftiness. Statistical evidence has been assembled in proof 
of these points. 

The term “stereotypes” was coined by Lippmann to designate those pic- 
tures in our heads which represent the supposed appearance of individuals of 
certain races, classes, occupations, and social groups. The notion had of course 
had a long history prior to Lippmann. It must suffice to note here that the idea 
of stereotypes calls to mind that of collective representations; also that in 
discussing stereotypes one is compelled sooner or later to use the language of 
the Gestalt psychologists. 

Dr. Rice devised a technique for the statistical study of stereotypes. He 
published an article on the subject in a recent issue of the Journal of Person- 
nel Research. New material has now been gathered and certain improvements 
in the statistical technique have been arrived at by applying it to a larger num- 
ber of cases, which is the reason for the present paper. 

Three propositions can be put forward: (i) The existence of stereotypes 
can be demonstrated and their action measured statistically. (2) These stereo- 
typ)es have a relation to occupational classifications. (3) The action of stereo- 
types is bound up with our estimates of personal traits such as intelligence and 
craftiness. 

For these I shall give statistical evidence, going into detail as much as 
possible conceniing the method. 

The material presented was obtained by an experiment in which 258 stu- 
dents of Dartmouth College (male), 31 members of the Norwich Vermont 
Grange (mixed), 158 Wharton School students (male), 75 girls of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, and fifty girls of the School of Education of 
the University of Pennsylvania participated. All of these were in small groups 
and constituted a total of 572 persons. 

In the Boston Herald for December 15, 1Q24, were found nine portraits 
of persons represented in the day s news. The reproductions were unusually 
clear and were uniformly about 2X3 inches in size. They were placed without 
identification upon a sheet of paper and were lettered from A to I. In the first 
part of the experiment the subjects were informed that the sheet contained 
the pictures of a bootlegger, a European premier, a bolshevik, a United States 
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senator, a labor leader, an editor-politician, two manufacturers, and a financier. 
Suggestions as to identity were carefully avoided. The job set w^as that of 
identifying these individuals by letter and of arranging them in order of rank, 
first with respect to intelligence, second with regard to craftiness, the latter 
trait being defined as that characteristic w'hich would lead one to take an un- 
fair advantage in a business negotiation. In case an individual was recognized, 
he was to be left out of the identifications and the ratings. After an interval 
of one week those participating in the experiment were given the correct 
identifications and asked to rank the individuals again in these two qualities, 
without reference to previous estimates. It was then divulged that the indi- 
viduals to be identified were: Premier Herriot, labor-leader Duncan, soviet- 
envoy Krassin, financier McIntosh, editor-Governor Glynn, bootlegger Max 




2 

TABLE I 

3 4 s 

6 

7 

8 

0 10 

II 

13 

u 

Premier Herriot 

36 

17 

75 

I 

I 

8 

I 


130 15 

102 

1.16 

I 

Labor-leader Duncan . 

21 

19 

20 

35 

II 

6 

39 

4 

155 17 

62 

.4 

7 

Soviet-envoy Krassin . 

70 

4 

17 

20 

7 


17 

22 

157 17 

118 

-75 

3 

Financier McIntosh 

4 

23 

12 

12 

25 

32 

39 

21 

158 18 

62 

•39 

8 

Editor-politician Glynn 

3 

22 

5 

25 

36 

3 

53 

8 

155 17 

100 

.04 

5 

Bootlegger Agel . . 

1 

14 

4 

9 

24 

83 

23 


158 18 

146 

.91 

a 

Manufacturer Sch^vab 


27 

a 

13 

22 

4 

69 

16 

J54 17 

lOI 

.65 

4 

Manufacturer Heinz . 

3 

18 

11 

31 

20 

12 

51 

10 156 17 

61 

.39 

9 

Senator Pepper 

I 

14 

7 

7 

11 

10 

32 

30 

II2 12 

52 

.46 

6 

Total .... 

139 

158 

153 

153 

157 

158 

314 

III 






Chance 

15 

18 

17 

17 

17 

18 

35 

12 





Departures .... 

160 

42 

122 

86 


162 

145 

79 






Index of departure 

115 

.26 

.80 

.56 

-51 

1.02 

.46 

71 





Rank 

I 

0 

.V 

5 

8 

2 

6&7 

4 






♦Key to columns: i, premier; a, labor leader; 3, bolshevik; 4, financier; 5, editor-politician; 6 lioot- 
legger; 7, manufacturer; 8, senator; 9, total; xo, chance; ii, departures; 12; index of departure; 13, 
rank. 


Agel, manufacturer Schwab, manufacturer Heinz, and Senator Pepper. The 
pictures were shown for the second time and the entire rating was done de 
novo. 

The identifications made by 158 Wharton School students are shown in 
Table I. The names of the individuals are given in the rows. The columns may 
be read straight across as shown in the key. You will notice that 36 students 
identified Herriot as premier; 17, as labor leader; 75, as bolshevik; i, as finan- 
cier; I, as editor; 8, as bootlegger; i, as manufacturer; and none, as senator. 
Others recognized him and left him out of their identifications and their ratings. 
Bootlegger Agel was identified 83 times as bootlegger, no doubt because of his 
outdoor costume and the pose with the turned up collar and the cigar. This 
is the largest number of correct Identifications. The numbers in the column 
headed Manufacturers are larger than the others; it should be remembered 
that the students were asked to find two manufacturers. 
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The principle of probabilities underlies the interpretation of this data. It 
is not the correctness or incorrectness of the identifications that is significant. 
It is the degree of concentration of identifications which indicates the existence 
of stereotypes, and of stereotypes having a considerable degree of similarity. 
(If stereotypes were different in every different mind, their existence would 
not be revealed by this method.) 

As an inference from the principle of probabilities, if the distribution of 
these identifications were governed wholly by chance, we should expect a 
fairly smooth distribution, about the same number in each space. A glance 
at the table shows that this is not the case. There are bunchings of as high as 
S3, 75, 70, and 69. This is not at all the sort of distribution we should expect 
to get by chance. The theoretical chance distribution is obviously biased by 
something; we assume that it is biased by the action of stereotypes. Since 
some measure of the amount of concentration was desirable. Dr. Rice devised 
the index of departure from expectation, a modified form of coefficient of varia- 
tion. Following the column of totals is a column headed chance. In this is 
given the number of identifications we should expect to find in each space if 
the distribution were governed wholly by chance. It is obtained by dividing 
the total by nine; the column headed Manufacturer has a double weight. The 
number is the same as the mean. 

Following the column headed Chance is a column headed Departures, 
which contains the total numbers of departures from expectation in each row. 
Thus in the first space we have 36 identifications; we should expect 15; the 
number of departures is 21. In the third .space we have 75 identifications; the 
number of departures is 60; the total number of departures for the first row 
is 162. The index of dejxirturc from expectation for any row is obtained by di- 
viding the total number of departures from exi)ectation for that row by the to- 
tal number of identifications in that row. This index measures the amount of 
bunching in the distribution of any row or column. A high index show^s a high 
degree of bunching. The indices are here computed by both columns and rows, 
which was not done when the method was u.sed previously. They seem to be 
equally .significant. The indices for rows show that the individuals shown in 
the pictures conform to prevalent stereotypes, so that the distribution of their 
identifications is not smooth. The indices for columns .show that stereotypes 
for certain of the occupations mentioned exist, and that some of the individuals 
in the group conform to these stereotyix's. 

The indices of departure from expectation for indi\nduals and for occupa- 
tions are given in Tables II and III. The three individuals who usually show 
the highest indices arc: Herriot, Kra.ssin, and Agel. The indices for occupa- 
tions are also interesting. Notice that the following four are the four high 
indices in the Dartmouth, Wharton School, and Normal School distributions: 
the premier, the bootlegger, the boLshevik, and the senator. In the figures for 
the School of Education the financier crowds out the senator for the fourth 
place. The labor leader is always low in the scale. This suggests the possibility 
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of research as to the type of person concerning whom we have stereotypes. The 
present distribution is of course partly due to the choice of pictures. 

We thus find when this experiment is repeated with different groups that 
the same sort of distribution is repeated. There are differences, and these also 
should be enlightening; but the uniformity may be taken as exndence of the 
validity of the data. We find the same high indices for persons, indicating that 
these persons correspond more or less to prevalent stereotypes, and the same 
high indices for occupations, indicating that there are stereotypes correspond- 
ing to those occupations. 


TABLE II 

Indices op Departure from Expectation for Individuals 



Dartmouth 

Grange 

Wharton School 

Normal 

Scliool 

Schtx)! of 
Education 

Premier Herriot . . 

. . . . i.ao 

1.36 

1. 16 

1.34 

1.08 

Labor-leader Duncan 

35 

.71 

.4 

.70 

.36 

Soviet-envoy Krassin . 

84 

142 

•75 

.78 

1. 12 

Financier McIntosh 

30 

.71 

•30 

•30 

.44 

Editor-politician Glynn 

.... 48 

.63 

.64 

.65 

.52 

Bootlegger Agel . . 

. . . . 1.02 

1-50 

.91 

I.OQ 

.96 

Manufacturer Schwab 

57 

.80 

.65 

.86 

.60 

Manufacturer Heinz . 

.... 47 

.71 

•39 

•57 

.44 

Senator Pepper . . 

27 

46 

46 

.57 

•52 


TABLE III 

Indices or Departure from Expectation by Occupation 



Dartmouth 

Wharton 

Normal 

School of 


.School 

St'hiK)! 

Education 

Premier 

92 

I 15 

1.24 

1. 12 

Labor-leader .... 

44 

.26 

.38 

44 

Bolshevik 

63 

.80 

1.29 

1.04 

Financier 

38 

•56 

46 

.60 

Editor-politician 

33 

.51 

.52 

.48 

Bootlegger 

: . . . 1.17 

1.02 

1.24 

.84 

Manufacturer .... 

39 

46 

.53 

•51 

Senator 

70 

.71 

.70 

•56 


My third proposition was that these stereotypes are connected with es- 
timates of personal traits such as intelligence and craftinc.ss. You will remem- 
ber that those taking the test were asked to rank the individuals in intelligence 
and craftiness. A chart w^as prepared showing the ranking in intelligence ac- 
cording to the supposed occupation. (Unfortunately this chart, on account of 
its complexity, cannot be reproduced here.) Thus, Duncan was identified as 
premier 31 times, by those who so identified him he was ranked first in intelli- 
gence four times; second, seven times, etc. The dependence of the estimate of 
intelligence upon the occupational identification may be shown roughly by this 
chart, which must also be studied both by columns and by rows. The distribu- 
tion of ranks looks more like a random distribution when studied by rows than 
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when studied by columns. Thus the real United States senator got seven firsts, 
seven seconds, seven thirds, nineteen sixths, seemingly what might very well 
have occurred by chance. But the senator column got thirty first places. 

In order to treat this material statistically, a scoring system was used, giv- 
ing a weight of eight points to every first place, seven to every second, etc., 
down to the ninth place, which carried no weight. Percentages of possible 
scores are shown in Table IV. In parallel columns are shown scores of indi- 
viduals on the first test, where the occupation is unknown, scores by indi- 
viduals where the occupation and identification are given, and scores by occu- 
pation. 

Which is the more important in determining the final estimate as given in 
column 2 — where the correct identification is known — the appearance of the 
individual, or his occupation? If the appearance is more important, columns i 

TABLE IV 
Intelligent Scores 



Wh.'irton School 

Normal School 


Education 



*1 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

A. Herriot . . . 

... .49 

.72 

.75 

.28 

.46 

.66 

SI 

.71 

.70 

B. Duncan . 

... .$2 

.32 

45 

•55 

.51 

.30 

•55 

.51 

.56 

C. Krassin . . . 

... .69 

44 

.37 

.67 

44 

.26 

•74 

48 

44 

D. McIntosh 

. . . .50 

.(32 

.74 

.40 

.68 

.69 

.44 

•58 

.63 

E. Glynn 

... .65 

.66 

•54 

.59 

.61 

.59 

•58 

.57 

47 

F.ArcI . . . . 

. . . .30 

.12 

.18 

.22 

.10 

.12 

.29 

.13 

.20 

G. Schwab , . . 

. . . -53 

•54 

•52 

.69 

•S3 

48 

•54 

.54 

47 

H. Heinz . . 

... .58 

45 

•S3 

.62 

•55 

•48 

•54 

•SO 

47 

I. Pepper . . 

... .44 

.56 

.68 

.50 

.62 

.82 

•43 

.61 

.61 

♦Key to columns: i. 

individual scores- 

-first test; 

2, 

individual scores when 

correct 

identification 


was given; 3, occupational stores. 

and 2 will show a closer correlation than columns 2 and 3. The degree of cor- 
respondence in these columns, in terms of the Spearman rho, is as follows: 

Columns i and 2: Wharton School, .035; Normal School, .1; School of 
Education, —.2 (minus two-tenths). 

Columns 2 and 3: Wharton School, .925; Normal School, .825; Educa- 
tion, .925. 

The estimate of intelligence when the correct identification is given thus 
corresponds very closely to the estimate of intelligence already expressed for 
the occupation. It would thus seem that, given a pictorial impression of a 
person, we classify him as to occupational or social group and then supply the 
estimate of personal qualities from this. 

The subject of stereotypes seems likely to prove an interesting and fruit- 
ful topic of research. Dr. Samuel Femberger, of the department of psychology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, had put in my hands a manuscript giving 
the results of an investigation of the relation of suggestion to stereotypes. 
Using the standardized Piderit models as a basis for his experiments, and em- 
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ploying two degrees of suggestion, he finds that the identification of facial ex- 
pressions is greatly influenced by suggestion. A moderate degree of suggestion 
is about as effective as a greater degree. The implications of Femberger’s 
study are far-reaching and should be noted by all students of public opinion 
and political action. 

A number of questions concerning stereot5rpes seem worth mentioning. 
Of whom do we have stereotypes? How are they formed? Do they disappear 
upon intimate acquaintance with members of a particular group? How do they 
enter into the formation of political attitudes? Are stereotypes really repre- 
sentative of social types? Do we have stereotypes of pictures, or of roles? 
Photographic, or dramatic, stereot>T)es? What is the relation of pictorial 
stereotypes of stereotyped ideas? 



AN ATTITUDE ON ATTITUDE RESEARCH^ 


Read Bain, Miami University 
ABSTRACT 

The development of sociology as a natural science has been hindered by : 
(i) Emphasis upon its normative rather than upon its descriptive aspects; (2) 
Too much attention to subjective factors such as ideas, ideals, motives, senti- 
ments, wishes, and attitudes and too little attention to objective, overt be- 
havior; (3) The inaccuracy, indefiniteness, and anarchistic confusion of socio- 
logical concepts. A critical examination of the concept “attitude” reveals its 
scientific shortcomings from all three points of view. It is all things to all men; 
it is seldom used consistently by any one writer; it is normative, valuative, sub- 
jective; it refers to verbal responses, opinions, habits, vegetative processes, 
tendencies to act, impulses to act, inhibitive impulses, feelings, wishes, values, 
motor sets, and various combinations of these. The attempt to differentiate 
“attitudes” and “values” is shown to be impossible in practice. Most so-called 
“attitude” research is really “opinion” research. The concept is largely invali- 
dated because of its subjective implications. 

The constructive part of the analysis results in a definition of attitude as 
“the relatively stable overt behavior of a person which affects his status.” Atti- 
tudes which are common to a group are thus social attitudes or “values” in the 
Thomasian sense. The attitude is the status-fixing behavior. This differentiates 
it from habit and vegetative processes as such and totally ignores the hypo- 
thetical “subjective states” which have formerly been emphasized. 

Investigation of attitudes thus depends upon the observation, quantifica- 
tion, and generalization of overt behavior. The questionary is held to be of lit- 
tle use for attitude research. The life-history, personal interview, and all writ- 
ten documents are little better, except as clues. The best sources are indirect 
evidences of overt behavior. The final test of an attitude is, “How do persons 
behave?” Statistical treatment of recorded uniformities is urged as the only 
valid method of scientific generalization. Examples of this kind of attitude re- 
search are cited. 

* Printed in full in the Amcncan Journal of Sociology, XXXIII (May, 1028). 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL CLINIC FOR THE STUDY OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY^ 


Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University 


ABSTRACT 

A sociological clinic for the study of juvenile delinquency.— A clinic can serve 
the sociologist as an outlet for research and as a means to make his own case studies. 
Besides the members of the department of sociology at Vanderbilt University who 
form the staff of the clinic, three research assistants are detailed to this work. By 
special arrangement cases are cleared through Vanderbilt Hospital for medical and 
psychological examinations. The interviewer and investigator are combined, with the 
resulting advantage of placing the expert in closer touch with the case. The outline, 
serving as a guide in the collection of data, attempts to get at the objective facts of 
the child’s personality and of his social setting, as well as the subjective facts per- 
taining to his real and ideal world. The clash between the two is offered as a tenta- 
tive hypothesis to explain delinquent behavior. The child’s world is suggested as a 
frame of reference in which potential factors may be checked in order to discover 
whether they have operated as actual causes in each case of delinquency. 


The clinic and sociological research . — ^The clinic idea is an innovation in 
sociology and has developed out of a rather vigorous emphasis on research in 
recent years. The clinic at Nashville, accordingly, was not founded as dispen- 
sary for the diagnosis and treatment of social ills. On the other hand, it was 
established by the Department of Sociology at Vanderbilt as an outlet for, and 
an aid to, research. 

The clinic is not merely a place to conduct research, but it is an avenue 
by which the sociologists can gain access to cases. And this is significant when 
we realize that the sociological pendulum has swung from armchair delineation 
of problems to the actuarcollection of raw data, and that at the same time 
there has been an increased emphasis and reliance on the case-study method in 
sociology. While the use of cases by sociologists is a big step in advance, here- 
tofore they have had to rely on somebody elsc’s cases, namely, those collected 
by social workers and psychiatrists. (Witness the sociological use of the Judge 
Baker Foundation cases.) We have been guilty of the same old borrowing 
“complex” of years ago, when we took over a few “principles” from biology, 
natural science, philosophy, ethics, psychology, economics, gave these ideas a 
“social” significance, and called the net result sociology. And while it is much 
better to borrow concrete data and actual observations than fictions and hy- 
potheses, the time has come when we must collect our own materials and our 
own cases. A clinic established by sociologists enables them to find, study, and 
collect cases and to hunt for certain things that they have reason to believe are 
’ Established by E. T. Krueger and Walter C. Reckless. 
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important. It is not enough to socialize or “sociologize” psychiatrists and so- 
cial workers, to indicate the need for a more thoroughgoing sociological em- 
phasis in their study of cases, and to indicate how to collect data in this over- 
looked increment of cases. On the other hand, it is important that sociologists 
make their own cases studies and procure the data which they think are signifi- 
cant. 

While the present paper outlines the procedure developed for the study of 
juvenile offenders, the sociological clinic in Nashville has been used, with cer- 
tain modifications of the approach herein stated, for research into cases of neg- 
lected and foster children as well as for the investigation of disorganized fami- 
lies and adults. Indeed, we turn into the clinic all those advanced students in 
sociology whose thesis projects require the collection of cases. 

Mobilization of resources. — The Nashville clinic at its present embryonic 
stage represents mainly a mobilization of resources in the city for the study of 
cases which fall within the general field of social pathology. It is maintained 
by the members of the department of sociology of Vanderbilt University, w^ho 
direct its work and research. While a number of students working for ad- 
vanced degrees are running cases in the clinic, at present we have assigned 
three research assistants (advanced students devoting half-time to research) 
to the task of making case studies of juvenile delinquents. By special arrange- 
ment with Vanderbilt Hospital we are able to clear our cases of children for 
routine medical and psychological examinations. A complete set of record 
forms, prepared by Dr. Krueger and myself, were donated to the clinic. An in- 
terviewing room devoted exclusively to the research of the clinic has been pro- 
cured, the rent for which was obtained from one of the local civic organizations. 
Since there are no psychiatrists in the city who work with problem children, we 
are unable to procure psychiatric examinations for our cases. From the stand- 
point of an ideally complete case study, inde{)endent of the purposes for which 
it may be used, a psychiatric report would be highly valuable for each case, 
since it would supplement the data obtained by the sociological interviewer 
and investigator and would supply an interpretation of, and an emphasis on, 
the supposedly innate traits of personality. When it is necessar>^ to inquire into 
the special abilities, affectivity and temperament of children — and we arc un- 
able to do this in all ca.scs — we call upon the psychologists at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Peabody College for teachers to make these special tests. 

The referring agency and administrative control. — Most of the cases 
studied by our clinic come to us from the juvenile court. While at present we 
are concentrating on juvenile delinquents, we have from time to time received 
cases from other social agencies, like the settlements, the charities organiza- 
tion, the Y.M.H.A., for study. An important essential for clinical research of 
this t>q>e is to have administrative control over the case, the study of w^hich, 
therefore, is not hindered by superior authority. Research does not seem to 
prosper if one is told what to do and where to report to by inexpert sup)eriors. 
Our hands are relatively free to conduct the case studies as we see fit. 
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It is understood that we undertake most of the cases for study purposes 
only. That is, we do not attempt to do correctional work. In return, however, 
we make a report to the court or initiating agency summarizing our findings 
and suggesting recommendations for treatment on the basis of the data. In a 
few instances we undertake a case for study and treatment, especially if it is a 
baffling case, that is, one with which the agency failed. But in such instances 
we let it be known that we are not “medicine men.’’ However, in these cases 
undertaken for readjustment it should be noted that treatment can be dealt 
with as an exp)eriment in adjustment, with certainly less violence to the child 
than stereot\^ed prescriptions, uniform for all cases. And when one is really 
interested in trying a given program of adjustment as suggested by the data to 
see how it works or why it fails, treatment becomes research. 

Restricted intake of cases. — In order to preserve the clinic for research 
we find it necessary to restrict the intake cases. A heavy load would force us 
to increase our facilities, which we cannot do. limit the quantity of data wc 
w'ould normally gather when not pressed, and affect the quality of data by ne- 
cessitating short-cut methods. This year w'e have limited the intake of juvenile 
delinquents mainly to boys. And while w'e arc unable to handle the cases of all 
boys who appear in court, we select those which, on the basis of the court’s rec- 
ord, appear to present the most interesting problems for study. With three as- 
sistants w'e expect to study in detail fifty ca.ses in nine months. 

The interviewer and investigator combined. — In the larger child-guidance 
clinics, where specialization has been found necessary, wc might say that a 
case passes through four hands: (i) the social worker, who makes the social 
investigation and gathers the background data on the child’s family and neigh- 
borhood; (2) the physician, who j:)erforms the physical examination; (3) the 
psychologist, w'ho gives mental tests; and (4) the psychiatrist, who diagnoses 
the child’s personality through the interview. In the smaller child-guidance 
clinics the psychiatrist besides must frequently run the “physicals” and “p.sy- 
chologicals,” while the duties of the social worker remain the same, namely, as 
an investigator in the field. In our clinic, although the “physicals” and “psy- 
chologicals” constitute a separate service on the case, wc make no division be- 
tween the expert who studies the child himself and a worker who collects the 
background data. Our research assistants undertake a combined study of both 
the child’s personality (at least in its sociological aspects) and his social en- 
vironment. They are therefore interviewers and investigators combined. And 
from the standpoint of research into juvenile delinquency and conduct prob- 
lems, we find that it is advantageous to have the child and his social setting 
studied as a whole rather than the child and his physical and mental equipment 
investigated as a unit or separate units with his family and community frame- 
w’ork appended ; for the expert, who follows the child into the home, the school- 
room, the play-ground for observation, not only gets clo.ser to his case than he 
would if he stayed solely in his interviewing rooms, but also is actually able 
to check the child’s own story, the mother’s story, and so on with actual sit- 
uations. 
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FleodhUity in procedure , — ^We have attempted to introduce as much flexi- 
bility into the procedure of making a case study as possible. Of course, some 
routinized procedure is apparent. When a case is opened a summary of the 
court record (or the record of the referring agency) is made and the case 
cleared through the exchange. The chOd is interviewed, sent for physical and 
mental examinations; the mother and other members of the family are inter- 
viewed; family and neighborhood observations are made, and so forth. The 
order here given is not meant to indicate a stereotyped routine. As a matter of 
fact, a brief superficial interview with the child may begin the case, followed 
by medical and psychological examinations, or the latter may be delayed until 
most of the data from interview and observations in the field have been made. 
The point is that with an elastic procedure one can adapt research to the case 
rather than the case to research. 

The find interview and check-up , — No matter in just what order the data 
has been collected on a given case, we have found that a final interview with 
the child is necessary to check on certain points in his previous story in view of 
the information obtained in the field, and particularly from the mother’s story, 
and to follow up certain clues suggested in the data gathered from sources oth- 
er than the child himself. The final interview is usually a part of the specific 
and pointed check-up on all of the data of each case, according to the recom- 
mendations made in clinical conference. 

Clinical conferences . — After the data from all sources is collected and as- 
sembled — ^before, and therefore not including, the final interview and check-up 
— the case is presented in conference with those who comprise the clinic. The 
case is reviewed and the data are subject to criticism in regard to significance 
and completeness. Points for further study and more detailed observation are 
noted. And so are the apparent inconsistencies in the data. These call for re- 
check and correction by further interviews and notations in the field. 

The discussion of the cases in these clinical conferences leads to a critique 
of the case-study method. If I were to summarize these critical discussions I 
would say that they center about three main points: first, the discussion of 
what facts are significant: second, the ways and means of procuring them; 
and third, the reliability of such data. The critique involving the first point 
leads to a progressive testing and revision of an outline which serves as a guide 
in the accumulation of data on each case. The second point brings up the ques- 
tion of the technique of interviewing and of making observations in the field. 
The third question has to do with the possible distortion of the facts due to 
the bias of the outline, the personal equation of the interviewer or investigator, 
faulty technique, and so forth. 

Many suggestions for improvement of our procedure and technique have 
grown out of these clinical conferences. And we have instituted the practice of 
recording a summar>’ of the discussion at each conference, so that we are ac- 
cumulating a journal of our experience. 
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There are really two parts to our outline as it now stands. The first part 
consists of the rather conceptualized schema covering the significant points to 
be observed in a case. This represents the guide for the accumulation of the ob- 
jective facts, such as the medical examination, the I.Q. and other mental traits, 
the child’s habits and behavior, the family and neighborhood situations con- 
fronting the child, and so on. 

Subjective data . — The second part of the outline consists of guide ques- 
tions to get at the subjective data, that is, the child’s responses (or attitudes) 
to situations. For example, suppose that on investigation the sociologist finds 
commercialized vice present in the neighborhood of a delinquent girl. When 
the search for causative factors in this case takes place, after all the data is 
collected, how can we determine whether this condition played any direct part 
in causing the child’s delinquency? Questions in the interview can be framed 
specifically to discover how the girl was affected by this neighborhood condition 
and how she responded to it, if at all directly. The same applies to situations 
within the family. Suppose that Johnny became delinquent after his parents 
were divorced. What direct effect did the family tensions and broken home 
have on him? They may not have had any immediate consequence, although 
the break-up may have rendered it increasingly difficult for the mother to con- 
trol the boy. Thus it is that the second part of our outline is calculated to 
serve as a guide for getting subjective data from the child in regard to his 
world situated in the family and neighborhood, which, while objectively it ap- 
pears to be the same for him as for his brother, is really much different. 

The child*s world . — The child’s own family and community, therefore, are 
a part of his total world — sometimes a negative part — and may be said to con- 
sist of the particular ways in which he is affected by, and responds to, the so- 
cial situations and relationships contained therein. In other words, his family 
and community are his real world, for they constitute his social environment as 
it rests in his mind. 

However, the child’s lotal world includes not merely that self-contained 
area of life within the family and community, but also his ambitions, hopes, as- 
pirations, his imagined projection of himself into various situations, as well 
as his vicarious and idealized experiences. The second part of our outline is de- 
signed not only to procure the subjective data on the child’s real world but also 
on his ideal world. 

Parenthetically we might say that most of his troubles, discomforts, disap- 
pointments happen in his real world, that is, in his family and community; 
while he attempts to build over his real world in terms of his ideal world. Con- 
sequently, a very suggestive hypothesis, which of course needs to be checked, 
is, namely, that the behavior, which finally becomes delinquency, results from 
the effort on the part of the child to recast his real world in terms of his ideal 
world. 

The attempt to penetrate the child’s world, both real and ideal, is by no 
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means original with us. Healy, although he did not place great emphasis on the 
value of subjective data, found many enlightening clues from the child’s own 
story. Shaw (of Chicago) developed a technique for getting boys to write their 
own stories and found such documents very revealing. Shaw’s method leads to 
a life-history, written by the child himself. But autobiographies of this sort, 
while extremely interesting and significant, can only be obtained in a very few 
instances, and even then they contain much irrelevant information and are 
bound to lack certain data of importance. Through the medium of the interview 
the particular facts in regard to the child’s world can be gathered more readily 
and efficiently. 

Data recorded in concrete terms . — ^We have insisted that the data, no 
matter whether collected in the field or from interviews, no matter whether ob- 
jective or subjective, should be recorded in descriptive language. Interviews 
are written up in the language of the child or parent. Observations are noted in 
concrete terms. In other words, we avoid the use of concepts in recording data. 
For example, if the child is found persistently to do the opposite thing from 
what its father tells it, conceptually we might make an entry of negativism on 
the books. If “concepts” are substituted for concrete behavior, no one, except 
the person who made the case study, can get behind them to the actual raw data. 
Even he would have to rely on memory. The use of technical language is, to be 
sure, necessary as a short-cut method when a child-guidance clinic is swarmed 
with cases waiting diagnosis and recommendations. However, the technically 
recorded and conceptually abbreviated case is practically worthless from the 
standpoint of research. On the other hand, concretely recorded data is open to 
the check of others; for they can see just what facts were observed, question 
their reliability or the analysis made of them, and can use these facts to com- 
pare with the concrete facts of other cases. 

Capturing vocabulary . — A very important part of the effort to record data 
in concrete terms is the attempt to capture the vocabulary of the person inter- 
viewed. That is, when the interview' with a child or parent is written up, the 
individual’s own language should be used. The record then becomes more of a 
primary than a secondar>' source of data. It becomes much more of a record 
of language responses, which is the main avenue for procuring subjective data 
and for discovering the world of the child. 

While we are familiar with the various aids which facilitate the recording 
of data obtained in interviews, such as the use of stenographer, dictaphone, 
and so forth, we have had to rely on the investigator's unassisted recording. In 
some instances our investigators have found that, without hindrance to rapport, 
they w'cre able to make a few notes, using the key phrases of the person inter- 
viewed. These notes serve as an aid to the detailed recall of the interview when 
the investigator comes to write it up. The notes also help capture the vocabu- 
lary of the person interviewed. Since most of the details of interview recorded 
depend upon memory of investigator, it is necessary that each and every inter- 
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view be written up very soon after its occurrence (soon in hours, not in days). 
The longer the period between the interview and its recording, the greater the 
distortion due to lapse of memory. 

The intensive approach. — In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the 
theoretical contention that the larger the mass of detail collected on a case the 
better the case for purposes of research is open to some question. We have 
tried the intensive method of approach and have placed competent investiga- 
tors on single cases for a period of a few months, in the attempt to exhaust 
every nook and comer in which significant data might be lying undetected. Our 
feeling in regard to this is that there is a point of diminishing returns where 
further information on a case does not seem to add a great deal to the total 
findings. Just where this point of diminishing returns is we cannot definitely 
say at this time. This problem is an interesting one and we are keeping it in 
mind for further investigation. We are now' experimenting with a less exhaustive 
approach- and find that it yields a mass of detail sufficient to discover the sig- 
nificant causative factors in any given case. Our feeling is, therefore, that 
after a certain point has been reached the completeness of a case is not to be 
measured in terms of the amount or bulk of data accumulated, but rather in 
terms of sufficiency of data to uncover the operation of various factors pro- 
voking the behavior problems. 

The point of reference. — And finally, we have also discovered that there 
must be some point in the case itself in reference to which all the accumulated 
data gain significance. Burgess and Shaw some time ago suggested that this 
point of reference was the child's conception of his role and his conception of 
himself, and that he got into difficulty when his conception of himself and 
his role did not conform to the part he actually played and to the status he 
actually possessed in his various group relationships. This is a very intri- 
guing h\7X)thesis, which invites further check. Our experience has led us to 
broaden this reference point somewfiat, so as to include the child’s real and 
ideal world. We feel that fhe clash between the two, the attempts to recast the 
former in terms of the latter, gives us a certain control over all the various po- 
tential factors which may be discovered by the accumulation of objective data. 
Thus the child’s real w^orld reveals just how his native and acquired traits, his 
physical condition, his mental equipment operate in shaping his personality, 
and how the various social situations in the family and community have affect- 

’ We find that with the less exhaustive plan an investigator, by taking it leisure- 
ly and devoting half his time to research, can finish a case in two weeks. The lc.ss 
exhaustive approach, as we now have it, includes a summary of the case from the 
referring agency and a report from the confidential exchange, a full detailed inter- 
view with the child, medical and psychological (routine) examinations, a detailed 
interview with the mother (in the home), interview with school teacher, investiga- 
tion of home and neighborhood, and a final check-up on data. Interviews with 
brothers or sisters, associates, other adults in cIo.se contact with case may be added 
when necessary. 
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ed him. I suppose that this is what Sutherland had in mind when he said in 
effect that feeblemindedness per se was never a cause of crime, but that feeble- 
mindedness plus a certain social situation to which the person was called upon 
to adjust might be a cause of delinquency. In other words, the actual operation 
of physical, mental, and social factors cannot be discovered by mere listing of 
the presence or absence of traits and situations, like height, weight, physical 
condition, intelligence, capacities, habits, interests, family and neighborhood 
organization. The operation of such factors can be found only by penetrating 
the child’s world to find out what things in his total environment affect him 
and in what ways he responds to them. 



DIVISION ON SOCIAL RESEARCH 


THE TRANSYLVANIA SAXONS: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
IN RACIAL SURVIVAL 


Rudolph M. Binder, New York University 


I 

What factors and conditions have enabled a small group of Germans to 
survive in a racially foreign and often hostile environment and to maintain its 
racial features intact for nearly Soo years? 

There are a number of racial and national groups of comparatively small 
size scattered over Eastern and Southern Europe who have, notwithstanding 
all kinds of circumstances, survived for hundreds, and in a few cases for 
thousands, of years. A number of such groups are to be found on other conti- 
nents. The Ainu in Japan are a well-known case. In Africa there have likewise 
been found small groups here and there which are more or less of an abnormal 
nature in their particular environment, but have managed somehow or other 
to survive all kinds of handicaps. In Western Asia there are likewise isolated 
groups which, according to all expectations, should have perished long ago. 
The Armenians are perhaps the best-known example. In the Balkans such 
racial survivals are an almost everyday occurrence. 

The present paper is a brief outline of a study of the Transylvanian Sax- 
ons as a specimen of such racial survival. 

II 

The Transylvania Saxons emigrated probably from the northern part of 
Holland between 1 142 and 1162. There were several migrations of bands rang- 
ing from 500 to 1,500 at a time. The total number is supposed to have been 
about 20,000. 

As to the causes of this migration there is fairly good authority. The 
Zuyder Zee had made a number of people homeless. Messengers are supposed 
to have been sent by King Geysa II to invite these people to come to Transyl- 
vania, at that time a rather loosely held part of Hungary. King Geysa wanted 
a warlike people who could hold their own against the bands overrunning the 
country from time to time from Wallachia and Moldavia. The Saxons had 
been knowm for their warlike qualities. He offered these prospective immi- 
grants free land and promised them practical independence and opportunities 
for fighting. 

The successive bands of immigrants were distributed roughly over seven 
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districts. They were given every opportunity to organize according to their 
own ideas. Each region had its own special organization, but with a Sachsen- 
graf as their head, elected by the representatives of the seven colonies and 
confirmed by the king. The idea of the old German free public meeting was 
adhered to, and each colony managed its own affairs, reporting to the Sachsen- 
graf. The colonies paid a small tribute directly to the king and were other- 
wise exempt from taxation. They were obliged to render military service, and 
their seal had the inscription ad retinendam coronam (for the protection of 
the crown). The representatives of the colonies met every two or three years 
to discuss affairs common to them all, such as defense, economic measures, 
and similar matters. 

One Mongol invasion in 1241 greatly disturbed and disarranged the north- 
ern colonies, and to a less extent those in the center. Over twenty Turkish in- 
vasions occurred, the first of which took place in 1420. A number of Saxons 
were taken prisoners and carried away. The Saxons had fortified towns, how- 
ever, and were able to escape the worst effects of these invasions. Moreover, 
the Turks were more concerned with levying tribute than with making pris- 
oners. During the sixteenth century Janos Zapolya made Transylvania prac- 
tically independent from the Hungarian crown by paying a small tribute to 
the Turks, and for 160 years Transylvania enjoyed comparative, although not 
full, immunity from Turkish invasions. 

The Protestant Reformation soon found its way into Transylvania. John 
Honterus had studied in Switzerland and in Heidelberg and returned to Tran- 
sylvania full of zeal for the new religion. The seeds fell on fertile ground, 
and in 1546 the delegates of the different colonies adopted the Lutheran doc- 
trine as a body. Shortly after four religions were given full recognition by the 
government, namely, the Roman Catholic, the Reformed, the Lutheran, and 
the Unitarian. There are today about fifty thousand Unitarians living in 
Transylvania, mostly Magyars. A fair number of Magyars adopted the Re- 
formed religion, while the Saxons were all Lutherans. 

Later sparse immigration from Germany to Transylvanian Saxon territory 
was banned because there were a number of noblemen among these immigrants 
who did not fit into the bourgeois and peasant-proprietor social atmosphere. 

Ill 

Among the specific means which enabled the Saxons to keep their na- 
tionality pure, education is one of the foremost. From at least the time of 
the Reformation all of the teachers in higher educational institutions, such 
as the Gymnasia and the teachers’ training schools, had to take three years at 
German universities. The lawyers and the physicians were likewise obliged to 
get their training at universities located on German territory. The Lutheran 
ministers in all churches except those of the smallest villages had to take 
three years' training at Protestant German universities. Every one of the 
students returning to Transylvania brought back, not only new ideas, but 
new incentives for continuing German national consciousness. 
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The language of the home and of general conversation is Saxon, while 
_hat of instruction in all schools, of religious services, and official acts is high 
German. 

IV 

Perhaps the most effective means of racial preservation are customs, 
folk lore, and taboos. 

There are any number of old-fashioned customs in the home. There are 
differences in the customs of the seven colonies, and, frequently, minor 
differences in villages located within the same colony. But the basic customs 
are the same. 

Marriage customs dating back in some cases apparently to wife capture 
still prevail in a modified form. One of the most interesting customs is called 
den Borten abtanzcn. This means that on the first evening of the wedding — 
and weddings last two full days and nights — the bride with her friends dance 
around in a circle, each trying to keep her away from the men who surround 
the circle. In a number of cases the bride is supposed to stand in the center 
of the circle, her friends dancing round her to prevent the men from breaking 
the chain. The young men, and sometimes older ones, try to break through 
and pull the Borten off. The bride struggles and her friends help her and the 
young man who has broken through is sometimes not kindly dealt with. Some 
one of the young fellow's will succeed, though, after a while in pulling the 
Borten off, and is entitled to a kiss. It is only after this ceremony has been 
dispatched that the groom and the bride are permitted to retire for the night. 
This custom means, consequently, the intimation that the newly wedded girl 
is about to lose her virginity, because the Borten is one of the specific parts of 
apparel of an unwed woman. 

There are many local and national festivals at which a number 0.^ old 
customs play an important role. Generally speaking, the tendency of the 
Saxon mind is tow'ard con.servatism, not so much as regards science, but rath- 
er as regards the preservarton of those old mores, chiefly because they have 
been a means of differentiating the Saxons from the Magyars ami Rumanians. 

The taboos can be mentioned only briefly. Within the same sex there 
are differences of dress. Boys are dressed differently from young men, and 
young men differently from married men. Girls differ in dress from young 
women, and unmarried women from the married. Both the young men and 
young women and married men and women are organized into brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods, each havdng different places assigned to them in church. 

Religion is chiefly of the older orthodox or “fundamentalist” kind. Per- 
haps the principal religious taboo that should be mentioned here is Lutheran- 
ism. Ever>' non-Lutheran, excepting perhaps the Reformed, is eo ipso tabooed. 
As to burial, there exist some of the most fascinating taboos. From the point 
of view of politics, the taboos con.sist primarily in never voting for anybody 
but a Saxon. Magyars and Rumanians have always been excluded from the 
votes of Saxons, and it was the solidarity of the Sa.xon votes in the diet at 
Buda Pesth which compelled the Hungarian government to rescind some of its 
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severe measures for Magyarizing the Saxons. As to taboos in economics, the 
rule is, Never be employed by a Magyar or Rumanian, but employ them. That 
is to say, the Saxon must never be subordinate to a non-Saxon. 

As to taboos on social intercourse, the list is almost endless. The prin- 
cipal feature is, though, that every non-Saxon should be treated as an inferior. 
It is on the basis of the social taboo that intermarriage is absolutely out of 
the question for any Saxon, whether male or female. Any member who mar- 
ries a non-Saxon is by that very fact cast out from intercourse with other Sax- 
ons and has to pass into the ranks of whoever the non-Saxon person may hap- 
pen to be. 

Social taboos may be summarized in the fact that domestic animals 
never have Saxon names. They either have Magyar or Rumanian names, in- 
dicating the general attitude of the Saxons toward their neighbors. 

Changes from 1848 to date . — After the Magyar revolution was put down 
in 1848 by Austria with the aid of Russian forces, the Magyars had to submit 
to many humiliations and the Saxons gained enormously in prestige and im- 
portance down to about 1867. In that year the Ausgleich brought about a 
more amicable relation between Austria and Hungary and Magyar influence 
gained gradually in importance. Around 1875 fbe Magyar government insisted 
that the Magyar language should be taught at least in the higher Saxon 
schools, although as a foreign language. This demand was extended about 
1895 to the obligatory teaching of Magyar even in the upper classes of the 
grades. This procedure had the tendency to increase Saxon determination to 
resist with every legal means the threatened Magyarization. The situation 
since 1918, when Transylvania became a part of Rumania, owing to the influ- 
ence of the Allies, has not improved. The Saxons have determined that they 
shall not be denationalized and on the basis of their nearly 800 years of Ger- 
manism in isolation they are likely to win out, especially since they are now 
joined by the nearly one million Magyars in Transylvania. 



CASE STUDIES ON THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN THE 
DISSOCIATED FAMILY 


Niles Carpenter, with Gwendolyn Doughton, University of Buffalo 


The case-study method is one of particular value in the study of family 
dissociation. As Mowrer and Groves have demonstrated, a fundamental ele- 
ment in dissociated family life is failure in personality response, and it is only 
by detailed consideration of the personality relations involved in a number of 
families that an understanding of their significance can be reached. Certain 
difficulties are, however, involved in the procuring of cases for such studies. 
Social-agency records suffer from the selective influence necessarily involved in 
their making, namely, poverty, delinquency, psychopathy, and the like. Divorce 
and marriage-annulment records represent a fairly general sampling of the pop- 
ulation, but are often distorted by their necessary conformity to the formal, 
and often artificial, requirements of legal processes. Moreover, such cases often 
do little more than register the terminal stage of family dissociation, giving lit- 
tle of the diffuse processes that have preceded the final debacle. 

There is needed a body of case studies based on an average cross-section 
of the population, suffering no more from poverty, illness, physical difficulty, 
conflict with the law, and psychopathic trouble than any random sample of the 
population, and representing family conflict in all stages, from the partially 
masked cleavages in a superficially close-knit family to the definitely disrupted 
family unit. 

An attempt has been made to secure such case records at the University 
of Buffalo, and at a summer session of the University of Colorado, by requir- 
ing advanced students in sociology to present accounts of family situations that 
have come under their direct observation. This plan has been in operation over 
a period of three years, and has resulted in the securing of some one hundred 
cases. 

Although no attempt has been made to arrange these cases according to 
any formal scheme of classification, nevertheless certain of them have exhibit- 
ed such similarities in respect to certain feature as to make them fall naturally 
into various type-groups. One such group is composed of those cases in which 
religion has taken a prominent place in the life of some member of the family 
constellation. Three of these cases are presented herewith. 

Case A is concerned with a man and woman now well advanced toward old 
age. Although the husband and wife are markedly contrasted in temperament, 
the wife being aggressive, dominating, and society loving, while the husband is 
retiring, physically ineffective, and ‘‘unworldly,” there was no serious break in 
the family until two catastrophes overtook it. The first was the husband’s 
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failure in business; the second was the wife’s discovery that she could have no 
children other than the son bom shortly after her marriage. Before this both 
husband and wife had been moderately active church members. After this the 
wife gradually withdrew from the church and devoted herself to her son, while 
the husband gave more and more time to his religious interests, took a less and 
less active share in the direction of his family affairs, and made an increasingly 
feeble effort to support his family. 

His son is now approaching middle life. Since his first entry into business 
he has succeeded to an unusual degree, and now supports his father and mother 
as well as himself. Though personally attractive, he has not married. His 
mother’s interests and affections are almost completely absorbed in him, her 
fond admiration for her successful son being sharply contrasted to the good- 
natured disdain and petty tyrannizing which she bestows upon her diffident and 
incompetent husband. The latter has entirely given up his business connections 
and directs all his energies into the one religious channel. During the week he 
is an assiduous reader of religious journals. On Sunday he zealously assumes 
his position as leader of a large Bible class of “young” women, a position and 
a class at which his wife delights to poke fun upon any occasion. 

Case B is that of a family which was definitely broken by the desertion of 
the husband over a decade ago. He continued to contribute to the support of 
the family, which includes three sons, although this support was hardly neces- 
sary in view of the fact that his wife possessed a large private income. The 
management of her property and her children, however, has engaged her only 
sporadically. A recurringly dominant interest has made a greater appeal during 
the years, and has now resulted in the dissipation of her fortune and in a situa- 
tion which finds her children full-grown, without the money to which they were 
accustomed during childhood and without the equipment to earn their own liv- 
ing in a systematic way. Their mother, originally from an old southern family, 
found herself, at the beginning of her marriage, in a western coast city noted, 
among other things, for its hospitality to religious charlatans. After her hus- 
band left her she devoted herself and her money to a curious succession of dis- 
pensers of salvation; an advocate of laughing exercises for mental and phj^si- 
cal ills, an Oriental mystic preaching strict adherence to a diet of uncooked 
vegetables as a means of attaining spiritual perfection, an esoteric philosopher 
with a formula for eternal youth and lasting peace, as well as the general run 
of teachers of New Thought and of various forms of mental healing. But the 
gracious thanks for her devotion and financial supp)ort, the fluttering odds and 
ends of creed and ritual that comprise her religious philosophy, are not the only 
products of her religious career. There is the remembered glow of devotion in 
company with fellow-believers, and, when these companions in >vorship have 
been of the other sex, there has been the w^armer glow of assurance that they 
were pursuing, not only a common religious ideal, but her personal attention 
and esteem as well. And she cannot understand, now that her children have left 
behind the years of a childhood during which their mother’s attitude alternated 
between domineering severity and lavish displays of affection, why they, too, 
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are not drawn to the succession of religious dramas in which she enthusiasti- 
cally plays her part. 

Case C has to do with a man of middle age who has been identified since 
boyhood with a church of rigid puritanical traditions. Although it was at a 
church social that his wife met him, she quickly dropped out of church activi- 
ties after her marriage, giving the bulk of her time and slender strength to the 
care of a rapidly growing family. The husband gradually forged ahead in 
church affairs, to become at last a trustee and superintendent of the Sunday 
school. In this position he began to devote considerable attention to young 
women choir singers, Sunday school teachers, and so forth. When it was sug- 
gested that this conduct in a man of his standing was causing comment, he af- 
fected helpless indignation at the pursuit the young women made after him, 
and in all virtue passively permitted their ejection, one after another, from the 
church. 

Recently, however, his marked attentions to the soprano soloist aroused so 
much gossip that the minister and his wife made a point of verifying certain 
stories to the effect that they were meeting together surrei>titiously. The board 
of trustees had a hurried meeting, and as a result the man was forced to resign 
from all his church offices. The girl, the only daughter of an unhappily mated 
couple, met the various reports of their meeting together with a futile combi- 
nation of defiance and equivocation. She and her parents remained in the 
church only a short time, and then transferred to another, more cordial, con- 
gregation. Her mother steadily ignored certain aspects of the situation, and 
has indeed at times mildly encouraged the man’s attentions to her daughter. 
After his demotion in his own church the man began to attend another of the 
same denomination, and now, unaccompanied either by his wife or the choir 
singer, takes an unobtrusive part in the services. 

As may be seen, religion has played a j)ositive and constructive role in none 
of these cases. In Case A, the church appeared to the husband as a source of 
solace and compensation at a time of serious cri.sis in his family affairs. In- 
stead of attempting to solveThis crisis he fled from it into the welcoming haven 
of his church activities and associations, allowing this critical situation to be- 
come stabilized into dissociation. In Case B, the mother’s mystical meander- 
ings have not only deprived her children of resources necessary for their sup- 
port and education, but have also taken from them a large share of her time, 
energ>% and interest. In Case C, church activities have not only widened the 
cleavage between husband and family, but have also built up a set of associa- 
tions directly inimical to the integrity of the family itself. 

It is to be noted that these cases deal only with disorganized families, and 
it may be that, in a study of well-integrated families, religion would appear to 
play a constructive and positive role. It must, nevertheless, be said that so far 
as concerns the series of cases from which these three families have been drawn, 
religion and the church seem to have played no vital part in reinforcing fami- 
ly life. 



A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF THE NORTHWESTERN CENTRAL 
REGION OF THE UNITED STATES 

F. Stuart Chapin, University op Minnesota 

Social surveys have usually taken as their largest unit of area a metro- 
politan district. 

The present study takes for its unit of area a geographic region consisting 
of the states of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, with fringes 
of western Wisconsin, northern Iowa and Nebraska, and eastern Montana 
and Wyoming, as may be necessary. It is, in short, the northwestern area of 
the United States. Taking the three states which constitute the nucleus of this 
area, they total over 231,000 square miles. Thus the area is more than twice 
that of the Philippine Islands. It is larger by scores of thousands of square 
miles than all of continental Spain or all of continental France. It is roughly 
coterminous with the great spring-wheat area. Were it not for the artificial 
boundary between Canada and the United States at 49° north latitude, the 
region would embrace portions of the Canadian provinces, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. It has an area more than one-tenth of the national area, but with 
less than one-twentieth of the total population. 

There is a unity about this region which makes of it something of a cul- 
ture area. Its economic development has dcp)endcd largely upon a few staple 
crops. The lines of railroad transportation and communication to Chicago and 
the east all converge through the Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul), the 
one metropolitan center of the region. Here also arc found the financial and 
commercial institutions upon which the business development of the vast hin- 
terland to the west so largely depends. 

Common political attitudes and movements characterize the region and 
represent the respon.se of a fairly homogeneous population to the physical and 
social environment. In recent decades this region has troubled and puzzled 
other sections of the nation by its economic peculiarities and its political 
idiosyncrasies. 

Although state boundaries separate the centers of political control, these 
lines of division are after all less socially fundamental than the aforemen- 
tioned common elements of culture which cut across the more formal politi- 
cal boundaries. 

I quote the following paragraphs from the original statement of the proj- 
ect because the original purposes of the survey are here well expressed. 

But while there is unity and uniformity in essentials, there is internal division 
and diversity at many points. While agriculture is the principal industry, there is 
mining also, and some lumbering. The population, although predominantly rural, 
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contains also a large village and “Main Street” element, and one distinctly metro- 
politan center. In fact, because of its distance from other great urban centers, fac- 
tories, and markets, and the high costs of transportation, the region has been com- 
pelled to produce many things at home which would otherwise have been brought in, 
and recent and future changes in the freight-rate structure may hasten this process 
of change. Manufacturing has been developing, and must continue to develop, mak- 
ing the region more and more self-sufficient and independent economically. One 
great problem is that of coal and power — but we must refrain here from attempting 
any solutions. 

It is worth our while to note, also, that this Northwest region is in an impor- 
tant stage of transition in which wise planning is essential to its welfare and pros- 
perity. The first period of the utilization of the natural resources is almost at an 
end. The important forests are nearly all gone, and other resources are endangered. 
We face a new era in which a more conservative utilization is necessary. A careful 
study might reveal that our social and economic ideas and institutions and our po- 
litical structure are at many points inadequate for the solution of these new prob- 
lems. Extra-governmental associations of many kinds have sprung up to do the new 
planning required, but without a more careful study of the situation we cannot be 
certain whether even this planning is wise. In fact, there appears to be a distinct 
“lag” between the social need and the social agencies w’hich we have set up for con- 
trol of the social forces now operating in this region. 

The only purpose of these few paragraphs is to show, however sketchily, that 
the NorthwTst is one region geographically, economically, socially, and politically. 
Its problems need to be studied as a unit or a group without too strict reference to 
state lines. We need to see, not only Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, but also the Northwest area as a whole. Internal divisions and differ- 
ences only lend piquancy and some difficulty to the task. 

This seems like a large order in social surveys. We believe it will be prac- 
ticable, however, for the three following reasons: (i) It is a co-operative 
study under the guidance of a committee representing all the social science 
departments of the University of Minnesota. (2) It is hoped to secure co- 
operation from the social science departments of other universities of the 
region. (3) It is expected that the study will extend over two decades. 

The first step has been the compilation of a bibliography of 2,700 titles. 
Before investigating the social and cultural facts of the area, we regard it 
essential to assemble all physiographic and geographic data which limit or 
characterize the region. Consequently, the departments of geography, geology, 
forestry, soils, and farm management are co-operating in the preparation of 
an atlas of the area. 

The atlas will therefore provide large base maps of the region upon which 
the chief facts of the temperature, sunlight, winds, distribution of metallic and 
non-mctallic minerals, soils, and vegetation wdll be entered. From these basic 
facts a transition will be made to unprofitable lands, crop production, distri- 
bution of animals, lines of transportation and communication, and distribu- 
tion of manufacturing plants, wealth, human population, social resources, and 
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social and political institutions. It should be apparent, therefore, that the 
survey will become in a very real sense a study of human ecology. 

Up to the present, the work on the physical aspects of the region is well 
started. It is expected that a study of transportation and communication will 
be undertaken next, and then the other social, economic and political phases 
will be studied. At the present time the investigation is being financed out of 
university research funds. It will become necessary, with the completion of 
the atlas, to seek larger funds in order to prosecute such a large-scale survey. 



TREND OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF ELEVEN FAMILY 
WELFARE AGENCIES IN NEW YORK 


Neva R. Deardorpf, Welfare Council of New York 

As one of a series of inquiries into the financing of social agencies in New 
York City, the Welfare Council is now studying the ownership of wealth, the 
income, and the expenditures of all of the social agencies of the city over the 
period of years from igio to 1926 inclusive. The study is being carried on 
under the general direction of the Welfare Council’s Research Bureau and its 
Research Committee, and under the immediate direction of Miss Kate E. 
Huntley, formerly of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

The study aims primarily to contribute to a better understanding of the 
situation by finding out the totals for income and expenditures and by ascer- 
taining the trends over a period of years. 

To test the availability of data, schedules were tried during the summer 
of 1927 upon a representative sample of agencies covering twenty-three types 
of activities. Of fifty-three agencies approached, schedules had been secured 
by October for forty-three; eight others promised the data; one refused infor- 
mation; and one seemed to lack the requisite records. By the middle of De- 
cember 138 had been approached and the data had either been completed or 
were well on the way to completion. 

The schedule. — The schedule undertakes to secure information regarding 
three sets of fact: (i) Ownership, classified into valuation of land and of 
buildings, securities, and current funds. (2) Receipts, classified by source. (3) 
Expenditures, classified by function or kind of service rendered, i.e., relief 
service, health, recreation, etc. 

It is the plan of the study to secure and summarize the data by groups 
of agencies. Since there is some overlapping of functions among groups, the 
final total for any one function will await the completion of the entire study. 

The findings for eleven family service agencies. — That there might be a 
more concrete idea of the sort of findings that would come out of this study, 
the data collected last autumn for the group of eleven family service agencies 
were tabulated and graphs were constructed. These findings are regarded as 
tentative in character. While there are a total of seventeen family service 
agencies now operating in the city, the eleven covered in the sample study 
include the Board of Child Welfare and all of the larger private agencies. 

The outstanding facts follow. 

Ownership of property of eleven family service agencies. — During the 
period since 1910 the property holdings of these eleven agencies have in- 
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creased from $2,2qo,38i to $11,952,081. The real estate holdings of these 
agencies were valued at $431,970 at the end of 1910, and at $1,606,759 in 1926. 
Holdings of securities have gone up from $i, 733»547 to $9,809,853. 

Receipts . — The principal sources of income of these eleven agencies are 
current contributions, endowment, earnings, and municipal appropriations, the 
sole source of income of the Child Welfare Board. No other agency of this 
group gets any money from governmental sources. The total income of these 
agencies was lowest in 1911 ($1,094,582) and highest in 1926 ($10,746,840). 

Expenditures . — ^The expenditures for relief and the service and adminis- 
tration incident thereto have increased from $673,990 in 1910 to $7,812,414 in 
1926. Corrected by the cost-of-living index for New York City of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, which is based on 1914 prices, these figures are replaced by 
$757,292 for 1910 and $4,364,477 for 1926. 

Besides their activity in the administration of relief and family rehabili- 
tation, these agencies had during the seven teen -year period carried on as de- 
partmentalized activities twenty-five different types of service, twenty-tw'o 
of which they were carrying on in 1926. These activities include health edu- 
cation, nursing service, convalescent care, industrial activities for blind, crip- 
pled and tuberculous, summer camps and vacation activities, social service 
exchange, homes for the aged, day nurseries, and others. In 1926 these activi- 
ties absorbed about 13 per cent of the total functional expenditures of the 
eleven agencies. 

In examining these trends in exp)enditure for relief and the service inci- 
dental thereto it must be borne in mind that there are and have been through- 
out the period studied several hundred relief societies whose income and ex- 
penditure are as yet unknown. 

In how far the increase in the expenditures of the eleven societies has 
resulted from a tendency to concentrate relief-giving in their hands, from the 
growth of population, from an increase in the need for relief, and from rising 
standards in amounts of relief given to beneficiaries can only be determined 
after all relief expenditures for all agencies of the city have been ascertained 
and these figures have been compared with data on the amount of service 
rendered and the number of clients assisted. 



THE APPLICATION OF THE STATISTICAL METHOD TO THE 
STUDY OF THE WEALTH AND WELFARE 
OF FARM FAMILIES 

J. A. Dickey, University or Arkansas 

The use of the statistical method in the study of the wealth and welfare of 
the farm family simply means a systematic inductive study of these two fac- 
tors which concern the farm family by aid of the statistical or numerical 
method. Statistics is here used in the sense of a method of the study of aver- 
ages and the distribution of single causes about their average in an effort to 
understand the group, to detect changes in them, and the causes. 

The data used resulted from a study of 1,030 farm families for a period of 
three years in a county in Arkansas where farms averaged about 100 acres per 
farm family, with cotton as the chief source of income. The study was a farm 
management and standard-of -living study combined. The field records per- 
taining to the standard of living were secured by the same workers for all 
three years. The discussion herein is confined to the standard-of-living phase 
of the study, except where the farm management data are used to interpret the 
standard of living data. 

The term “standard of living” is here used in the sense of the level or 
plane of living sanctioned by the group, and whose sanction largely determines 
the extent, quantity, and quality of the factors entering into the plane or level 
of living of the group of which the individual family is part and parcel. The 
term “standard of living” therefore implies a plane or level of living, the fac- 
tors of which may be measured in terms of extent, quantity, and quality or 
some other measurable unit. 

The factors entering into the plane or level of living of the group and the 
individual farm family consist of goods meeting the material culture of the 
farm family and those meeting the adaptative culture, such as education, so- 
cial relationships, use of time, participation in community activities, and other 
cultural traits that depend more or less upon mores, folkways, and institutions. 

The data were tabulated, and the mode, due to the asymmetrical nature 
or skewness of the frequency curve, was taken as the norm. The norm was re- 
garded as representing the plane or level of living of the group. From this 
norm, which was taken as 100, indexes were established for each factor enter- 
ing into the plane or level of living of the individual family. An index was then 
determined for all the factors for each family. This index represented the plane 
or level of living of the individual family in terms of the norm or group 
average. 

The problem then became one of measuring the relation existing between 
unit variations in the various factors on the one hand and the standard of liv- 
ing on the other. By sorting and subsorting the records according to the as- 
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sumed principal causal factors and constructing a cross-tabulation to bring out 
the average difference in the standard of living attributable to the various 
causal factors, the value of the h)TDothesis assumed may be frequently demon- 
strated. This method, however, presupposes that the influence of subordinate 
causal factors will cancel out. In view of the relatively few members that are 
necessary in many of the subclassifications, this method is invalid. It is also 
likely that to each factor in turn results will be attributed not alone due to the 
behavior of the factor under treatment, but to other significant factors cor- 
related with it. The problem of analyzing results which are acting simultane- 
ously, and many of them concommitantly, is one that does not lend itself to 
sorting and subsorting, especially where it is necessary to subsort many times 
with a limited number of instances. 

For cases of linear regression, the method of multiple and partial correla- 
tion gives much more valid and definite quantitative results under the condi- 
tions found in the social sciences. By this method it may be determined how 
closely any one individual variable is correlated with another, and how much 
change is associated with a given change in the other, the effect of all other 
variables being eliminated or held constant. 

The purpose of the study was to identify the farm family and its plane or 
level of living relative to that of the group, to understand the farm family, the 
differences that exist between families, and to detect changes and their causes. 
It was also intended, if po.ssible, to develop a method for measuring the plane 
or level of living that might prove adequate for measuring the plane or level of 
living of the farm family under any condition; in other words, to determine 
how the problem may be studied. 

The farm family, though it is a fundamental producing unit and offers 
fruitful study as such and as a unit of wide variation, in itself affords little in- 
formation of the culture in which it exists. As in the case of the individual, it 
is a part and parcel of the aggregate and includes both an innate mechanism 
and the habits and customs of its environment. Thus we must look to the 
group by which and in terms of w^hich standards can be set up. To understand 
the farm family it is therefore necessary to understand the group in which the 
individual family exists. It must be identified relative to the group, and the 
differences detected and causes sought, if it is to be understood. 

It was found that there were families with out-of-type standards of living, 
just as there were farms with out-of-type systems of farming. To understand 
the individual family it is essential to understand its setting relative to the 
group in which it is found. 

For determining the standard of living of the group that will provide a 
working basis for a more thorough understanding of the standard of living of 
the individual families, the variations between families, the changes and their 
causes the statistical method holds forth much assistance. It not only helps to 
measure the degree of variations, but in turn often leads to a better under- 
standing of the causes. While statistical devices do not measure causation. 
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they do measure regularity of occurrence, which in turn may be an index to 
the cause. They help to demonstrate the accuracy of assumed hypotheses and 
suggest others. 

Some idea of the manner in which the use of the statistical method was 
used to get a better understanding of a situation and to clarify assumed hypo- 
theses and suggest others is seen in an attempt to learn more of the influence 
upon the standard of living of education of the heads of the family. Education 
appears to have had considerable to do in determining both the material and 
adaptative culture of the farm family. Continuing the idea further, it was 
found that a rather high degree of correlation existed between the size of the 
farm on which the heads of the family were reared and their education, indi- 
cating a close relation between the size of the farm and the education of the 
parents. However, when size of the family from which the better-educated 
parents came was considered, it was found that this factor was practically dou- 
ble the importance of the size of the farm. Families were selected and case 
studies undertaken that confirmed the hypothesis suggested by the correlation 
coefficient. 

Total wealth showed some slight correlation with the percentage of income 
spent for advancement. However, the age of the operator, which is also re- 
lated to total wealth, showed an inverse correlation with percentage of expen- 
ditures for advancement. Further study revealed that the family with small 
accumulations where the operator was advanced in age spent less for advance- 
ment as the operator grew older, whereas the operator with relatively large ac- 
cumulations and more advanced in age tended to spend less for advancement 
than in earlier years, but the reduction was by no means as large as in the case 
of the operator with small accumulations and advanced in age. 

The use of the statistical method enables us to measure these specific rela- 
tions so that we get the net effect of a unit change in the independent variable 
upon the dependent after other and countervailing influences are eliminated, 
thus enabling us to obtain a better understanding of the hypothesis, which in 
turn assists us to get some better understanding of how to study the problem. 

From the standpoint of the method of the study itself, it is apparent that 
there is yet much to be accomplished. On the other hand, it was evident that 
the modifications in the method of how to study the standard of living were 
not insurmountable. If the regression equation developed in the first year’s 
data had been applied to the second year’s study, figures representing the stand- 
ard of living w’ould have fallen far outside the predicated standard of living. 
If in the third year the farm families had a predicated standard-of-living figure 
calculated according to the regression equation of the first year, the actual 
standard-of-living figure w’ould have fallen within the standard deviation. In 
the first and second years more of the factors used in the correlation were influ- 
enced by income than in the third year, and with a violent change in the income 
in the second year as compared with the first year, the conditions were so un- 
like as to make the equation of the first year inapplicable to the second year. 
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This emphasizes the need for data for other periods and other conditions for 
testing the method. It also shows the futility of conclusions or principles drawn 
from the data from any one year, especially of a limited number of records. 

The use of the norm of the group as the basis for the standard, rather 
than some assumed standard based more or less upon an ideal, appears to pro- 
vide a better basis, not only for establishing more nearly actual conditions, but 
for developing better units of measurement, which is one of the big problems 
in the study of the standard of living and other social phenomena. Also the use 
of quantitative data of physical units affords a basis of comparison with less 
complications and in other ways more satisfactory than the dollar unit. It ap- 
pears that more emphasis should be placed upon the adaptative culture rather 
than material culture. Material culture will always change more rapidly as a 
result of invention and discoveries than adaptative culture. Time spent in try- 
ing to determine why a farmer buys a mowing machine instead of some con- 
venience for the home is time spent, to a large extent, in trying to determine 
why mores and folkways do not change as rapidly as mechanical invention. 
Distribution of income may give little real insight into the differences in the 
plane or level of living of the farm family. 

Inasmuch as no practical way has been demonstrated by which the usual 
experimental methods employed in the natural and biological sciences may be 
employed in the social sciences, social research must rely almost entirely upon 
the observations and measurements of the conditions of actual social life and 
depend largely upon the statistical method to determine the quantitative effects 
or the relationships between any one factor with another and the amount of 
change in the one that is associated with a given change in the other, the effect 
of all other factors being held constant. The statistical method seems more 
adequate for the task than is our ability to establish units of measurement for 
the data desired to be measured. Statistics as such will not make rural sociol- 
ogy scientific. Statistics may enable us to develop methods by which we may 
obtain a better understanding of the nature of the problems and also how they 
may be studied. When used to test and develop hypotheses, statistics may be 
of invaluable service to the sociologist. 



SPECIAL-INTEREST GROUPS IN RURAL SOCIETY 


J. H. Kolb, University op Wisconsin 


The transition from locality to interest group arrangements on the part 
of country people is one of the keys to an understanding of organization move- 
ments in rural society at the present time. Fundamental changes are taking 
place in rural group relationships. Locality no longer holds the farmer and his 
family to such restricted social or business contacts as formerly. They are more 
free to make associations on the basis of special interests and particular desires. 
Greatly increased facilities for transportation and communication have made 
this possible. 

The special interests about which such rural groups form, as shown by a 
case study of 351 local organizations in five Wisconsin counties, are many 
and varied. Twelve were isolated and seven were fully analyzed. The terms 
used by the people themselves as they told the story of their organizations are 
the terms used to designate these interests, as follows : social enjoyment, bet- 
ter farming, help school and teacher, better business, young people’s interests, 
health and social welfare, home improvement, public and civic affairs, general 
community betterment, unite locals, mutual improvement, help church and 
preacher. 

The professional names and forms which these organizations took will be 
recognized from the following which may be cited as typical: Geneva Parent- 
Teacher Association, Fish Creek Horticultural Society, Lake View Community 
Club, LaGrange Horseshoe Club, Treadwell Women’s Sewing Club, Campbell 
Library Club, Scott Sheep Club, Mormon Coulee Gun Club, County Holstein 
Breeders’ Association, Browns Valley Home-Makers’ Club, May Glee Club, 
and Waterford Poultry Association. 

It is important to know that such trade or professional names give very 
little if any clue to the real purposes or interests involved. For example, the 
Sylvania Community Club is a woman’s club; the French Island Community 
Club is a cemetery association; the Grantsburg Equity Farmers Co-op Asso- 
ciation is a farmers’ grocery store; the Perida Willing Workers Society is a 
women’s club; the Chipmunk Coulee Lecture Club is a young people’s school 
club; the May Glee Club is a farmers’ community club. 

Therefore it became necessary for classification and analysis to resort 
to the functional basis. From this procedure it became evident at once that 
such groups are not single in their interests, in fact, only 34 per cent of all 
the organizations were found to be mono-functional, that is, centered about a 
single dominant interest, while 41 per cent were bi-functional and 24 per cent 
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had more than two central interests. The analysis of the various combinations 
which these functions assumed told an exceedingly interesting story. Some 
harked back to the old general type of locality organization on the neighbor- 
hood scale ; others had moved on to a high degree of specialization. 

In summary, by way of statement of the problem, it may be suggested 
that these groups, the analysis of which is next to be presented, are more 
largely determined by the interests, the deliberate intent, the purposive action 
of people than by locality relations. Locality groups have lateral or geographic 
dimensions. Interest groups have perpendicular or psycho-cultural dimensions. 
Locality groups depend upon common life, proximity, residence in a recog- 
nized physical area. Interest groups depend upon polarity, promotion, special 
concerns, leadership, deliberate effort. This polarity implies fields of magnetic 
influence. When thus released from locality restrictions certain people are at- 
tracted to certain of these poles of interest. 

In these voluntary associations, therefore, one person allies himself with 
others of like interests and is often identified with many such groups at the 
same time. Obviously, not all these group associations can have like meaning 
for this one individual. Some will have personal or primary claim on him; 
others will be impersonal and indefinite. Thus arise problems of overlapping 
or conflicting loyalties and questions of the organization of rural society as a 
whole. 

The method employed for the analysis of these groups was, first, a classi- 
fication on the basis of the various interests. This classification could not be 
exclusive, as was pointed out before; that is, one interest for each profes- 
sional form of organization. The outstanding characteristic of these groups is 
that they are not simple or single in their interests. Therefore some organiza- 
tions fell into two or more of the interests or functional classes. 

The next step was to determine and then to chart the various modal char- 
acteristics of all the organizations and of each of the interest classes. Space 
will not permit even a summary of this modal analysis. General modal char- 
acteristics of all organizations were placed in contrasting position with the 
distinguishing modal characteristics of the different interest classes. This in- 
cluded detailed charts for each of the following main headings: Origins and 
purposes, leadership and promotion, membership and participation, programs 
and activities, policies and problems. Some of the important variable factors 
were compared by simple correlations to show their relationships, and finally 
the characteristic processes were described. 

The last step in the analysis was the presentation of case studies of indi- 
vidual groups and of intergroup movements. 

Finally, but three of the more interesting and important findings can be 
suggested here. Probably the most interesting discovery was the cycles in the 
natural history of such groups. These cycles may be designated as periods of 
stimulation, rise, carrying-on, and decline. Each period has its own characteris- 
tics and its own modes of behavior. The oldest were the “better business” 
groups and the youngest the “young people’s interests.” 
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This cycle may be presented diagrammatically. Following a period of 
rather hurried stimulation comes a rapid rise when the organization starts 
quickly and grows rapidly. Then follows a rather lengthy carr>dng-on period in 
which the intensity of interest and support may be indicated by a hill and val- 
ley curve. Then follows the decline, which occasionally may be rather abrupt, 
but which most frequently is rather gradual, resulting in inactivity. Superim- 
posed upon this picture might well be the stimulation and rise of other groups 
coming up at almost any time. Particularly can another be expected to appear 
on the scene as the first shows a tendency to decline. 

Secondly, interesting correlations were found between the more impor- 
tant variable factors. For example, between length of life and activities and 
between participation and adaptability. A summary chart was made so that 
these comparisons of relationships could be read cither vertically or horizontal- 
ly. Perhaps the most significant set of factors within control of the local 
group is connected with change. Reading from this chart vertically it is found 
that the organizations that have made changes have the larger membership, 
have the larger attendance, plan their meetings longer in advance, have a 
greater number and variety of projects, have more social activities of all 
t5^s, have the more definite future plans, have the more program and mem- 
bership difficulties, but less leadership and community troubles, and that they 
live the longest. If organizations wish to do these things, and most of them do, 
this becomes a strong argument for adaptability. 

Thirdly, these interest groups do not exist for long by themselves; they 
are dependent upon other sources for stimulation and motivation. When one 
type or professional form of local organization is found, usually several oth- 
ers can be found nearby or at least within the .same county. This coexistence 
and interrelation soon results in a sort of movement. Two prevalent ways 
for intergroup movements to start were found. The first and most frequent 
was the professionally promoted with a ready-made pattern. The second was 
the locally initiated or indigenous type. Such movements frequently became 
councils or federations of locals with rather widely different forms and inter- 
ests. In either case these intergroup movements produced characteristic proc- 
esses and in turn followed characteristic life-cycles. 



APPLICATION OF THE CASE METHOD TO THE STUDY OF THE 
WEALTH AND WELFARE OF FARM FAMILIES 


George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College 


There are still many rural leaders who do not believe that the case method 
is adaptable to rural social work in any large way. In contrast, there are many 
city-trained social case workers who believe that the case method is as applica- 
ble to farm as to city situations, and that this method, as they know it, is the 
acme of social technique. This difference of opinion on methodology and ap- 
proach is still the cause of some sharp cleavages between at least some of the 
rural and city social workers. 

The writer believes that with certain adaptations in approach and terminol- 
ogy the case method is applicable to a study of farm wealth and welfare. In 
fact, it is already in use in that field. The writer believes further that most of 
the misunderstanding between the rural so-called community worker and the 
city social case worker is due primarily to differences of approach to actual sit- 
uations and to differences in terminology or vocabulary rather than to differ- 
ences of aims and accomplishments. It is another case of both getting so close 
to the trees that neither can see the forests for the trees, that is, both overem- 
phasize means and underemphasize ends. In social work it is at least conceiva- 
ble that practical workers may make their approaches to given situations differ- 
ently, yet achieve much the same results. 

There is relatively too much emphasis on this or that particular technique 
in social work today. Technique is important, ver>’ important; but it is the 
tool, not the product. The tool’s chief value lies in the product it helps to pro- 
duce. Not even technique can wholly substitute for common sense and personal 
adaptability as practical working parts of social workers or leaders. 

It will be the purpose in this short paper to set forth briefly what the WTit- 
er considers as (i) the basic modifications necessary to adapt the case method 
to a study of farm wealth and welfare, and (2) to cite a number of cases where 
the case method, with modifications, has been used, or is now being used, to- 
gether with certain results obtained thereby. 

The case method, as it is most widely recognized by expert and layman 
alike, is a triangular system. At one corner of the triangle is the philanthropist, 
either public or private, who provides the resources for the work and the em- 
ployment of the trained e.xpcrt, the social case worker. At another comer of 
the triangle is the social w’orkcr, the trained and employed expert. At the third 
corner of the triangle is the case that is to be assisted or reconstructed. Neither 
the philanthropist nor the trained worker thinks of himself as a case. The case 
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is the individual or individuals that the social worker, as the employee of the 
philanthropist, is to work upon. For the most part, the case is a maladapted, 
unfortunate, underprivileged, neglected, subnormal, or otherwise temporarily 
or permanently handicapped individual or individuals. 

To do his community promoting and advertising work the philanthropist, 
or the public, employs a chamber of commerce secretary or some other expert. 
To create a market for, and to dispose of, his products or services he uses still 
other means and experts. In other words, the city with its large numbers of 
both individuals and groups and its variety of occupations and professions can 
and must avail itself of division of labor in its community and semi-community 
work and use of workers. It has enough work of various t>pes so that it can 
utilize the full time of an expert in various restricted fields of its work. Then, 
too, its variety of occupations and professions makes the need for specialized 
experts more necessary, since less reliance can be put upon the possible help of 
neighbors in the city. Neighbors in the city are not likely to be engaged in the 
same occupation or profession as is the case in the country. As a consequence, 
neighbors in the city cannot well carry on a sick neighbor’s work. In the coun- 
try they can, because their work is like his. This makes possible and probable 
a relatively larger interplay of neighborhood and voluntary social work in the 
country than in the city. Also, when such assistance is rendered it is generally 
done as a community or neighborhood undertaking, and this without function- 
ing through an employed expert, as, for example, when neighbors gather on a 
given day and plant or plough a sick neighbor’s com for him. 

This neighborhood or community concept carries over into all rural work 
quite generally. The triangular system of the city does not receive major rec- 
ognition in the count r>\ Many of its results and not a few of its methods are, 
however, employed in the country, but this without stressing method as such. 

In the country the system is a straight line rather than a triangular system, 
and generally goes under the name of community work or community organiza- 
tion rather than case method^^ Farmers employ their county agent, home dem- 
onstration agent, or what not. Vet they think of and use these agents as expert 
advisers or assistants for themselves, for the more fit farmers primarily, and 
not primarily for (he least fit farmers. The very names — agent, county en- 
gineer, county superintendent of schools, etc. — are significant in this connec- 
tion. This system, it will be noted, then, is characterized by employers at one 
end of a straight-line system with their hired employee at the other end, and 
the work that this expert does being primarily up and down that line, that is, 
for his employers primarily rather than primarily for others, as is the work of 
the city social case w’orker. 

The farmer has his county expert workers, his co-operative threshing, 
creamery, or cow-testing associations, his county animal tubercular eradication 
organization, his county nurse in some counties, his welfare worker in others, 
and even his county social w'orker in some counties. So why should he not have 
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his trained case worker and call her his county social worker if he chooses to 
do so? Also, when this case worker comes to him and tells him that she wishes 
to give his children some sort of test or examination, why should he not urge 
her to include all children in the community or school? He may be making 
such a suggestion to save his own ego, knowing that if all school children are 
examined and 25 out of each 100 are found defective, not all of the defective 
children will be his. Or it may be that he naturally thinks in terms of the en- 
tire community because of the homogeneity of occupation and a feeling of 
“consciousness of kind.” Whatever the cause for his suggesting that others be 
included, the thing of most immediate practical importance to the worker on 
the field is that he does think in terms of the community, or at least in terms 
of linked cases or case chains. 

In this insistence on linking the cases the farmer may actually be making 
a valuable contribution to social work technique. He makes a chain of the 
cases by his insistence on including all, or at least many, in the community or 
neighborhood in the same project. In this way he links the resources and sym- 
pathies of the cases in one large whole, as well as their misfortunes. In such a 
chain or union there may arise a bolstering strength that will correct even a 
cumulative common handicap. A large-scale and conspicuous example of this 
sort was exhibited in Denmark some years ago when the Danish farm peasants, 
through their cumulative and unlimited liability, actually lifted themselves out 
of the mire of despairing poverty and onto the road of prosperity and happy 
living. 

The case method in the country has come largely from the top down, that 
is, the cases used in the experiments or demonstrations have been the more 
successful rather than the less successful and handicapped individuals. This ac- 
counts in a large way also for the use of the terms “exix‘riment,” “demonstra- 
tion,” or “project” rather than case studies or case methods in rural work. 

One of the first rural conspicuous case methods, or rather case demonstra- 
tions, was that initiated by the late S. A. Knapp, about a half-century ago, 
among southern farmers. Mr. Knapp, as a member of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, induced certain southern farmers to carry out certain 
experiments on their farms in the way of new methods of cultivation and use 
of new or improved seeds. This work, perhaps more than any one thing, ac- 
counts for the present status of, and type of, agricultural demonstration farms 
and plats, county agent work, and the 4-H Club work. The 4-H Club work is a 
conspicuous example of the chain case method. 

Another good example of chain rural case work is the farm cost account- 
ing routes which agricultural economists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and colleges of agriculture have been maintaining in co-operation 
with selected farmers for some time in various states. Usually twenty-five or 
more farmers in a county are induced to keep, with the help of an expert who 
visits them i)erhaps once a week, accurate and detailed accounts on all phases 
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of their farm activities. A beginning has been made in securing farm family 
cost-of-living data in the same way. In both cases the families which can be 
induced to participate actively and become cases in such case chains are repre- 
sentative or above average for their communities. They do not think of them- 
selves as cases, and they are not cases in quite the sense that most of the city 
social worker’s clients are. The details of the methods in such rural and city 
work, after the approach has been made, are not so dissimilar; neither are the 
results, except that the rural results are perhaps of a larger and higher grade, 
due, in part at least, to the fact that the individual rural cases started on a rel- 
atively higher level. 

Intensive rural social surveys represent other examples of the chain case 
method and its successful use. Such surveys make a rather detailed case study 
of all individuals or families and institutions and organizations in given com- 
munities. Such a study has about all of the advantages of the city case method 
and in addition reveals the true setting of any one individual or family to its 
actual and whole environment. For example, in a recent sur\^ey of this type in 
which the writer participated each family in two small rural areas was inter- 
viewed and surveyed. Much detailed information on the economic, educational, 
health, religious, and social status of the various members of the family and 
the family as a whole and its relation to other families and institutions were 
secured. But in addition to this all children of preschool and school age were 
given mental tests, physical examinations, and speech tests. In this way it was 
possible to determine the actual status or stata of entire communities. It was 
possible to detect all of the defects in these communities. The individual’s de- 
fects were then taken up with the particular individual or his parents. 

A few findings of such a detailed community survey will show how such a 
study becomes a chain case method, how the cases are linked in such a chain, 
and how the individual links relate themselves to the chain as a whole, or to a 
number of chains within the same community. To illustrate: In the two rural 
communities already referred to these important facts, among many others, 
were discovered: (i) that in’from 30-40 per cent of the farm tenant and hired- 
men families all children are under 5 years of age, while the same is true of 
less than 10 per cent of the farm-owmer-operator families. At the other end, 
while one-third of all owner-operator families have all children under 15 years 
of age, from 60 to 70 per cent of tenant and hired-men families fall in this class. 
This means (a) that a rural child welfare program will deal primarily with ten- 
ant and hired-men families, and (6) while the tenant and hired-men families 
provide most of the school children, the owner operators and the owners of 
tenant farms provide the schools, since they are the chief taxpayers. (2) The 
hired-men families are approximately one-half as old as the owner-operator 
families, yet the average number of children born in the two sets of families is 
approximately the same, and already the average number of deaths in the hired- 
man families exceeds that in the owner-operator families. Here is a health and 
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child welfare problem that has real proportions. (3) In one of the areas, ii 
per cent of the owner operators have no near adult relatives, that is, father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, or daughter living in the community. The corre- 
sponding percentages for tenants and hired men are 38 and 82, respectively. 
This means that those who are perhaps most likely to need help and encour- 
agement are the ones who do not have relatives living nearby. 

Such facts would not be discovered if only one of these groups or tenure 
classes were studied, yet the writer believes that facts like these are of very 
great importance. The case method adapted to a chain method of approach 
and procedure will ascertain just such facts in addition to most or all of the 
facts that a non -chain case method will ascertain. 



PRINCIPLES OF EXPENDITURE OF FARM INCOMES 


Carle C. Zimmerman, University or Minnesota 

Materials used , — These consist of data on incomes, expenditures, housing, 
and living conditions of people on farms and in villages and towns of Minne- 
sota. They were gathered by the survey method, and hence are estimates. 
All precautions were taken to secure a fair sample, and to make these data as 
accurate as possible. Some of the precautions for accurateness consisted of 
reference to accounts and records, reference to participant observers, and the 
technique of double accounting in which incomes and expenditures must equal 
each other, or an explanation was attached. The following data have been 
gathered so far. (i) 357 interviews with farm families in seven communities 
during 1925. Of these, 200 are of little value because incomes and expendi- 
tures for the farms were omitted. These data are necessary to “complete the 
picture.” The reasons for omitting this information was to enable the secur- 
ing of records from the housewife when the operator was absent. We were 
experimenting then. (2) 337 interviews with farm families of six communities 
during 1926. Complete income and expenditure data were gathered. The last 
100 were asked for data on net wealth or capital accumulations. (3) 397 
interviews with village and town families during 19:7. These 397 reported 
incomes, expenses, capital accumulations, and all other pertinent data. They 
were located in eleven villages and towns ranging from 700 to 7,500 jX)pulation 
and are the places around which the farmers previously studied reside. In 
addition a great deal of data concerning social status of the family and factors 
affecting “living” was secured. We believe that a real explanation of budget- 
ary behavior would eventually lead us out of economics into .sociology. 

Types of analysis . — We have sought to analyze the sizes of these incomes 
and expenditures, the types of distribution, and the factors affecting the sizes 
and the types of distribution. In addition we tried to establish correlations 
between such facts as migrations to cities, success as farmers, or general liv- 
ing conditions and the sizes, types, and changes in distribution of incomes. 
For purposes of study the total farm incomes have been considered as a unit. 
First, we divided expenses into those for farms, investments, automobiles, and 
living. Later we subtracted “out of px)cket expense” or the “cost of produc- 
tion” of farm incomes from total incomes. This gave a net spendable income 
figure. Then we distributed the remainder into living, automobile, interest, 
payments, and investments. The investment exixinditures in this latter dis- 
tribution may be divided into two groups: that reinvested in the business, 
such as for improving the farms, and other investments, such as for payments 
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on mortgages, insurance, and the like. The methods of analysis used include av- 
erages, sorting on one main independent variable, cross-tabulation, or sorting on 
two or more main independent variables, and finally, multiple and partial cor- 
relation. In these correlation problems we have used as many as eight inde- 
pendent variables, some economic and some social, and about hve hundred 
cases to the problem. 

The most important conclusions. — (i) The most fruitful system of analy- 
sis of farm incomes and expenditures or living conditions is through this ap- 
proach to the whole budget as an entity. Other systems must necessarily 
attempt an interpretation with half or more of the picture lost. (2) The system 
of sorting on one variable and cross-tabulation should be carried to great ex- 
tremes before the more complicated and expensive system of multiple and 
partial correlation is taken up. (3) The general or first statement of Engel’s 
law is the most important for sociology. This is, that an increase of income 
among wage-earners (and salary earners) is accompanied by a diminishing 
persjjective of physiological needs and an increasing perspective of non- 
physiological needs. His later statement in terms of proportions spent for 
food, etc., is not always true (see especially the investigation of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in 1919 and other studies). Furthermore, the second statement 
of his laws in terms of proportions for specific items is a description of de- 
mand curves and belongs more within the field of economics. (4) The chief 
sociological characteristic of the type of budgetary behavior described by 
Engel is that an increase of income is associated with the passing from a 
type of behavior which is stable and more readily “determined” to a type of 
behavior which is unstable, subject to individual caprice, and much less 
readily determined. This is shown by a relationship of R.82 between the joint 
product of six important independent variables and physiological expense and 
an R of .44 between those same six important independent variables and non- 
physiological expense. Reducing these to coefficients of determination in order 
to make them more comparable, we have A'— .07 and A'==.i8, or a ratio of 
about 4 to I in possibilities of determination. (5) A complete analysis of the 
farmer’s budget shows that the primary competition with increase of net spend- 
able income is between land (or investment) and all living expenditures. This 
reinforces the old theory that land hunger is a primary factor in the life of any 
agricultural group existing with the institution of private property in land. It 
is a further explanation of the theories of some of the economists as to the re- 
lation between land values and living conditions or expenditures. (6) The prin- 
ciple of Engel's law, no matter whether we view’ it as a relation betw^een phys- 
iological and non-physiological expcn.se or changes in the demand curves for 
certain types of goods, is not as important for the interpretation of rural life as 
for urban life because of the foregoing principle stated in (5). The competition 
between physiological and non-physiological expense is a secondary type in the 
farm budget. The land versus living competition is primary. This suggests that 
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complete studies of the upper and capitalist groups in urban life may lead to 
entirely new laws of expenditure. There are numerous other valuable correla- 
tions, but these are the most important. Space forbids further elaboration. 
May I add that John D. Black, of Harvard, was primarily responsible for the 
conception and guidance of this work during the first two years, and that An- 
drew Boss and Pitirim Sorokin, of Minnesota, have given valuable aid at nu- 
merous times. Dean W. C. Coffey and Vice-Director Andrew Boss have been 
unusually lenient and sympathetic in permitting me to develop this work. 



ROUND TABLES ON TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH 


ROUND TABLE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

RALPH G. HURLIN 
Russell Sage Foundation 


In opening the round table, the leader submitted the following statements, 
which were discussed briefly, as indicating the purposes and nature of statistics 
as a research technique: 

1. Statistics consists of a body of methods for organizing and analyzing com- 
parative data (usually but not always quantitative) for the purpose of 
describing phenomena. Statistics is always concerned with more than a sin- 
gle instance of the phenomenon being investigated. It results always in de- 
scription in quantitative terms, but the data used are sometimes “qualita- 
tive’’ that is, in terms of attributes, rather than “quantitative” or numerical. 

2. The special processes or techniques of statistics are numerous; they might 
be grouped, however, under a few heads, such as: the measurement of vari- 
ates, the sampling process, classification and sedation, summarization, meas- 
urement of association, measurement of regression, measurement of corre- 
lation. In every statistical problem, selection, adaptation, and combination 
of processes serving different purposes in the organization and analysis of 
data is required. The competence of the statistician consists in knowing 
when, as well as in knowing how, to apply them. 

3. Statistical studies may be of quite different character as regards their scien- 
tific intent, and in examining them for the techniques employed it should be 
helpful to keep these differences in mind. For example, statistical studies in 
the field of sociology may be made 

a) for the purpose of developing new methods, as in the invention of scales 
and indexes, which may have use in further studies or a practical value 
apart from research; 

b) for the purpose of obtaining a quantitative description. These may be 
limited to immediate situations, the so-called planning studies, or they 
may attempt descriptions of situations of general significance; 

c) for the purpose of testing assumptions concerning causal relationships 
between phenomena. 

4. Most statistical studies in the field of sociology have been purely descrip- 
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live. Like chemical analyses, they aim to describe the properties and compo- 
nents of the phenomena studied. In comparatively few sociological studies 
have statistics been used to test inferences concerning causal relationships. 

The round table was planned for consideration of statistical technique in 
actual instances of its application, and synopses indicating the problem, the 
data, the technique, and the results of the following current studies were cir- 
culated: “Measuring the Home Environment in Terms of Scores of Socio- 
Economic Status,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; “The Disposi- 
tion of Felony Cases in the Courts,” C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve University; 
“Principles of Expenditure of Farm Incomes,” C. C. Zimmerman, University 
of Minnesota; “Local Variations in Cancer Mortality,” Lucile Eaves, Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union; “Measuring the Financial Operations of 
Social Agencies of New York City,” Neva R. Deardorff, Welfare Council of 
New York. 

Dr. Gehlke, Dr. Zimmerman, and Dr. Deardorff in turn took the floor, 
amplifying the description of their studies and answering questions concern- 
ing the character and validity of the methods they had used. 


ROUND TABLE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 

ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 

Three questions, among others, were discussed at the round table on “The 
Social Survey and Its Technique”: (i) How far can the survey be regarded 
as a method of research in the strict sense of the word? How far is it to be 
regarded as a method of propaganda and popular education? (2) Is the social 
survey going out of fashion? How far has it been, and how far is it destined 
to be, superseded by more elaborate and objective methods of investigation? 
(3) Is the social survey regarded as a method of exploration, merely, to find a 
permanent place among the scientifically accredited methods of research? And 
how important is exploration and a general survey of the situations in which 
problems arise in the more detailed investigation of specific problems? 

Speaking, first of all, with reference to the second question, Shelby M. 
Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation, said that there were probably not 
so many social surveys being made now as there were a few years ago, and in 
so far as this was true it might be regarded as an indication that social surveys 
were out of fashion. However, the Sage Foundation is just now engaged in 
collecting studies of local problems which call themselves social surveys, and 
already has somewhere in the neighborhood of three thousand. It appeared, 
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therefore, that investigations of this sort were still going on, although they 
were not so widely advertised at present as they were a few years ago. 

The social survey had undoubtedly led the way, he pointed out, to more 
thoroughgoing investigations, and had in this way played a rather important 
role in the evolution of social research in the United States. It seemed to him 
that it was likely to remain a permanent part of the technique of social re- 
search as a means of social exploration, if not for other purposes. 

The question was raised as to whether any investigation had been made 
to determine how far information which social surveys have gathered have re- 
sulted in community action and permanent improvement of the communities 
studied. In reply, Mr. Harrison pointed out the difficulty of determining not 
merely the nature but the extent of the changes for which local studies are 
responsible. An effort had been made in the case of the Springfield Survey to 
determine, after a period of years, how far the programs which the Springfield 
Survey formulated had been carried out. The results of this investigation in- 
dicated that much of the improvement in social conditions in Springfield in 
recent years could be directly traced to the interest and the impetus which 
that investigation had given to movements for reform. 

It was evident, however, that social surveys had not always and every- 
where realized the results expected; but this was due, in most cases, to the 
fact that the investigations had not been persistently followed up. 

In some cases — in Pittsburgh, for example — the publication and the wide- 
spread advertising of local conditions had resulted in a revulsion of feeling in 
the community, so that any mention of the survey in connection with any pro- 
gram of reform was likely to damn it in Pittsburgh. On the other hand, it 
appeared from the reports of several speakers that many of the recent im- 
provements in local conditions in Pittsburgh region had, in fact, carried into 
effect reforms which that survey had first suggested. This was notably true 
with reference to workmen’s accidents, which had been one of the matters to 
which the survey had called particular attention. 

Professor M. C. Elmer, of the University of Pittsburgh, was able to con- 
firm from his wdde experience as a social surveyor much that Shelby M. Harri- 
son and others had said in regard to the present status of the social survey as 
a technique of research. He added that the most important and least under- 
stood task of the social surv^eyor, particularly in a community survey where 
the purpose is to bring about community action, was: (i) to secure the co- 
operation of the different local agencies and interests in carrying on an investi- 
gation, and (2) to know how to use and direct volunteer assistants. 

In order to secure community action it is necessar>^ to create a “commu- 
nity consciousness,” and in order to do this it is important to gain the active 
co-operation of as many persons as possible in carr>ang on the work of the 
survey. 

Among other speakers were Arthur L. Swift, who is carr>’ing on an impor- 
tant social sur\^ey in the interests of the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
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Association, and Samuel Grove Dow, who has been engaged in completing a 
study of the island of Martha’s Vineyard and its population. 

Professor Floyd N. House, of the University of Virginia, was called upon 
to discuss the question raised by Dr. Heberle, a visiting sociologist from Ger- 
many, as to the relation between the social survey and pure sociology. He 
pointed out that the social survey, in the course of its investigations, was con- 
stantly making use of categories which only a more critical and scientific so- 
ciology was in a position to define with accuracy. Furthermore, students of 
local conditions were bound to interpret concrete facts in terms of concepts 
formulated by more systematic studies. In this w^ay pure sociology became, so 
to speak, a court of higher instance in the formulation of schedules and in the 
interpretation of facts found. 


ROUND TABLE ON THE CASE-STUDY METHOD OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

STUART A. QUEEN 
University of Kansas 

The round-table session on “The Case-Study Method of Sociological Re- 
search” consisted in a discussion of eight questions which had been mimeo- 
graphed and distributed beforehand. Copies were also in the hands of all 
persons attending the session. There were no prepared statements, the whole 
discussion being informal and impromptu. 

The questions on which the discussion was based were these: What is 
the case-study method of sociological research? To what types of sociological 
problems is it applicable? What kinds of data may it be expected to yield? 
What methods may be empfoyed in assembling data? How may the reliability 
of data be tested? What concepts are most helpful for organizing and inter- 
preting data from case studies? How can generalizations be derived from 
such materials? What kinds of persons may legitimately employ the case-study 
method of sociological research? 

Inasmuch as no minutes were kept nor was there any attempt to bring 
matters to a vote, it is impossible to say what were the results of this session. 
Each participant doubtless took away a different set of conclusions. What fol- 
lows represents, therefore, the impressions of the chairman and might well be 
supplemented by similar statements from others who took part in the discus- 
sion. 

The case-study method of sociological research is to be distinguished 
from the practice of social case work on the one hand and from the statistical 
method of research on the other. It is intimately related to both, but different 
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from either. Social case work has as its objective direct service to particular 
persons. Sociological research has no reference to any particular persons or 
types of service. It is a search for general principles. Now while the statistical 
technique depends upon the reduction of data to quantitative terms, in order 
to yield totals, averages, and correlations, the case study technique seeks data 
in terms of processes, which for the most part cannot be stated numerically. 
The statistician selects certain specific factors involved in social situations and 
manipulates them so as to discover the relations between the several variables. 
The “case student” examines single situations, persons, groups, or institutions 
as complex wholes in order to identify types and processes. Now the two 
techniques are not incompatible; indeed, both may be employed in the same 
project. Preliminary statistical studies may guide the investigator in the selec- 
tion of cases for detailed examination and may suggest factors worthy of spe- 
cial attention. Also some of the results of case studies may be summarized in 
statistical form. 

For the most part the data from case studies appear in the form of “run- 
ning accounts,” narratives of events, and descriptions of personalities and situ- 
ations. However, it is often convenient to present particular factors or aspects 
of the case on charts or schedules. But questionnaires and “tests” are not es- 
sential, nor do their results alone constitute case studies. Most of the data, and 
perhaps the most reliable data, will come from rather informal interviews. 
Other important sources will be records of social agencies, autobiographies, 
diaries, and letters. This means that the facts will appear in varied forms and 
sequences. It is here that the case-study method seems to differ most sharply 
from the statistical. The latter involves the preparation of schedules with 
fixed categories into which the data must fall. The former develops its cate- 
gories inductively from the data as they reveal themselves more or less in- 
formally. 

The reliability of such data as may be secured through interviews and 
personal documents is, of course, always open to question. Fortunately it is 
often possible to verify statements from independent sources, and sometimes 
the nature of the statement itself is such as to indicate the credibility of the 
narrator. Moreover, it is important to remember that even lies, legends, and 
delusions are facts when properly classified. 

One of the most difficult problems connected with the use of the case 
method of research is. How can generalizations be derived from such complex 
bodies of data? Statistics may be used, but the major portion of the data can- 
not be reduced to statistical form. Moreover, the identification of types of 
personalities, groups, institutions, and situations seems to require only the 
most elementary mathematics, though it does demand very careful classifica- 
tion. Also, the discover>^ of processes appears to require relatively little in 
the way of a quantitative procedure. Perhaps its simplest statement will be in 
terms of typical sequences of events or situations, but this involves no recog- 
nition of the basic assumption of continuity and what may be called social 
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“dynamics/^ Hence we are faced with a very real problem of how to translate 
what looks like “another moving little tale** into data for sociological generali- 
zation. 

Who is competent to employ such a method of research? On the one hand 
it may be held that prying into the intimate affairs of men should be restricted 
to those w^ho have both descretion and skill. The very making of a study may 
complicate a serious situation. The possible reaction against indiscriminate 
delving into human relations may later handicap more competent researchers. 
On the other hand it is held that there is nothing esoteric about the making 
of case studies. Anyone may bring in data which may prove to have real value. 
The ordinary student is not likely to do much damage in securing such facts 
as are accessible to him at all. Certainly the majority of social workers are 
not in a position to do research work; they are too busy; they are primarily 
responsible for serving their clients rather than treating them as specimens; 
frequently they lack training in the social sciences. Yet they have direct and 
legitimate access to the most intimate facts about human conduct, facts which 
are essential to the researcher. It may be that the best results can be secured 
through the collaboration of social worker and sociologist. 



SECTION ON RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

The section on rural sociology prepared its program in line with the gen- 
eral topic of the meeting. Four of the ten-minute reports on research in prog- 
ress, before the Division on Social Research, were presented by rural sociolo- 
gists. The rural section was further represented on the general program by 
the paper, “The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and Urban Groups,’' pre- 
sented by Dwight Sanderson^ and discussed by John M. Gillette.^ Three of the 
four sectional meetings were given to research, teaching, and extension, and the 
fourth, a joint luncheon with the American Farm Economics Association, was 
devoted to consideration of the topic “Population, Food Supply, and Ameri- 
can Agriculture.” The honor of presenting the main paper at this luncheon was 
given to 0. E. Baker, United States Department of Agriculture. Different as- 
pects of the topic were discussed by P. K. Whelpton, H. C. Taylor, G. F. 
Warren, and Leon E. Truesdell. 

The program on research included papers by C. J. Galpin, J. H. Kolb, and 
Eben Mumford, which were discussed by E. L. Morgan and Wilson Gee. The 
program on teaching centered on “The Status of Sociology in Colleges and 
Universities,” by C. R. Hoffer, and “An Analysis of the Content of Textbooks 
in Rural Sociology,” by C. C. Zimmerman. Several of the textbook writers 
present took part in the discussion. The program on extension was based upon 
“Extension Needs in the Field of Rural Social Organization,” by H. C. Ram- 
sower. Many who were present took part in the spirited discussion of this 
topic led by Mary Eva Duthie and B. L. Hummel. 

Resolutions adopted at the business meeting included the following: 

1. That we express our appreciation of the service which the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life has rendered in distributing Farm Population and Rural 
Life Activities, and recommend that it be continued. 

2. That, in order to secure continuity in the policy of the section, two members 
of the steering committee be continued each year and that a member of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life be made an ex-officio member of the committee 
in order to facilitate the editing of Farm Population and Rural Life Activities. 

3. That one feature of the program for next year’s meeting be a discussion of 
the training necessary for research work in rural sociology and the essential sub- 
jects to be covered in graduate work ; also, that the discussion of teaching methods 
and textbooks be continued. 

4. {a) That the resolutions on population adopted last year be reaffirmed; (b) 
that in preparing the 1930 census, emphasis be placed on securing and analyzing farm 
population data which, in the opinion of this group, are as valuable as any body of 

* Supra, PI). q8-io8. 

* 5 «^ra,pp. 109-1 1 7. 
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information secured by the federal census; (c) that a threefold classification of city, 
village, and farm population such as that used by Mr. Leon Truesdell in his mono- 
graph on farm population be employed generally throughout the population vol- 
umes of the 1930 census; (d) that as soon as possible the data from birth and death 
certificates be tabulated in such a way that the division between rural and urban be 
drawn at the population limit of 2,500, and not as at present, at 10,000. 

The steering committee elected for the ensuing year consists of Eben 
Mumford, chairman, W. A. Anderson, and J. 0 . Rankin. 



A NEW FORCE IN RESEARCH 


C. J. GalpiN) United States Department of Agriculture 

The Social Science Research Council contains twenty-two members, three 
appointed by each of the following constituent associations: the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Political Science Association, the American 
Sociological Society, the American Statistical Association, the American Psy- 
chological Association, the American Anthropological Association, and the 
American Historical Association. 

Broadly stated, the purposes of the Council are to bring together scattered 
or isolated workers upon similar social problems, to avoid needless duplication 
of effort, to foster the co-operation of research workers, to stimulate and en- 
courage research in important fields not now covered, to emphasize the devel- 
opment of increasingly scientific methods of inquiry in social studies, occasion- 
ally to undertake research directly through its own committees, to aid in the 
process of developing scientific social control, and, where that is not possible, 
more intelligent and constructive theory about the processes involved in social 
relations. 

The Committee on Problems and Policy, organized in 1925, was given 
power to appoint advisory subcommittees to consider special fields of research. 
Ten such subcommittees were appinted in 1926, among which was a subcom- 
mittee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture. The members of this 
subcommittee in 1926 were: Henry C. Taylor, Northwestern University, 
chairman, John D. Black, University of Minnesota, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Michigan State College, Joseph H. Davis, Leland Stanford University, L. C. 
Gray, United States Department of Agriculture, Edwin C. Nourse, Institute 
of Economics, George F. Warren, Cornell University, and C. J. Galpin, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The subcommittee on social and economic research planned a three-year 
critical and constructive survey of the many-sided research projects under 
way in the United States, covering the field of agricultural economics on the 
one hand and rural sociology on the other hand. 

In 1926 J. H. Kolb collected, so far as practicable, information on all re- 
search studies of a rural sociological character in progress in the United States, 
submitting his special report to the subcommittee on social and industrial re- 
search in August, 1926. C. J. Galpin, asking for the assistance of Dwight Sand- 
erson, C. C. Taylor, and J. H. Kolb, made during 1927 a more intensive and 
wider survey of rural sociological studies in progress in the United States and 
presented this report to the same subcommittee in August, 1927. 
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It was deemed in harmony with the purposes of the advisory subcommit- 
tee on social and economic research in agriculture and of the Committee on 
Problems and Policy, and in fact of the Social Science Research Council itself, 
to have this survey of rural sociological research brought conspicuously to the 
attention of the Rural Section of the American Sociological Society; and to 
this end, J. H. Kolb, of the University of Wisconsin, was asked to present a 
summary of the survey. 



SCOPE, METHODOLOGY, AND PERSONNEL 
IN RURAL SOCIAL RESEARCH 


J. H. Kolb, University op Wisconsin 

Rural sociological research in the United States dates from the year 1910. 
The first such study made and printed under the auspices of a state agricul- 
tural experiment station was issued January, 1914. The first technical socio- 
logical research bulletin issued by an agricultural experiment station bears the 
date May, 1915. In May, 1919, the United States Department of Agriculture 
established a research division dealing with the socio-economic problems of 
farm population and rural life, a landmark in the development of rural social 
research. In Febrary, 1925, the federal Purnell Act, appropriating funds and 
authorizing the expenditure of these funds for “sociological” research by state 
agricultural experiment stations, added impetus to this type of study. 

The present discussion is a brief summary of a report which attempts a 
bird’s-eye view of research studies in progress in the United States during the 
year July i, 1926-June 30, 1927. Studies begun before July i, 1926, but still 
in progress or completed within the year, are included. The facts for the report 
were obtained by personal interviews at the research institution and with the 
persons responsible for the piece of research by Dwight Sanderson, C. C. Tay- 
lor, J. H. Kolb, and C. J. Galpin. The story of each study, including the es- 
sential facts of the research project, was obtained. Personal interviews in some 
instances were impracticable and correspondence was then resorted to for the 
facts. This work was done under the direction of the Advisory Committee on 
Social and Economic Research in Agriculture for the Social Science Research 
Council. 


PROJECTS BY STATES, INSTITUTIONS, AND SUBJECTS 

There were during the year rural research studies of a sociological char- 
acter in twenty-seven states. The following twenty-one states have had, so far 
as the knowledge of this committee goes, no such studies in progress during the 
year: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Delaware, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, California. 

The forty institutions or agencies doing this work include: colleges of 
agriculture and state agricultural experiment stations, 27; non-agricultural 
colleges or universities, 5; United States Department of Agriculture; United 
States Bureau of Census; United States Children’s Bureau; United States 
Public Health Service; institutes of research, 2; individual persons, 2. 

The Purnell Act provides funds each year to each state agricultural ex- 
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pcriment station, authorizing the expenditure of a part of these funds for 
sociological research. Inasmuch as the maximum appropriations under this 
act become available in 1930, it is fair to assume that within two or three years 
virtually every state agricultural experiment station will be carrying on studies. 
Moreover, the growing popularity of rural sociology in institutions, more 
than 500 in number, is an index of increased demand for research. 

The following types of problems have been the subject of studies during 
the year, as specified: rural population, 16; standard of living of farm fam- 
ilies, 16; rural organizations, 25; rural health, the social aspect, 3; rural local 
government, the social aspect, 2; the rural church, i; psychology of rural 
participants in associated effort, 5; miscellaneous, including rural eugenics, 
rural leadership, social aspects of farm abandonment, 18; total, 86. 

The studies of rural, village, and farm populations have added to the cur- 
rent knowledge of the composition and characteristics of the village popula- 
tion and farm population in contrast with each other and with urban popula- 
tions. The subject of migration of population to and from farms has taken 
on a serious aspect not hitherto attaching to the rather commonplace theme. 
The progressive loss of farm population for the last seventeen years has been 
connected up naturally with the growth of industry, the efficiency of agricul- 
ture, and the political and economic struggle of the agricultural class; and a 
new meaning has come into rural mobility. 

The Stan dard-of -living studies have succeeded in bringing to the forefront 
the hitherto neglected fact that the purpose of income from farms is not ful- 
filled until income has been exchanged into economic goods of living. That is, 
the ability to spend income and receive goods in return of a kind and value 
which will give the American farmer a self-respecting standard without alter- 
ing his occupation and without his leaving the farm for city institutions is a 
requisite of farm life parallel with the ability of the farmers to produce an 
income. The standard-of -living studies so far have mostly brought to the at- 
tention of the farmer and his political friends the fact that the smaller the 
income, the more need there is of a social technique of exchanging income 
for goods in order to get the highest values out of income. The history of farm 
life has shown that in the past the farmers who have appreciated a balanced 
variety of the economic goods of life have left fanning for cities in order to 
exchange their financial profits for goods not obtainable in farming communi- 
ties, especially such goods and services as are furnished by modem institutions. 

The studies of rural organization are attempting to understand principles 
of group life, to explain the high mortality of farm and community organiza- 
tions, to analyze the competitive character of many associated efforts, and to 
discover ways and means of organization movements in rural society. These 
projects may be group)ed into several types. First, earlier studies were made of 
primary locality groups in New York, North Carolina, Montana, and Wis- 
consin. These have been followed by similar studies in other states. Second, 
studies involving the relations of town and country. These have included 
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studies of social institutions with emphasis upon factors influencing the effec- 
tive location of community or service areas for such centers or such institu- 
tions. Third, studies directed to an analysis of the “carrying power” of a lo- 
cality, a family, or an individual with respect to organization have recently 
been initiated. Fourth, special interest groups, particular kinds of institutions, 
and various t)T>es of locality groups, such as the village or the New England 
town, have come in for a share of attention. Fifth, beginnings have been made 
on the psychological aspect of farm life. These bid fair to increase in number 
and importance, depending upon the development of a valid technique. 

METHODOLOGY 

The prevailing type of method for gathering materials was the survey. Of 
the eighty-six studies, fifty-six made use of this method of enumeration with 
a prepared schedule. This was not the only method used in securing data in 
many of these projects, but did become the major plan. The materials thus 
collected were given various laboratory treatments for purposes of analysis and 
explanation. In the majority of cases this included some form or forms of 
statistical treatment. An increasing number of projects employed various kinds 
of case-study methods, where the emphasis was not upon an enumeration or 
even a sampling plan, but an intensive study from every angle possible of par- 
ticular situations, groups, or institutions. Certain few studies were based upon 
extant partial or complete surveys, including the census, where statistical 
analysis was employed in seeking explanations and interpretations. Only a 
few studies depended upon careful recording of facts or events as they oc- 
curred, by a plan of records or accounts. In some few projects the historical 
method was given major attention, official records and documents serving as 
sources. 

It is worth noting that virtually all of the studies reported are based upon 
data, i.e., facts or assumed facts, obtained by questioning a participant or a 
near-participant in the event, fact, transaction, or situation involved. This 
means that the research worker relies upon testimony rather than upon the 
observation of his own senses. This dependence upon secondary data is the 
result, undoubtedly, of the comparative ease and cheapness of getting infor- 
mation from participants or those presumably acquainted at first hand with 
the situation involved, especially in view of the difficulties encountered when 
one person attempts to observe all parts of a complex situation. It is to be 
noted, furthermore, that the method by testimony necessarily limits the worker 
to asking questions in terms of categories lying within the participant’s experi- 
ence. While it is true that from a combination of many facts in such terms 
new facts, unknown to anyone before, will emerge, yet in all the studies re- 
ported these facts were only such as belong to categories lying within the par- 
ticipant’s experience. 

In the scientific advance in science as a whole the significant concepts 
frequently lie outside the ordinary experience of participants. The very perti- 
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nent question is therefore raised at this point, whether rural social research is 
prepared to utilize methods of direct observation and experimentation which 
have proved so successful in the physical sciences. 

PERSONNEL 

Because of the lack of a better means, the grades of ability of the person- 
nel may be indicated by the possession of academic degrees. The following 
summary of persons doing this research work is made: Undergraduates, 39; 
holding Bachelor’s degrees, 34; holding Master’s degrees, 37; holding Doctor’s 
degrees, 31; total number of persons doing the research work, 14 1. 

Much of the services of these workers, particularly those without the 
higher degrees, was given with little or no financial return as part of their regu- 
lar training. They gained valuable experience under the direction of a more 
highly trained and experienced man and received further compensation in the 
form of academic credits of the fulfilment of thesis or research requirements. 
It is hoped, however, that more time in actual field work can be given by the 
persons possessing the higher degrees. This is especially needed for the sake 
of perfecting the technique of fact-getting as well as of analysis and interpre- 
tation. It is likewise to be hoped that many more workers will avail them- 
selves of opportunities to complete their scientific training. Plans are under 
way for encouraging and for making possible such further study. During the 
period of the study of this research work the conviction has developed that 
there is no greater need than that of a scientific spirit and a scientific training 
of the personnel. The opportunity in the field is very great and very real; 
nothing less than such a spirit and such training will suffice. 
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studies of social institutions with emphasis upon factors influencing the effec- 
tive location of community or service areas for such centers or such institu- 
tions. Third, studies directed to an analysis of the “carrying power” of a lo- 
cality, a family, or an individual with respect to organization have recently 
been initiated. Fourth, special interest groups, particular kinds of institutions, 
and various types of locality groups, such as the village or the New England 
town, have come in for a share of attention. Fifth, beginnings have been made 
on the psychological aspect of farm life. These bid fair to increase in number 
and importance, depending upon the development of a valid technique. 

METHODOLOGY 

The prevailing type of method for gathering materials was the survey. Of 
the eighty-six studies, fifty-six made use of this method of enumeration with 
a prepared schedule. This was not the only method used in securing data in 
many of these projects, but did become the major plan. The materials thus 
collected were given various laboratory treatments for purposes of analysis and 
explanation. In the majority of cases this included some form or forms of 
statistical treatment. An increasing number of projects employed various kinds 
of case-study methods, where the emphasis was not upon an enumeration or 
even a sampling plan, but an intensive study from every angle possible of par- 
ticular situations, groups, or institutions. Certain few’ studies w’cre based upon 
extant partial or complete surveys, including the census, W’here statistical 
analysis was employed in seeking explanations and interpretations. Only a 
few studies depended upon careful recording of facts or events as they oc- 
curred, by a plan of records or accounts. In some few projects the historical 
method was given major attention, official records and documents serving as 
sources. 

It is worth noting that virtually all of the studies reported are based upon 
data, i.e., facts or assumed facts, obtained by questioning a participant or a 
near-participant in the event, fact, transaction, or situation involved. This 
means that the research w’orkcr relies upon testimony rather than upon the 
observation of his own senses. This dependence upon secondary data is the 
result, undoubtedly, of the comparative ease and cheapness of getting infor- 
mation from participants or those presumably acquainted at first hand with 
the situation involved, especially in view of the difficulties encountered when 
one person attempts to observe all parts of a complex situation. It is to be 
noted, furthermore, that the method by testimony necessarily limits the w’orker 
to asking questions in terms of categories lying within the participant’s experi- 
ence. While it is true that from a combination of many facts in such terms 
new facts, unknown to anyone before, will emerge, yet in all the studies re- 
ported these facts were only such as belong to categories lying within the par- 
ticipant’s experience. 

In the scienlific advance in science as a whole the significant concepts 
frequently he outside the ordinary experience of participants. The very perti- 
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nent question is therefore raised at this point, whether rural social research is 
prepared to utilize methods of direct observation and experimentation which 
have proved so successful in the physical sciences. 

PERSONNEL 

Because of the lack of a better means, the grades of ability of the person- 
nel may be indicated by the possession of academic degrees. The following 
summary of persons doing this research work is made: Undergraduates, 39; 
holding Bachelor’s degrees, 34; holding Master’s degrees, 37; holding Doctor’s 
degrees, 31; total number of persons doing the research work, 14 1. 

Much of the services of these workers, particularly those without the 
higher degrees, was given with little or no financial return as part of their regu- 
lar training. They gained valuable experience under the direction of a more 
highly trained and experienced man and received further compensation in the 
form of academic credits of the fulfilment of thesis or research requirements. 
It is hoped, however, that more time in actual field work can be given by the 
persons possessing the higher degrees. This is especially needed for the sake 
of perfecting the technique of fact -get ting as well as of analysis and interpre- 
tation. It is likewise to be hoped that many more w'orkers will avail them- 
selves of opportunities to complete their scientific training. Plans are under 
w^ay for encouraging and for making possible such further study. During the 
period of the study of this research work the conviction has developed that 
there is no greater need than that of a scientific spirit and a scientific training 
of the personnel. The opportunity in the field is very great and very real; 
nothing less than such a spirit and such training will suffice. 
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Eben Mumford, Michigan State College 

In the hrst place, the next step in rural sociological research should be to 
make it consciously and predominantly sociological, for rural sociology is but a 
branch of general sociology. Rural sociology has a distinctive field and a unique 
contribution to make to the science of sociology and to the understanding and 
improvement of rural life, but this contribution cannot be made as long as re- 
search problems are selected largely without reference to their sociological 
bearing or character and the work remains incomplete and unco-ordinated. 
Sociology is a study of the fundamental factors and principles of association or 
interaction of living beings as expressed through group life. No other science 
is concerned with this field, and it is a distinctive one, the principles of which 
are absolutely basic, not only for the other social sciences, but for an interpre- 
tation of the whole life-process. It is with reference to this distinctive field of 
sociology that our research problems should be selected, and it is in this field 
that arc to be found the factors which are fundamental to all research work in 
sociology, whether urban or rural, and which can give unity and coherence to 
all our work. Recognition of this situation should be one of the next steps in 
rural sociological research. 

This general statement may be examined in the light of the research work 
in rural sociology to date. From the report of the Committee on Sociological 
Research in Agriculture we learn that sixteen of the eighty-six studies being 
carried on relate to the rural population. That such studies are necessary and 
important no one can question, but they cannot be regarded as much more 
than instruments of real sociological research. Any adequate explanation of 
population data must depend upon an understanding of the group life in the 
areas under consideration, including such factors as the traditions, customs, 
and standards of the groui)s, their unity, continuity, and interrelationships, and 
the nature and frequency of changes that they have undergone. 

According to the report of the Committee there are sixteen studies relating 
to the standard of living of farm families. This is a very important field for 
investigation, and should be continued, but further progress in such studies 
must be based upon an inquiry into the principles of group life upon which all 
standards depend. The leaders in both agricultural economics and rural so- 
ciology have agreed that the most important practical step toward improve- 
ment of agriculture and rural life is the raising of the standard of living, that 
it would do more to solve the economic and legislative problems of agriculture 
than any other procedure; but more than this, it w’ould give to rural life an 
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attractiveness and effectiveness comparable to that of urban life. More im- 
portant still than this conclusion of our leaders is the question of how this 
higher standard of life is to be attained. Standards are developed and en- 
forced by group life and the resulting growth of personality. This leads us to 
the next step in research with reference to the standard of living, and that is, 
What are the factors in group life and in the interrelationships of groups in 
community life that are most effective in producing high standards, and what 
are the steps in the socialization of the individual which give the higher desires 
and the more effective skills upon which a personality embodying high stand- 
ards depends? This calls for a series of studies both of personality and group 
development, and particularly for genetic studies of socialization in order that 
we may find the technique of the development of a personality with high 
standards and of the more vital types of rural groups. 

If we include special institutions such as the rural church and local gov- 
ernment, then twenty-eight of the studies, according to the report, deal with 
rural organizations. Here much valuable work has been done, such as the 
study of neighborhood groups, of the area, population, and size of institutions 
necessary for an adequate rural community, and of the variation in oppor- 
tunities afforded by different communities for development of the higher types 
of socialization. 

The three types of studies just mentioned are the principal ones, consti- 
tuting about 70 per cent of all rural sociological research reported by the 
committee. An examination of these studies, together with those of a miscel- 
laneous type making up the remaining investigations, indicates that encourag- 
ing progress has been made toward a science of rural sociology, but that dis- 
tinctly more emphasis is now needed upon the purely sociological phases of the 
situation. 

There is no more glaring weakness in all the efforts to construct a science 
of sociology than the fact that up to this time the center of attention has been 
upon adults and their group life, or that which is controlled by them. In this 
respect sociology is in a stage of development corresponding to that of psychol- 
ogy and education before the advent of animal psychology and child study. 
Only recently have studies of socialization from the genetic point of view been 
undertaken; yet without such studies there can be no scientific description or 
interpretation of any of the stci>s in the process of socialization. During the 
last few years studies of the development of socialization in the preschool 
period of the child’s life have been undertaken, but primarily by students of 
psychology and education rather than sociology. Such studies as have been 
made show that socialization, like physical and mental development, takes 
place more rapidly in these years than later. Not only are children in a j)lastic 
p)eriod, forming habits easily and rapidly, but they are much more sensitive to 
the social environment than the average adult. Impressions made then are deep 
and lasting, and the behavior, standards, and changes of later life are all con- 
ditioned by this earlier socialization. Of the gang age we have the beginnings 
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of some excellent studies by Thrasher, Furfey, and others. Studies of juvenile 
delinquency are also preparing the way for this new approach to a science of 
sociology. Of all the research work in rural sociology, however, as given pre- 
viously, only six studies relate primarily to the organizations of youth, and 
these do not include the earlier and more formative years. From this it would 
seem that clearly one of the next steps in rural sociological research should be 
the formulation of a plan whereby all the stages of rural socialization would be 
carefully studied, beginning with the earliest group experiences of the child 
and including the preschool, early school, gang, adolescent, and occupational 
periods. 

Approaching the study of socialization from the genetic point of view 
reveals the dominant role played by the primary groups. In childhood, the 
most significant and ra])idly developing period of socialization, the primary 
contacts are practically the only ones. The pioneer work of Cooley in the 
study of primary group)s has been the chief influence in some of the best rural 
sociological research, but up to this time little use has been made of this cate- 
gory in a study of the evolution of rural socialization. Herein, therefore, may 
be found the clue to one of the next steps in research. Moreover, we have now 
arrived at a point where it is necessary to push the analysis of primary group 
life still further. A few rural studies have now advanced far enough to give us 
a glimpse of the great possibilities in this new field. 

This further analysis of primary group life has its foundation in the inter- 
relation of stimulus and response. The greater effectiveness of primary groups 
is due to the fact that they not only provide more stimuli for the average 
person throughout life and for all individuals in early life than the secondary 
groups, but they also provide more effective stimuli. In the face-to-face groups 
both eye and ear, the two most highly specialized senses, receive the stimuli, 
whereas in secondary contacts it is usually but one of these senses. In pri- 
mary groups, in addition to eye and ear, the sense of touch also plays an im- 
portant part. In the primary contacts, then, there is a multiplicity of stimuli 
such as the sound and inflection of voice, the spoken word, facial expression, 
gesture, bodily movements, tactile impressions, and frequently a high degree 
of participation, such as taking responsibility in making the plans of the group 
and helping in their execution. Not only is there a greater quantity and effec- 
tiveness of stimuli in primary group life than in secondary, but the response is 
greater, more frequent, and constant, and therefore more influential in the 
formation of habits, dispositions, and desires. The response is also more im- 
mediate and direct and more clo.sely interrelated to the stimulus. Moreover, 
most stimuli from direct contacts are reciprocal or circular in character, giv- 
ing rise to what has been called interstimulation and response, W’hereas stimuli 
from indirect contacts are mostly linear. 

This analysis leads to the next step in research from the point of view of 
the primary group contacts. All such contacts may be further differentiated on 
the basis of the degree of participation in group life, varying as it does from 
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a high degree of responsibility-taking to that of a mere onlooker, spectator, 
or listener. The difference in the effectiveness of both stimulus and response 
between group contacts in which one assumes a high degree of responsibility 
and in which he is a mere onlooker is very great, and absolutely fundamental 
for the understanding of the process of socialization and for its genetic study. 

Only a few illustrations of the importance for research of the difference 
between responsibility-taking and spectator contacts can be given here. Our 
studies in Michigan show that farmers holding office in the different types of 
organizations usually found in a community belong to more organizations than 
members not holding office; that fathers and mothers of members of boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural clubs belong to more organizations and have had more years 
of schooling than fathers and mothers of non-club members; that members of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs belong to more organizations than non-members; that 
members of farm bureau and co-operative organizations belong to an average 
of 4.3 organizations, and non-members of these organizations to 1.4 organiza- 
tions, and that a study of master farmers in three states shows that they be- 
long to an average of more than six organizations and hold a higher number of 
offices and positions of responsibility than the average farmer. The results of 
these studies in so far as they relate to the influence of participation contacts 
are in agreement with the investigation of the effectiveness of boys’ and girls’ 
club work and other extension activities made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with the studies of extra-curricular activities and grades 
of college students made by Chapin and with the study of leaders by Sorokin. 
In the study of the effectiveness of the agricultural extension ser\ncc in eleven 
states, including over eight thousand farms, it was found that the degree of 
benefit derived as measured by the number of improved practices adopted 
was in direct proportion to the degree of participation in the various types of 
extension activities. More than four times as many improved practices per 
one hundred farms were adopted by farmers conducting demonstrations on 
their own farms as by farmers having no direct contact with the extension 
service, and nearly twdee as’tnany improved practices were adopted by farmers 
conducting demonstrations as by tho.se vi.siting the demonstrations. All of 
these studies indicate the importance of a careful study of the pxirticipation 
contact as compared with the spectator or li.stening contact. 

Another step in rc.search much needed at this time is the closer correlation 
of the investigations in rural sociology with those of agricultural economics. 
Some studies of this kind are in progress. Our studies in Michigan show that 
farmers with a low degree of socialization rarely join economic organizations 
such as the farm bureau or co-oi:)erative a.s.sociation. If these results are cor- 
roborated by more extensive investigation they will be of vast importance in 
convincing farmers, legislators, administrators of Purnell funds, and even 
other social scientists of the fundamental validity of the process of socializa- 
tion and of the absolute need of a science such as rural sociology. 

In further illustration of the importance of a closer correlation of studies 
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in rural sociology and agricultural economics reference may be made to one of 
our studies showing the relation between the standard of living and the income 
of 423 farm families in three communities of Michigan, typifying dairy, fruit, 
and general farming. Standard of living was considered both in relation to 
the family and the community. The 423 farmers were grouped in three in- 
come classes, those below average, average, and above average. The criteria 
used in the measurement of the standard of living found in each income class 
Included the amount of leisure time of each class, both at home and away 
from home; the way in which the leisure was spent; the degree of participa- 
tion in group life or in the organizations of the community; the number of 
farm papers taken; and the average years of schooling of each class. It was 
found that the farmers of the highest-income class excel those of both the 
lowest and the average-income classes in every criterion by which standard of 
living was measured, having not only much more leisure time, both at home 
and away from home, but also spending that time to better advantage. The 
data also give an excellent demonstration of the importance of the participation 
contact in group life, showing that the highest-income class takes part in the 
organized life of the community to the extent of more than three times that 
of the lowest and more than twice that of the average class. The members of 
the highest-income class also take more farm papers, and this is confirmed 
by other studies which also show that this class reads more than the lower- 
income classes. 

The data of this investigation of the relation of standard of living to in- 
come and of our study of master farmers were, I think, misinterpreted by Dr. 
Sanderson in his paper last night when he stated that only those who have 
attained a certain economic success in farming can afford to participate in 
activities for the common welfare w’hich require much time. On the contrary, 
a further study of the data and of the results of certain surveys made in 
other states, particularly in the light of the strong influence of social contacts 
in the early period of the individual’s life, will show that the highest-income 
class have reached that position largely because of their greater number of 
contacts through more years of schooling, greater amount of reading, member- 
ship in more organizations, and especially through their larger and more con- 
stant participation in the group life of their community, for it is through these 
contacts that they receive the stimuli to better thinking and more efficient ac- 
tivity and keep abreast with the advances in agricultural science. Again, then, 
this indicates the fundamental influence of a high degree of socialization, not 
only in producing higher standards of living, but even in securing a good in- 
come in farming. 

In this paper there is not time to enter into the discussion of method 
other than to give most hearty approval to the suggestion contained in the re- 
port of the Committee that the time has arrived for rural sociological research 
to utilize methods of direct observation and experiment which have proved so 
successful in the physical sciences. 
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Wilson Gee, University or Virginia 


One is optimistic over the progress in the field of rural social research 
when he reflects on the relatively scanty amount of effort a decade ago and 
compares the situation then with that outlined in the preliminary report on 
rural sociological research in the United States during the year July i, 1926- 
June 30, 1927 as made by the Advisory Committee on Social and Economic Re- 
search in Agriculture of the Social Science Research Council. The fact that 
86 studies were in progress in that year, by 141 investigators, involving an 
expenditure of approximately $400,000 for these projects since their beginning, 
and representing 40 agencies in 27 states, with every indication of progressive 
increase indicates that inevitably light will be thrown soon upon every main 
region of our present darkness regarding rural social phenomena. 

So comprehensive is the extent of the categories into which these studies 
are grouped by the report just mentioned that there seems little to be added to 
these thirteen general headings and to the papers and discussions of this session. 
However, there are two or three suggestions as to needed research. 

I. Our ideas of the comparative contributions of the rural and urban ele- 
ments in our natural life should be subjected to scientific investigation. 

Rural sociological literature is shot through with such statements as the 
following, taken somewhat at random : 

The Farm — Best Home oj the Family — Main Source of National Wealth — 
Foundation of Civilized Society — The Natural Providence * 

Our civilization rests at bottom on the wholesomcness, the attractiveness, and 

the completeness, as well as the prosperity of life in the country We need 

the development of men in the open country who will be in the future as in the 
past, the stay and strength of the nation in time of war and its guiding and control- 
ling spirit in time of peace * 

The influence of the rural communities on moral standards has been the hope 
of the country and is gradually leavening the life of the urban centers • 

Suppose, for illustration, that farming processes and populations should de- 
teriorate during a considerable lapse of time, until the production from agriculture 
was greatly diminished and the farming population had become decidedly inferior to 
the people living in urban communities? Can anyone doubt that these develop- 
ments would affect the national life in a most disastrous manner? . . . .* 

* Inscription over the entrance to Union Station, Washington, D C. 

'Theodore Roosevelt in Report of National Country Life Commission, Sturgis 

& Walton Co. 

'Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology, p. 199. 

* Gillette, Rural Sociology, p. 25. 
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The city is lacking in domesticity, but the country makes the home its center 

and reliance The city home tends to be a mere place where the individuals 

sleep and eat, but otherwise have few interests in common In the open 

country attractions and external seductions are few and infrequent and the home 
and family is relied on to furnish the bulk of stimulating satisfactions. Moreover, 
everyone lives under direct public surveillance and the ordinary moral restraints 
therefore obtain. There are no dark corners in which lurks vice in its various forms, 
and child life is safe from its intrusions. . . . .* 

The list might be multiplied almost indefinitely. No doubt the most of 
the statements are true in a large measure, but when the concrete background 
of such sweeping conclusions of rural superiority are examined they are more 
often than not found to be fragmentary and unconvincing. Moreover, in a 
nation now predominantly urban there are a great many people who do not 
believe these things and must be convinced by data that are accurately de- 
termined and conclusive. To make its impression upon a prevailingly urban 
philosophy the accuracy of all such statements must be clearly established. 

Two concrete examples of what I mean will suffice: A careful compara- 
tive study of the family as it functions in city and country can be made, na- 
tional in its scope — ^as to marriage and divorce rates, number of children, 
strata of society from which population is mainly recruited, and a number of 
similar matters. A clear answer based on fact should be afforded as to whether 
the family actually functions to the best long-time advantage of society in 
the country or in the city. How much of the rural migration to cities suffers 
in the process? By and large, would the migrant have come more certainly or 
sooner to financial independence in the country or in the city? 

2. Closely allied with such a set of problems in the bearing upon our na- 
tional philosophy is the historical point of approach to rural problems. So far 
as I know the history of rural social thought is widely scattered and to be 
gleaned in nuggets after much painstaking search. The science of rural so- 
ciology needs someone to perform the valuable service of searching out and 
compiling historical facts. 

It would be valuable to know as clearly as possible the experience of the 
Greeks and Romans as to urbanization effects, and the influence of their na- 
tional evaluations of rural life. Also, there is promise of great usefulness in 
such a critical appraisal of the more recent civilizations of Europe. 

In my opinion Europe holds many lessons of what our rural life is likely 
to become, part of which would benefit in application and a large part of which 
would not. The rural communities of Europe and the other older settlements 
than ours, as well as some of the younger ones like Australia and New Zea- 
land, are almost as important to study as those of our own country in their 
bearing upon our rural problems. 


Gillette, Rural Sociology, p. 47. 
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3. Finally, we need more social histories of rural life for the various states. 
Some of our commonwealths already boast of their agedness, and with them 
the complete picture of rural life is forever impossible, though much that is 
extremely worth while can be reconstructed. But in the newer states of the 
nation the task is by no means impossible and is certainly a most engaging one 
for the rural sociologist as well as for the economic historian, since the empha- 
sis in the two approaches would be quite differently placed. 



THE STATUS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES^ 


C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College 


Rural sociology is rapidly gaining recognition in colleges and universities. 
In 1922 there were 339 colleges, normal schools, and theological seminaries of- 
fering the course. By 1927 the number had increased to 516. Replies to a 
questionnaire by teachers of rural sociology from 126 institutions showed that 
6,593 students were enrolled in the course during the academic year 1925-26 
and 2,179 students during the last summer session. Students from colleges of 
education lead the list with an enrolment of 2,462. The enrolment of liberal 
arts students was 2,276, of agricultural students, 1,398, and of students classi- 
fied in other colleges, 437. 

Most institutions require Sophomore standing of students before they 
register in rural sociology. A course in introduction to sociology is required as 
a prerequisite for rural sociology in fifty-one of the 1 26 institutions. Sixty-two 
institutions had no prerequisites in sociology. Thirteen did not designate their 
prerequisites for the course. Courses in rural sociology beyond the first course 
are offered in thirty-seven of the 126 institutions. Seventeen of the thirty-seven 
offer only one additional course. Excepting a few state universities and agri- 
cultural colleges and one theological seminary, no institution offers four or 
more courses in rural sociology. This indicates that intensive work in the sub- 
ject is carried on in only a few places. 

The increase in the number of institutions giving courses in rural sociology 
during the five years just past was distributed among the different types of 
schools as shown in Table I. 

The 126 replies which would permit tabulation represented 21 state uni- 
versities, II agricultural colleges, 46 private colleges and universities, 36 nor- 
mal schools, and 12 theological seminaries.^ The total enrolment in the first 
course in rural sociology in the 126 institutions for the academic year 1926-27 
is shown by colleges in Table II. 

* The data in this paper were obtained by the Department of Sociology, Michi- 
gan State College, and the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, United 
States Department of Agriculture, co-operating, from teachers listed in Directory of 
Teachers of Rural Sociology, prepared by the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture. 

* Usable replies were received from 47.7 per cent of the state universities, 39.2 
per cent of the agricultural colleges, 18.6 per cent of the private universities and 
colleges, 24.0 per cent of the normal schools, and 23.0 per cent of the theological 
seminaries. 
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Colleges of education rank first in number of students enrolled, while 
liberal arts colleges are second and agricultural colleges third. It is evident 


TABLE I 

Types of Institutions Offering Rural Sociology 


Type of Institution 

Nuudex Giving One or More 
Courses in Rural SoaoLoev 


ig^2 

1927 

State universities 


44 

State agricultural colleges (when not located at state uni- 
versity) 


28 

Private universities and colleges 

122 

246 

Teachers’ college, normal schools (including industrial 
institutes) 

1 26 

14 () 

5 -’ 

Theological seminaries 

34 

'total 

330 



from these data that rural sociology is not a subject studied by agricultural stu- 
dents only, but that it is one which is receiving attention in liberal arts colleges 
and in colleges of education, including normal schools. This means that in the 

TABLE II 


Number of Students Enrolled in 126 Different Institutions Replying 
TO Questionnaire 




Total 

Niimher 

Numiikk and 
Ke(.isti.ki.d 

rERCENTAf.F OF STUDENTS 

IN hlFFEKENT CoLLECtES 

Type of Institution 

Type 

OF Insti- 
TITION 

OK 

Students 

Reuis- 

TEKKD IN 

Agriful- 

lunil 

Lil)rr;il 

Arts 

Kdiii ution 

Olliers 



Courses 

No. 

Pit. 

N<.. 

Pit. 

No. 

Pit. 

No 

Pit. 

State univ'ersities 

21 

157^ 

207 

1 8 . 0 

U71 

4^-7 

487 

310 

117 

7 4 

Agricultural colleges. . . . 
Private universities and 

I I 

I 210 

1018 

84.1 

40 

4 

3 > 

2 (> 

J I 2 

0 3 

colleges 

Normal schools and in- 

46 

1502 

41 

2.7 

I 

84. I 

91 

(> I 

107 

71 

dustrial institutes 

3d 

2042 

50 

2 0 

94 

4 


8() . 8 

5 .S 

2.7 

Theological seminaries . . 

1 2 

267 

3 

1 . 1 

>99 

74 -. S 

10 

7 I 

40 

17.2 


future many teachers and professional leaders of all kinds in small towns and 
country communities will have had some training in rural sociology. 

The departments in which rural sociology is offered in different institu- 
tions is of interest. The department of sociology offers the course in 36 schools; 
education offers it in 22 schools; social science departments in 12; rural eco- 
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nomics departments in 7; rural sociology and economics in 3, economics in 3, 
and other departments in 21 institutions. Twenty-two of the 126 institutions 
failed to reply on this point. 

Tabulation of the replies on prerequisites for enrolment in the course, 
from the standpoint of years in college, show that Sophomore standing is most 
frequently required. Forty-seven institutions make this requirement. The 
course is open for Freshmen in 27 institutions, while 22 require Junior stand- 
ing for registrants and 12 go so far as to require Senior standing. Eighteen 
institutions did not designate the class to which students must belong before 
registering for the course. 

Replies to the question “Is the introductory course in general sociology 
required before students take rural sociology” were made by 113 institutions. 
Sixty-two do not require the introductory course, whereas 51 do make it a 
prerequisite. Seven of the state universities make general sociology a prerequi- 
site for rural sociology and eleven do not. Only one of the eleven agricultural 
colleges requires introductory sociology. The practice of not requiring the 
introductory course probably reflects the opinion of rural sociology teachers 
in agricultural colleges that fewer students would take the course if intro- 
ductory sociology were required. Agricultural college students have little op- 
portunity for elective courses. If the introductory course is a prerequisite for 
rural sociology it means that students will have to elect two courses in order to 
take it. Twenty-eight private universities and colleges require the introductory 
course, and fifteen do not. Of the thirty normal schools and industrial insti- 
tutes replying to this question, only nine made the introductory course a pre- 
requisite. Six theological seminaries have the introductory course as a pre- 
requisite and five do not. 

Replies to the question “How many credits may be earned in the first 
course in rural sociology” show that the most common practice is to make it 
either a three-quarter credit or a three-semester credit course. Some institu- 
tions make the subject only a one- or two-credit course, A few institutions 
offer five quarter credits or four semester credits. 

Practically every teacher required the .students to purchase one or more 
textbooks. But no teacher relies on textbooks entirely. Additional readings are 
assigned. Texts that directly emphasize social problems are chosen in prefer- 
ence to others. Rural sociology teachers evidently are interested in giving in- 
formation about concrete problems. Whether they go farther and explain the 
theory involved in these problems can only be surmised. If they do not the 
neglect is unfortunate. A knowledge about certain social problems will never 
develop a science or be of greatest benefit to students. The problems change 
and sometimes change so rapidly that an analysis of them at one particular 
time may very soon be inadequate or incorrect. To be sure, students approach 
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the subject from the point of view of certain problems which they have read 
about or observed. Yet the greatest benefit can come to the students only when 
they are taught the theoretical principles involved. It is one thing to describe the 
conditions of the rural church. It is another thing to analyze the psychological 
and sociological factors involved in the rural church situation. The duty of 
the teacher, with the aid of the text, is to explain and emphasize the theories 
and generalizations that are useful in understanding the problems studied. 
Neither students nor teachers will adequately understand rural life until they 
become familiar w'ith the scientific theories and principles involved in rural 
sociology. Advancement is made most satisfactorily when problems and theo- 
retical principles are studied together. The two phases of the subject are inter- 
dependent. If we develop the study of rural social problems to the neglect of 
social theory the subject becomes chaotic and disorganized. If we develop 
theory and neglect some of the most urgent social problems in rural communi- 
ties the subject becomes too far removed from reality. The ideal text is one 
built on social theory with illustrations drawn from the social conditions and 
problems in rural areas. It seems to the writer that the first course in rural 
sociolog>^ should strive (i) to describe social phenomena and conditions as they 
exist in rural areas; (2) on the basis of this description apply or develop so- 
ciological theories W’hich will help students to see these conditions and jihe- 
nomena in an abstract manner; (3) suggest the theoretical basis for changing, 
that is, improving, the conditions when it seems advisable to do so. The last 
point probably falls in the field of social welfare, and, as Dr. Sanderson has 
pointed out, there is a very important distinction between sociology of any 
kind, as a science, and social welfare.* The scientific aspect needs always to 
be emphasized in preference to social welfare when the course is given as so- 
ciology. 

Until more data are available about rural life perhaps the best that can 
be done is strive for the objectives just indicated. The distinction between 
sociology and social welfare is far more important for research purpo.ses than 
it is for teaching purposes. In the future the first course in rural .sociology may 
be divided and expanded into two courses: one in rural sociology proper, and 
another in rural social welfare. 

Twenty-four of the teachers replying to the questionnaire submitted out- 
lines that were used in their courses.^ These were given in sufficient detail to 
permit an enumeration of the topics emphasized. The re.sults of this enumera- 
tion follow: 

’Dwight Sanderson, “Scientific Research in Rural Sociology,” Amrrican Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXIIl (September, 1927;, 180. 

* These outlines were distributed among the diftcrent types of schools as fol- 
lows ; state universities. 8; agricultural colleges, 1; private universitie.s and colleges, 
q; normal schools, 6. 
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_ . No. of Times Mentioned 

Topic in 24 Outlines 

Topic 

No. of Times Mentioned 
in 34 Outlines 

Rural church 

24 

Co-operation . 


8 

Rural school 

24 

Marketing . 


6 

Rural family 

20 

Rural problems 


5 

Rural health 

20 

Land policies . 


5 

Rural population 

19 

Survey . 


5 

Communication 

17 

Neighborhood . 


4 

Community organization . . . 

16 

Credit . . . 


3 

The farmer and political action . 

15 

Biological factors 


3 

Leadership 

13 

Social evolution 


2 

Physical factors 

12 

Library . . 


2 

Rural village 

12 

Art ... . 


2 

History and development of rural 


Extension work 


2 

life 

12 

Occupation . 


I 

Psychological factors .... 

12 

Moral conditions 


I 

The rural community .... 

II 

Newspaper . 


I 

Agricultural production 

II 

Rural planning . 


z 

Play and recreation .... 

10 

Rural values 



I 

Tenancy 

10 

Relation of science to agriculture 

I 

Standard of life 

Q 

Child welfare . 


1 

Rural labor 

9 

Rural wxalth 

. . . . . 

I 

Rural progress 

9 

Group analysis . 


I 

Care of disadvantaged .... 

8 





Thus it appears that rural sociolofi^ists are beginning to reach some agree- 
ment as to what may be included in the first course. It appears also that the 
topics agreeil upon arc sociological in nature. Some teachers are inclined to 
use such concepts as tenancy, labor, marketing, etc., primarily economic in 
origin and meaning. 

The adherence to concepts belonging to rural economics is to be dis- 
couraged. It indicates that our thinking in the sociological field is not clearly 
defined and that it is likely to be ineffective. A sociologist cannot, and should 
not, try to consider economic concepts from an economic standpoint. The 
social aspects of economic phenomena legitimately fall in the field of sociology, 
but they need to be considered in sociological rather than economic categories. 

Only twenty-nine of the 126 teachers replying use one or more laboratory 
exercises; 40 have field trips; and 15 have both laborator>’ exercises and field 
trips. The distribution of laboratory exercises and field trips according to 
types of institutions is shown in Table III. 

In conclusion a few statements may be made about research work in the 
subject.^ Since the passage of the Purnell bill many projects have been started, 
and it is desirable that this work should be expanded still further in the future. 

* No attempt is made here to enumerate the studies now being made, as this has 
been done in other papers. 
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Possibly the development of research is the most urgent need at the present 
time. The future of rural sociology depends upon the accumulation and or- 
ganization of a large body of facts that relate to rural social conditions. One 
observation seems pertinent to the writer: First, a clear distinction must be 
made between sociology and social welfare when subjects for research study 
are selected. That is, subjects likely to rev'eal a knowledge of normal group 
processes and relationships should be chosen in preference to those which 
will reveal facts about a certain problem selected for study. Abnormal and 


TABLE III 


Type of Institution 

Laboratory 

K.\erciscs 

Field Trips 

both Laboratory 

1 xerciscs and 
Ficlti Trips 

State universities 

5 

4 

3 

Agricultural colleges 

3 

3 

1 

Private universities and colleges 

10 

21 

S 

Normal schools and industrial institutes . . 

1 1 

10 

3 

Theological seminaries 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

29 

40 

15 


pathological conditions need to be studied and corrected just as rapidly as 
possible, but this can be done only as the so-called normal relationships are 
understood. Community disorganization and strife are undesirable. How can 
they be prevented? Obviously, by understanding how groups work together 
harmoniously in a community and thus avoid conflicts. For example, if we 
know how granges, farm bureaus, churches, and other organizations co-operate 
in matters of community development such knowledge would surely give a 
basis for community programs that would minimize conflicts. Finally, exten- 
sion work in rural sociology is necessary because it is largely through exten- 
sion work that the facts developed by research will be made useful to rural 
community leaders. 



A PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF TEXTBOOKS IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY^ 


C. C. Zimmerman, University or Minnesota 


This analysis deals with the content of rural sociology as shown in the vari- 
ous texts, and a criticism of a few of the outstanding correlations or theories 
that are claimed to be proved by their authors. I am limiting it to the prin- 
cipal texts in this field in America. All of them have been used in introductory 
courses in rural sociology at one time or another.^ 

Some of these books limit themselves to one or two fields, and are not 
real texts for the whole of rural sociology. Yet they have been used as partial 
texts with other books, or courses of readings have been built around them. 
The complete texts are by Gillette, Galpin, Vogt, Phelan, Taylor, Hawthorn, 
and Lundquist and Carver. 

THE FIELD OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

The first conception of rural sociology to be found in these texts is that it 
is a full inventory of the conditions of life in rural communities. Gillette, who 
is responsible for this approach, continues it in the revised edition of his Con- 
structive Rural Sociolof^y. He says rural sociology is to discover the tendencies 
and deficiencies of life in rural communities, map out special problems, and 
indicate ways of betterment according to the best ideals of social life. The 
same general treatment is carried over into his Rural Sociology, but he adds 
(p. 6): “Its first imperative is to understand rural communities in terms of 
their conditions.” In each of his texts Gillette has carried out practically the 
same type of analysis. That is, he has attempted to picture and to explain the 
complete life of the people by bringing to bear upon their problems principles 
from all the social sciences, .showing how each type of behavior correlates with 
and affects all others. In addition he has devoted considerable attention to the 

* The following persons have helped me in the preparation of this article : An- 
drew Boss, F. S. Chapin, P. A. Sorokin, E. H. Sutherland, and Wilson D. Wallis. 

* Sec the following : J. M. Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociolof^y (ist ed., 1Q13 ; 
ad ed,, ioiq); Rural Sociclo^y (1st cd., 1925). C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (1Q18). 
Paul L. Vogt, Rural Sociolof^y (1Q17 and 1926). B. A. McClcnahan, Organizing the 
Community (1922). J. Phelan, Readings in Rural Sociology (1920). J. F. Steiner, 
Community Organization (1025). Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology (1926). H. B. 
Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rural Life (1926). G. A. Lundquist and T. N, Car\*er, 
Principles of Rural Sociology (1927). Macy Campbell, Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads (1927). Walter Burr, Rural Organization (1921). Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, Village Studies, by Fry, Brunner, Hughes, and Patten; 3 vols. 
(1926-27). N. L. Sims, The Rural Community (1920). 
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problem of environment versus nativ’e capacities as it affects the behavior of 
individuals. Rural sociolog>% for him, has meant a complete science of social 
life with a viewpoint toward rural betterment. 

Galpin sees rural sociology as an attempt to dissect the social structure, 
both anatomically and socially, and place the individual therein. He thinks 
that a proper understanding of rural life depends upon this dissection. In his 
later analysis he discusses the effect of nearly all fields of rural behavior upon 
the individual. Other portions are dev^oLed to environment and native equip- 
ment as conditioning factors. 

Sims bases his monograph upon the “community.'’ By a similar type of 
analysis he attempts to define and to explain the morphology and physiology 
of rural life, especially rural organization. 

Vogt indicates that he wishes to reduce the principles of rural community 
life to an orderly and scientific form. He puts great emphasis upon the solving 
of certain social problems which he believes are inherent in rural life at the 
present. His subsequent analysis does not v^ary much from that of the other 
texts. The fields of endeavor and the types of data and analysis are approxi- 
mately the same. 

Phelan has followed the same general tyjie of selection and organization 
of his Readings as the previous texts. 

Taylor insists that the rural sociologist must summarize the results of all 
the social sciences as they apply to the “structure and functioning of all rural 
human relationships.” In his analysis Taylor begins with the home farm and 
analyzes the farm family in all its important relationships or fields of behavior 
until, in the clo.sing chapter, he shows its relationship to civilization at large. 
Taylor’s work is outstanding because of its logical consistency in tracing the 
farmer through all his important human relationships. He places special em- 
phasis in the fields of art, budgetary' behavior, and political relations. 

Hawthorn appears at first to have abandoned the theory that rural so- 
ciology should summarize the whole content of social science in so far as it 
demarks the farmer as an anthropo-social animal. He introduces a new concept 
called “socialization,” and makes it the central theme of his text. But his 
treatment of the subject is not unique. He analyzes step by step the effects of 
all fields of human behavior and environment in their relation to the character 
and personality of the farmer and his society in much the same manner as do 
the others. His text is unusual in that he has developed a single unit (contact 
hour ) which he thinks may be used as a measure of the effect ujxin the indi- 
vidual of all these fields of behavior. 

Lundquist and Carver state their purpose as an attempt to show how 
rural conditions came to be what they are. Without any equivocation they dis- 
cuss most of the fields of behavior and attempt to show how they arc reflected 
in the complete life of the people. Their analysis in all essential respects is 
similar to those that have been discussed before. The reformist creed has been 
eliminated from their text. This is a new note. 
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We may summarize these texts as follows. Rural sociology started as an 
analysis of the total social behavior of rural people. It has not only attempted 
to explain the unique character of rural people, but the types of social or- 
ganizations which they have created and the relationships between rural people 
and their forms of social organization, and vice versa. For this task it has 
brought to its aid data from all fields of behavior and has attempted to evalu- 
ate the relative influences of environment and native endowment upon the 
character of the people. After fifteen years of teaching, research, and text- 
book-writing it has the same approach. The only important change has been 
the addition of new fields of behavior (budgetary, art, etc.) from which evi- 
dence concerning the life of the people has been gathered and analyzed. This 
field of study or method of approach is covered by no other science. It is a 
valuable piece of work and should be done. My answer to those w^ho are still 
looking for the “real” field of rural sociology is that it has been found. The 
primary job for the rural sociologist is, not to write new texts in order to de- 
termine the field of endeavor, but to explore the field which is before him.** 

Some will object to the inclusion of programs for social reform. I agree 
with them. Reform should not be confused with science. Social science is a 
systematization of knowledge and principles of human behavior. Reform is a 
matter of ethics, evaluation, neurotic behavior, and what not. All sciences 
point to possible reforms, and nearly all scientists are reformers to some ex- 
tent. There is no scientific basis for claiming reform as the unique aim of 
rural sociology. Furthermore, when sociologists become reformers their chances 
for making a contribution to science become less. Since, however, the three 
men who developed rural sociology in the United States were ministers for a 
while, and most of their followers were ministers at some time, it is not strange 
that the spirit of reform is presented and that some preaching is done. Some 
of these ministers have shown unusual scientific intuition and ability, but the 
time of the preaching and reforming rural sociologist must pass and pass rapid- 
ly. Too many men in the field now are 95 per cent ethical enthusiasts and 
less than 5 per cent scientists. The development of this science wdll be hin- 
dered if the contributions of such writers are not checked severely in this 
respect. Sociology must eventually justify itself as a nomographic science. 

THE VAl.IDITY OF SOME OF THE MAIN THEORIES 

If we attempt to discuss the validity of some of the main theories we must 
necessarily limit ourselves to a few. It may be said, however, that any con- 
clusions concerning the validity of these main theories applies with equal force 
to many principles of lesser imjx)rtance. 

1. Taylor's theory that rural life is and always tends to be a tragedy . — 
This theory is to be found, in a less developed manner, in Vogt. This is the 

’Sorokin, in chap, xiv o( Contemporary Sociological Theories has found the 
same thing for general sociology. The concurrence of these two fields of study 
makes the conclusion appear more valid. 
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keynote and motif or central theme of Taylor’s text. He says point blank on 
page 494 that “Agricultural civilizations are more or less a tragedy throughout 
the whole world. In culture and in standards of living they lag behind urban 
civilizations in most of the nations of the world.” Is this a valid theory? It is 
difiScult to evaluate civilizations. Much of our evaluation depend upon the 
standards we use. We may employ urban or rural standards. We may look at 
civilizations from a long- or from a short-time viewpoint. We may judge them 
according to stability or to rates of change. We may judge them according to 
whether they spend their incomes for present and oftentimes conspicuous con- 
sumption or w'hether they save them for the future. Further, w'e may judge 
them by their outer life or their inner and subjective life, by their vital and 
physical capacities and characteristics, their contributions to nations and to 
civilizations at large, and many others. We may compare farmers with wage- 
earners or the upper classes in urban life. I challenge any man or group of men 
to prove that urban cultures or civilizations are superior to farm life in all 
these characteristics. This tragedy theory of rural life should be thrown com- 
pletely out of our textbooks until someone proves it. Most of the data back 
of the arguments are extremely one-sided, fallacious, and not representative. 

2. Theories oj ^'isolation” and socialization.” — It is commonly assumed 
that there is a correlation between ruralism and isolation, and urbanization and 
socialization. Some of the corollaries of this theory are that farmers will not 
co-operate because they are individualists, and that the rural problem is that 
of securing a sufficient volume of contacts by organization. A prominent au- 
thor of one of these texts made the statement at this meeting a year or so ago 
that American farmers should return to the agricultural village form of or- 
ganization in order to remedy this defect of rural life. This theory, as it is 
generally stated, is baseless and groundless. Is a rural child isolated because 
he learns from his parents rather than from the many secondary contacts of 
city life? Farmers may be individualists, but they have certainly established 
the only big and basic co-operative system in America. The real difference is 
that rural life is primary and urban life is secondary. The form of social con- 
trol in rural life depends upon the family and the neighborhood. On the other 
hand, as Park and Burgess and many others state, urban life is a seeing civili- 
zation. Impersonal contact and conspicuous display are highly developed as 
forms of social control. Who can prove that one is better than the other? I 
object to these various schemes of organization which are proposed to bring 
urban culture to farmers by mass action. If the farmer wishes the valid things 
of city life let him get them over the radio. Farm children can acquire the 
valuable things of city life much more easily than city children can acquire 
the most valuable things of farm life, such as physical, moral, and mental sta- 
bility and many other characteristics which comprehensive analyses find more 
often in farm life. 

3. Theories that the brighter or those with more initiative have left the 
farms for cities. — A corollar>' to these theories is that the average intelligence 
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of farmers is declining. One man thinks he can measure a decline in intelli* 
gence. In no field of rural sociology has more false and inadequate discussion 
arisen than in this. At no place have statistics been less critically handled. 
These texts may be severely criticized for their discussion of this subject. 
Fritz Maas found that the contributions of peasants to national leaders and 
to men of genius in Germany have been increasing, and those from the pro- 
letariat have been declining.* The intelligence quotients of farmers diverge 
more or less from their actual achievements. We have not allowed for the 
handicap of horizontal as well as vertical circulation, which a farm boy must 
overcome in order to make a name for himself in one generation. Of the hun- 
dreds of studies which deal directly with this topic, not more than a dozen at 
most are known to all the writers of these texts, if we may judge by their ref- 
erences and by their analysis. 

4. Theories concerning the budgetary characteristics of farmers. — These 
have become standardized chapters in texts the last few years. Yet, I believe 
the treatment of this subject has been most elementary and inadequate. In 
the last two hundred years more than 150 serious studies of various phases of 
budgetary behavior have been made. A number of these make direct rural and 
urban comparisons in various localities and portions of the budget. These 
text writers show no familiarity with the vast majority of these studies.® 
Writers of rural fiction such as Ostenso, Reymont, Gather, and others have 
seen more of the budgetary truth about farm life than these texts. We have 
found at Minnesota that completely new formulas must be developed to ex- 
plain the budgetary behavior of farmers. The so-called “principles’’ of Ernst 
Engel are, at their best, but a minor secondary interpretation of rural life. 
Since I am elaborating these theories in other sections of this meeting, and in 
various bulletins and articles, I will not go into them further here. 

5. The theories that farm children are in much worse physical condition 
than urban children. — Some texts refuse to give sources for the basis of their 
statements; others refer to a table in Health Essentials for Rural School Chil- 
dren, by T. D. Wood, to the same table in National Education Association, 
and in National School Service for 1919. Sorokin has investigated the sources 
of this table for a joint study of rural and urban populations which we are 
making. After going through all of these references and studying the factual 
basis for this table, which is presented in almost every textbook, the following 
appears to be true. This theory, and the principal table upon which it is based, 
is dubious. The facts or investigations back of it do not prove its premises. 
The theory is inconsistent with almost all other studies which compare rural 
and urban peoples according to morbidity, mortality, vital capacity, or physi- 

* See Archiv fiir Sozial Wissrnschaft und Sozial Politik (1916), pp. 144-86. 

• As proof of this, sec the original data of E. Engel; the study of diets by Slosse 
and Waxweilor, igio; M. Rubin’s study in Denmark in iqoi; and the important 
rural and urban comparisons in Levnadskostnaderna Pa Landsbygen in Sverige, 
1Q20. There are others. 
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cal defects. I think that we have a right to insist that this table and the ac- 
companying theories should be omitted from all future serious discussion of 
the topic of rural and urban vital capacities until someone presents more proof. 
The writers of these texts present very inadequate data on the comparative 
vitality of rural and urban people. Why does not some text writer present 
some other material on the subject? Each repeats the others. How about Eu- 
ropean recruit statistics, the study of recruits in England during the last war, 
or the comprehensive and careful comparison of Civil War recruits made in 
this country? This latter study is analyzed by occupation. There is much other 
valuable data. Adequate conclusions must be based on many studies. 

6. The theory that city death-rates will decline until they are equal to, or 
less than, rural death-rates . — This is suggested in a number of places. Stand- 
ardization of rates still reveals large differences in favor of the rural and agri- 
cultural populations in the majority of countries, especially in highly urbanized 
countries like England. Besides, the discrepancy between the standardized 
death-rates of the country and the city has not tended to decrease in all coun- 
tries in the course of the last twenty to thirty years. Since rural people are 
already much nearer the minimum death-rate than urban people, it is inevitable 
that city rates should decline faster, as they are at a different point on the 
curve. Further, why does not someone point out that new habits start in the 
upper and the urban classes and spread to the lower and the rural classes. 
This is one of the tenets of the Imitationists. The invalidity of the theory 
that rural and urban death-rates will equalize appears evident. 

For the sake of brevity I cannot discuss more theories. Many more of 
those presented in these texts are dubious. Many wTiters reissue the mistakes 
that appear in other texts and make no real addition. I have been very critical 
of certain theories because I do not believe they are proved. It is easier to be 
critical than to wTite a good text. I am willing to admit at the outset that my 
judgment may also be wrong. The rural sociologists should be complimented on 
the persistent manner in wjiich they have approached their task from the be- 
ginning. I do not think that those who are looking for the “real” field of rural 
sociology will make material changes in the content of the science. However, 
this last statement is also merely an opinion. 
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In evaluating textbooks we may ask several questions: Is the book fitted 
to the needs of the students who must use it? Does the book cover adequately 
the field to be studied and give proper emphasis to the outstanding features of 
the course? Does the book give the student a definite, clear-cut, and useful 
point of view? 

On the whole I believe that our several textbooks in rural sociology are 
among the best textbooks that we have in the different specialized fields of 
sociology. Perhaps more than textbooks in any other field of sociology are the 
textbooks in rural sociology free from abstractions that are confusing to stu- 
dents. The rural sociologists have kept the point of view of students in mind 
in writing their textbooks. 

I agree with Dr. Zimmerman that the field of rural sociology has been 
discovered, as is shown by the textbooks in rural sociology. We have the 
general outlines of rural sociology, and it remains to fill in the details by the 
gathering of more accurate data on the different phases of rural sociology. 
Weak spots in our present textbooks appear to me to be in (i) psychological 
and cultural asj^ccts of rural community life, (2) local and general historical 
developments, (3) the organic relation of towns and cities to rural life, and 
(4) the bearing of machinery and the machine age on rural social life. The 
two monographic studies of Williams on Oiir Rural Heritage and The Expan- 
sion of Rural Life show what can be done in reaching a better understanding 
of the historical development and the psychological and cultural phases of 
rural life. Wc need a large number of local, intensive studies of this kind. The 
studies now being made on farmers’ attitudes will help in rounding out the 
chapters on rural social psychology in our textbooks. So will the surveys on 
town and country relations strengthen the sections of our textbooks dealing 
with this new and most important phase of rural sociology. For better infor- 
mation on the influence of machinery and the machine age on rural social life 
the rural sociologists should follow closely the important studies of the agri- 
cultural economists on the increasing use of machinery and the consequent 
effect uix)n farm life. 

That much of what is contained in our textbooks in rural sociolog>' is not 
scientifically accurate, I agree. However, 1 would not bear down quite so 
heavily on the rural sociologists as Dr. Zimmerman docs. On this point I 
think wc may well recall Pearson's formula of the three stages in the develop- 
ment of a science: (i) the ideational stage, (:) the observational stage, and 
(3) the metrical stage. Rural sociology is still largely in the first two stages. 
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When we recall that we have been working with rural sociology only about 
fifteen years, it is evident that we could hardly have arrived at the metrical 
stage by this time. However, I believe that we can safely say that in no other 
phase of sociolog\^ do we have as much quantitative data, thanks to our many 
local rural studies, as we have in rural sociolog}’, and on the whole our text- 
books in rural sociolog}’ reflect the general appropriation of these data. I do 
not agree w’ith Dr. Zimmerman that our rural sociologists have been careless 
and negligent in getting the best scientific data for their textbooks, but rather 
do I think that scientific data have been and are still lacking. Only when wc 
have a great deal more carefully gathered and carefully scrutinized and tested 
data can our textbook writers give us truly scientific textbooks in rural soci- 
olog}’. 

There is some doubt in my mind as to whether our textbooks in rural 
sociology give our students the definitely clear-cut point of view that is al- 
w’ays a test of a good textbook. There is still confusion and disagreement 
among the rural sociologists as to what the rural sociological reality is, wheth- 
er it is rural social welfare, or the rural standard of living, or socialization, or 
rural social groups, or forms of rural association, or rural social relations, or 
some combination of all or several of these rural sociological phenomena. The 
rural sociologists as a group can render an essential service to the textbook 
w’riters of rural sociology by clearing up and harmonizing these concepts. 

As to whether rural sociology should be a pure and theoretical science, as 
these terms are commonly used, or whether it should have distinctively prac- 
tical applications, I find myself in disagreement with Dr. Zimmerman’s con- 
clusions. It seems to me that there is no necessary conflict between rural so- 
ciology as a pure science and rural sociology as an applied science. Rather do 
I believe that these two phases of any science are complementary and react 
healthily upon one another. Certainly the rural sociologists need to proceed 
slowly and carefully in forming their generalizations; but when they have 
arrived at scientific concluyons about the nature, structure, and processes of 
rural social life there is no reason why they should not participate with others 
in making their data the ba.sis of constructive rural community organization. 
The only means the rural sociologists have for experimentation and testing 
their data is through community organization. Wc shall become more scientific 
rural sociologists if we maintain close contact with the many efforts now being 
made to plan and direct rural communities. Somebody will previse and re- 
form in our rural communities. Why should not the rural sociologists, who 
have made a careful study of the development and the present structure of 
rural social life, help steady the efforts in rural community organization? The 
rural sociologist .s have an opportunity to help in rural social engineering and 
should avail themselves of the opportunity. 
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C. E. Lively, Ohio State University 


Professor Zimmerman’s paper contains much that is thought-provoking. 
My remarks regarding it are calculated to be rather more supplementary and 
explanatory than critical of it. 

In the course of evaluating the present stock of textbooks in rural sociolo- 
gy there are at least two sets of conditioning circumstances which should be 
kept in mind: 

1. The antecedents of rural sociology in the field of general sociology. 
Only a brief survey of the textbooks in general sociology is necessary to make 
clear the philosophic and ethical nature of their subject matter. It is only 
necessary to go back as far as 1894 to find sociology defined by Small and Vin- 
cent^ as “the philosophy of human welfare” and described as “the synthesis of 
all the particular social sciences,” They devoted the first quarter of the book 
to an academic discussion of sociology and its academic relationships. Painful 
organismic analogies such as “social physiology,” the “disease,” and “functions 
of social organs” were freely used. The most useful parts of the book were 
composed of plausible descriptions of social organization and development 
based upon observation, but one is impressed by the lack of concrete data, the 
results of careful investigation. 

Many textbooks in general sociology have been written since this one by 
Small and Vincent, but their authors have been unable to divorce themselves 
entirely from this general method of treatment. Viewed from the standpoint 
of science, there still remains an oversupply of philosophies, assumptions, and 
untested theories. But it was from these antecedents, on the academic side, 
that rural sociology arose; and it is too much to expect that the writers of 
the rural texts would be freed from similar difficulties. Hence my point that 
while Zimmerman s criticisms are true, they arc equally true of the textbooks 
in general sociology. 

2. Rural sociology arose out of a huge reform movement for the recon- 
struction of agriculture and country life. This movement not only gave rural 
sociology its impetus but in a measure determined the scope of the subject and 
will continue to do so for a time. Furthermore, continued demands for results 
with ethical implications will continue for awhile to make it difficult to do the 
most painstaking research. In 1017 Vogt devoted space in his text to a discus- 
sion of the probable characteristics of an ideal rural community, and then 
formulated his definition of rural sociolog)* to indicate that the subject would 

* Introduction to the Study of Society, pp. 32, 54. 
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one day dictate the necessary principles for the organization of such ideal rural 
communities. (Of course he could show good academic precedent, for at about 
the same time — 1915 — Professor Hayes- was giving as a first characteristic of 
sociology that it is “ethical, regarding the weal and woe of all men as facts to 
be accounted for.”) It does not seem likely that any one science will ever have 
a lion's share in setting up an ideal civilization. Furthermore, while in the long 
run Professor Hayes is probably right, the investigator who is forever concern- 
ing himself with the ethics and reform value of his subject matter is likely to 
do pretty poor research. 

My point here is that we are still too close under the influence of the 
movement to “solve the rural problem” to expect our textbooks to be freed 
from such implications. And I think we may expect our textbooks in rural 
sociolog>" to be unsatisfactory for a time, (i) because of the antecedent influ- 
ences already mentioned; (2) because we are now in a period of special in- 
vestigation, collecting and analyzing the data upon which sound textbooks may 
be based only at some later time; (3) because much of the field of rural so- 
ciolog>' is yet undetermined, but only in the process of being explored; and (4) 
because administrative and other outside influences arc likely to direct explora- 
tion and hamper development for a time at least. In the meantime I see no 
serious objection to the inclusion of unproved theories in textbooks provided 
they are included and treated as such. Professor Cooley admits freely that 
many of his theories need testing; yet his books have made useful texts. Of 
course this requires that the teacher know more than the text contains. 

I should like to suggest that rural sociology is now in a period of develop- 
ment where a service to the teacher could be rendered by producing a few 
good books of readings. Why not break with our philosophic antecedents and 
build up several good organizations of concrete materials as they accumulate, 
materials upon which synthetic textbooks may later be based. Possibly the 
symposium method of textbook w’riting should be tried. Certainly we have 
some distance to go before we shall have an achievement in textbook- writing 
as notable as, for example, Beard’s American Government and Readings in the 
Field of Political Science. 

* Introduction to the Study of Sociology, p. 8. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION WORK IN 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


W. H. Stacy, CBAiRiiAN, Iowa State Cozxeoe 

I. EXTENSION activities IN THE FIELD OF RURAL SOCIOLCGY 
BY THE CHURCH COLLEGES 

A survey of Arts Colleges and Seminaries by Mr. T. B. Manny in 1926 
found 22 institutions in 16 states which were developing some extension work 
in the rural sociology held. Seventeen others reported no extension work car- 
ried on. The total number responding to the inquiry was about 10 per cent of 
those giving resident courses in rural sociology and rural life. The following 
summary indicates the type of work which is under way. 

A. General service activities: 8 institutions provided lectures and talks on 
social problems; 6 provided traveling libraries or special loan privileges of the 
general library; 3 provided traveling stereopticon or “movie” services; 3 fur- 
nished letters and bulletin material for rural ministers and others. 

B. Training for local leaders: 4 institutions developed short courses for 
rural ministers; 5 held rural church and rural Sunday school institutes; 5 ar- 
ranged joint Rural Betterment Institutes with county agents, superintendents 
of schools, state extension workers, etc.; 5 furnished help by correspondence or 
visits to groups desiring aid for specific problems. 

C. Materials and leadership supplied: 4 institutions gave financial and 
other help to secure better rural church buildings; 4 sent out student teams to 
co-operate with local people in community development work. 

D. Demonstration and supervised activities: 3 institutions supervised 
“demonstration rural churches”; 4 supplied special supervision of rural 
churches served by college students. 

E. Extension courses in rural sociology: 3 institutions had extension 
classes taught by members of the college faculty; i supplied a correspondence 
course in rural sociology and rural church methods; i prepared special reading 
courses for rural ministers. 

F. Standards for rural community programs: 3 institutions reported the 
preparation of articles for denominational papers. 

II. EXTENSION WORK IN THE STATE SCHOOLS 

The circular prepared last May by Mr. C. H. Schopmeyer, of the office 
of co-operative extension work, United States Department of Agriculture, pre- 
sents a summary of the plans of work in state college extension projects in 
rural community organization. 
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Fourteen states apportioned $73»599 of state and Smith-Lever funds for 
the fiscal year 1926-27 and employed fifteen full-time and three pxirt-time 
specialists for rural community organization work. Named in the order of the 
amount of money provided in the extension budget, these states were Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, New York, Texas, Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, Virginia, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Louisiana, Oregon, Maryland, South Dakota. 

One state had three full-time specialists, two had two, eight had one, and 
three had part-time specialists. In Texas, Pennsylvania, and Maryland farm 
economic and marketing activities were included in the plans which were re- 
ported. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PROGRAM 

The rural community organization activities found in ojDeration in the 
fourteen states include recreation; entertainment; debating; education; find- 
ing and training leaders; township, county, and state civics; health, welfare, 
and sanitation; community beautification ; community buildings; units in rural 
community, and social organization. 

WAYS AND MEANS 

Twenty “ways and means” reported “in general use in the several states 
to put into effect the content of the various programs” included school and 
conference meetings, surveys, furnishing programs for local meetings, play 
loan services, contests, camps, lectures, picnics, local fairs, exhibits, plays, lit- 
tle theaters, press articles, pageants, singing and music, demonstrations, dis- 
tribution of reference material, committee assignments, local projects, co-op- 
eration with other extension workers. 

METHODS or TEACHING 

Considering all the activities which arc now being developed by state ex- 
tension specialists in rural sociology as being different ways of teaching pro- 
gressive principles of rural community life it is po.ssibIc to make the following 
classification : 

1. Development of standards. — Special observations have been required 
for the development of practical standards and goals in regard to community 
boundaries, community scorecards, community or township standard goals, 
state surveys of leadership and community plans, intensive county surveys of 
social activities, community building plans, community yearbooks, and com- 
munity meetings including grange and farm-bureau meetings. 

2. Demonstrations in rural social programs or supervised activities where 
results are featured as guides to other groups. — These include community as- 
sociations, simplified extension program in communities, community programs 
of work based on use of community scorecard, county community leaders 
councils, county organization directory, little country theaters, rural camps — 
4-H club, rural camps — farm women, demonstration pageants, demonstration 
home- talent plays, supervised picnics, supervised exhibits, organized vacation 
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church school, community building and playground equipment, and exchange 
programs. 

3. Training schools y conferences, and consultations. — These include rural 
pastors’ conferences, county rural leaders’ conferences, state conference of 
community leaders, state grange lecturers* conference, recreational training for 
4-H-club leaders, state training schools for recreational leaders, state training 
schools for leaders of dramatics, and county organization leadership training 
project 5-7 months. 

4. Helpful service furnished to leaders. — This includes regular program 
service for meetings, play loan service, debate reference material, new educa- 
tional plays, regular press articles on social facts, speakers’ bureau, and service 
lectures. 

5. Competitive and stimulative activities. — These include community im- 
provement contests, dramatic contests, debating contests, and orchestra con- 
tests. 

6. Organized reading and study courses. — These are limited to community 
civics. 

CONCLUSION 

This classification shows the variety of activities which are being devel- 
oped in rural sociology extension work. It also indicates that this work is 
closely correlated with other phases of the extension program. For example, 
there were 2,716 camps for 4-H-club members, most of which were developed 
by county agents, home demonstration agents, and club leaders. There were 
141 county vacation camps for farm women. A study of the programs of ex- 
tension specialists in this field does not give a complete report of *‘the status 
of extension work in rural sociology.” 

Your committee presents these few facts together with the conclusion that 
a large proportion of the thousands of workers in the county and state exten- 
sion work have in their hearts the missionary spirit of service and are lending 
their efforts towards assisting rural people to attain their goal of “better liv- 
ing.” Those great pioneer extension teachers of rural sociology. Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, Professor P. G. Holden, Director M. C. Burritt, Director Nat Frame, 
to say nothing of the many inspiring home economics leaders and a score of 
other men who might be named, established a basis for a broad rural life pro- 
gram. Eighteen specialists are now endeavoring to assist in guiding thought 
and developing a few specialized activities. 

Committee : 

Mary E. Duthie 

T. B. Manny 

W. H. Stacy, Chairman 



EXTENSION NEEDS IN THE FIELD OF RURAL SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


H. C. Ramsower, Ohio State University 


The statements presented in this paper represent the point of view of a di- 
rector of extension service who does not presume in any sense to be a specialist 
in the field of rural organization. 

The task of extension work is to teach improved practices for the farm, 
the home, and the community, that is, to assist in the development of a plan 
of education that will tend to lead both adults and youth toward a more pro- 
ductive rural life. 

The Farm Bureau has played a conspicuous part in the development of 
extension work during the past few years. It is still the recognized co-operat- 
ing agency through which extension work is carried on in nearly every county 
in the state of Ohio. The extension agents meet with the executive committees 
of the different county farm bureau groups and plan with them concerning the 
development of the county programs. The farm bureau is furnishing the ma- 
jority of funds for the support of the extension agent’s office, though such sup- 
port is being gradually taken over by further county appropriations as farm 
bureau funds become insufficient for the purpose. 

In the process of developing contacts with other organized groups in the 
county there has grown up a demand, from some sources, that these groups 
be represented in that body which is taking responsibility for the development 
of the county program of extension work. 

In some counties this demand has been recognized, and occasionally the 
executive committee of the farm bureau has been enlarged to include represen- 
tatives from other organized groups. Thus extension agents have gone outside 
of the farm bureau to develop their activities until at present, roughly speaking, 
about one-half of the local leaders in the state are non-farm-bureau members. 
Likewise at least one-half of the club boys and girls come from non-farm- 
bureau families. 

At the same time extension agents now seem more inclined than formerly 
to organize people around their specific interests. For example, in one county 
where poultry is one of the outstanding interests a group of i8o poultrymen 
have been brought into co-operation with each other in various aspects of the 
poultry project. At a recent meeting one hundred of these attended a county- 
wide meeting, largely in the nature of a social gathering, though some phases 
of poultry development were under discussion. The extension agent finds 
a keen and active interest on the part of this group in almost any meeting 
called for a discussion of poultry problems. In other counties other groups 
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are brought together around such projects as swine sanitation, clothing con- 
struction, health, nutrition, various dairy interests, and home beautification. 
These groups change from year to year, but the central theme of interest con- 
tinues. 

During the past few years the writer has many times made the statement 
in public that one specific membership organization built primarily for educa- 
tional purposes, such as the farm bureau, is essential to the development of a 
continuous and satisfactory extension program. Conditions in which we now 
find ourselves indicate that such is not the case. At any rate the farm bureau 
was developed, functioned for a number of years, grew strong in numbers and 
finance, took on new obligations, reached a period of rapid decline in numbers 
and financial strength, yet the extension program has continued to grow. If 
this organization could have been kept free from commercial activities, a dif- 
ferent story might now be written. 

But a specific organization with a membership fee that is more than nomi- 
nal is likely to prove detrimental to the extension program. Substantial fees 
and large membership bring together organized power and means to attain 
certain ends. This leads to the development of projects perfectly justifiable 
from the standpoint of rural interests but detrimental to the interests of an 
educational program developed by a recognized educational agency, when the 
two are part and parcel of the same organization. Organizations with large 
funds and membership tend to federate into state and national units. This 
invites exploitation on the part of selfish interests. 

Again, such organizations require much time for the maintenance of both 
numbers and morale. Extension agents closely connected with these organiza- 
tions are held responsible for a reasonable share of this work. While organiza- 
tion should be an essential part of the program of each extension agent, if he 
is compelled to take too much of his time for the maintenance of an organiza- 
tion involved in a variety of projects not a part of a legitimate educational 
program, criticism is bound to come from various sources. 

Furthermore, such an organization cannot possibly encompass all of the 
interests of a community. Other groups will be found with their own particu- 
lar interests. This leads to conflicts and jealousies. It may be possible to de- 
velop an all-inclusive organization. I have never seen it done. My observa- 
tions, therefore, condition me against any plan which involves the use of one 
and only one organization for the development of an extension program. 

Every community has within it many organized groups and institutions, 
such as the school, the church, social groups, business groups, fraternal groups 
— some local and some county wide. Each has been developed presumably to 
serve a felt need and to perform specific functions that no other group within 
the community was at the time performing. A broad-gauged extension program 
will inevitably touch the interests of most of these groups. In turn each of 
these groups is usually directly or indirectly interested in some extension ac- 
tivity. In many communities this has led to the practice of forming community 
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councils, made up of representatives from the various groups in the commu- 
nity. They are brought together from time to time to consider matters having 
to do with the development of a community program or for solving problems 
as they may arise. I have sat in a number of such council meetings and have 
been impressed with the fact that it is apparently difficult for a member of 
such a council, representing a specific group, to think in terms of the com- 
munity apart from the group which he represents. Apparently to be commu- 
nity minded calls for a mental state difficult to attain by one who is wedded to 
one, perhaps only one, of the organizations represented. 

I have mentioned interest groups as representing a more recent develop- 
ment in extension activity. While not new, this idea has tended to take on 
larger proportions in my own state during recent years. Poultry-project groups 
represent a different type of unit than definitely organized community groups, 
which include the church, the school, social clubs, business clubs, etc. Such a 
group has a rather slow development. It has its beginnings in local com- 
munities throughout the country. In one place a single farmer accepts the 
plans of the agent to make his farm a demonstration ground for improved 
poultry practices. In another, a boys* and girls’ poultry club is the beginning 
of interest. In others it may be a poultry calendar project or a marketing proj- 
ect. Later, tours are arranged and those interested go from farm to farm and 
from community to community viewing various aspects of the work. Exhibits 
at fairs in both junior and adult work bring individuals and groups together. 
The agent then holds county- wide meetings bringing in active leaders from 
several communities. A county chairman is elected, frequent count y-wide 
meetings are held, and a distinct group, with definite technical interests and 
purposes, is brought into being and ready to function in community and county 
development. The poultry group which I have in mind functioned most effec- 
tively in securing additional county appropriations for extension work. The 
point of interest to us here is that poultry farmers functioned as a group apart 
from the general organization in the county, though many were members of 
the farm bureau. 

We have tried in a limited way still another method of reaching com- 
munities, a modification of the West Virginia scoring plan. Committees are 
selected by leaders in the community generally in conference with extension 
agents to consider and to score certain phases of the community’s interests. 
There is a committee on churches, schools, health, beautification, recreation, 
soils, crops, poultry, other livestock, etc. These committees are brought to- 
gether at a general community meeting, usually in a church, where the scoring 
plan is explained in detail. The several committees, largely from general 
knowledge, rate the community on the activity in question. At a final session 
they render their reports and make recommendations regarding specific prob- 
lems which may be included in a program for the community the following 
year. 

The chairmen of these several committees then constitute a community 
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council. This council determines just what problems shall be included in the 
year’s program, since all the recommendations of the committees cannot re- 
ceive attention at once. They also decide how and by whom the projects de- 
termined upon are to be carried out. This council functions throughout the 
year, when another scoring meeting is held and new committees are appointed 
with new chairmen for the next year’s work. 

Two or three significant features in this plan are pertinent to this discus- 
sion. The chairmen of the several committees are chosen for their familiarity 
with, and fitness to handle, the problems involved, and not because they are 
officers of any one group. The people are brought together as citizens of the 
community to consider problems of interest to the community rather than as 
members of organizations to consider organization problems. This is essentially 
an interest-group plan approached in a different manner. 

Thus there are many ways through which a community may be ap- 
proached with the development of an extension program. The extension work- 
er’s first need is contact with a group of men and women with intelligence and 
vision, familiar with and interested in various phases of community activity, 
for the purpose of analyzing problems and developing solutions for them. If 
there be an active, organized group already in existence he will probably seize it 
as his first opportunity. It may be a grange, a woman’s club, a community 
club, a local farm bureau, a parent-teacher association. Through this group he 
may be able to start some worth-while projects. In another community he may 
begin with an entirely different group. In still another he may find no group 
at all. He will then proceed to call together a few individuals to begin the ini- 
tial steps in the building of a program. Thus, he might be working in a dozen 
different communities, no two of which have the same type of organization, and 
so far as purely local programs are concerned each might achieve distinctive 
success. 

The agent will return to different communities in successive years to de- 
velop bigger programs, to touch additional community interests. Although he 
may have made his previous contacts through some specific group, he will find 
other groups interested in certain community problems, or outstanding indi- 
viduals who do not wish to associate themselves with any group having definite 
membership requirements. He must place himself in position to work with 
them or help them get into position to work with him. Thus he becomes in- 
volved in the task of co-ordinating community groups for the purjx)se of de- 
veloping a well-balanced program and then giving assistance to each group 
falling within his field of work. If these groups do not have too many special 
interests of their own apart from those of a legitimate extension program, and 
if the agent is sufficiently compelling and aggressive to hold their interest over 
a period of years, he may develop a worth-while piece of educational work. 

The extension agent may go into the several communities of his county 
and build up his own organization whether or not there be existing groups in 
all or in none of the communities. This may be a paper organization, with par- 
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ticipation in its activities the only requirement for membership. It may be a 
more concrete type, with definite fees, constitution, officers, regular meetings, 
etc. In either case it is an addition to existing community groups, and some- 
body must spend time and energy in keeping it alive and strong. Highly spe- 
cialized services in this highly specialized generation keep calling for new or- 
ganizations. They will surely not grow less. But he who suggests new and 
additional groups where there are already several in the field takes upon him- 
self a peculiar responsibility. The great need of many communities is that of 
giving intelligent direction to existing groups rather than its organization of 
new ones. 

I mention again the interest group as the way of approach to the com- 
munity for the extension worker. Not long ago one of our good county agents, 
just after finishing a series of successful poultry meetings in his county, said 
to me, “If I could make all of my contacts through groups brought together 
around their specific interests and could cease worr\nng over how to keep up 
interests in general community meetings, I think I should be supremely hap- 
py.” This man knew that we were emphasizing the necessity, fancied or real, 
of bringing the communities together at monthly intervals for a discussion of 
various phases of the community program. In my opinion more and more of 
our extension work will be done through such groups. Such a group cuts across 
all other groups in the community and gets away from the selfish, narrow in- 
terests of many of them. It pulls them away from their own organization in- 
terests and leads them to think in terms of the more complex interests of the 
community — for there will be many interest groups involved. 

I have spoken largely of approaches to communities. The extension work- 
er's responsibility does not stop here. His communities must be correlated 
into a county unit, for the county program must have definite objectives 
toward which to strive year by year. Further, county programs must be corre- 
lated into district programs, and at least parts of district programs must find 
a place in a still larger state program. No one will dispute the need for some 
state-wide, region-wide, nation-wide organizations working in the interests of 
rural life. Extension service must see to it that its plans and its programs fit 
into such a scheme. In the long run it seems that it can best function in this 
direction by enlisting the interests of and serving those groups in community, 
county, and state which have the necessary overhead organization, by stimu- 
lating the leadership of these groups, by quickening and broadening the inter- 
ests of the groups that have become too narrow and selfish by skilfully guiding 
the elimination process here, creating new groups there, the while keeping its 
eyes on fundamental problems undisturbed by local clamors for time-con- 
suming effort. Through such a plan extension service can and will touch all 
phases of community, county, and state interest, and will thus not only keep 
but strengthen its present commanding position in the development and direc- 
tion of rural thought and action. 



DISCUSSION 


Mary Eva Duthie, Cornell University 

Conditions and practices vary so greatly in different states that my first 
suggestion is based on this lack of uniformity. A clearing house providing for 
the exchange of methods and materials would be extremely worth while. 

My second suggestion concerns the training and the consequent general 
attitude of the local home demonstration and county agricultural agents toward 
the job. Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to assure you that the workers in 
New York Extension service are as fine a group as you will find in any state. 
They are well trained, but their training has been for the most part technical, 
and their idea of the job seems to be to pass this technical knowledge on to 
the farmers of their counties. 

Due probably to my first experience with extension work I have always 
thought of it primarily as social work. Most of the agents do not seem to 
recognize its social implications, but regard the teaching of the technique of 
properly feeding calves, chickens, or children, or the passing on similar techni- 
cal knowledge to as many people as possible, as the most highly important 
thing they do. 

The college sends out subject-matter specialists to help the agent dissemi- 
nate this subject matter, and when the rural social organization specialist comes 
along, the agent regards his subject matter as a sugar-coating which may be 
properly used to further the “good cause.” The rural social organization spe- 
cialist is considered successful if he sends the crowd home happy and willing 
to come again, or, in the case of some long-time activities such as dramatics, 
the specialist is successful if the groups with which he works put on plays 
that are financially successful and thus help finance some of the “important 
work.” I may be unreasonable, but I want the agents to feel it worth while 
for a community to put on a play whether or not it makes a single cent in the 
process. 

A home demonstration agent said to me recently, “Well, there is one 
dollar you got for us. This woman would never have joined had it not been 
for dramatics. Of course she won’t do any work, but we might as well have 
her dollar.” 

“Why,” said I, “she has been directing those plays. I thought she was 
doing quite a lot of community work.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the agent, “but she won’t do any of the real work.” 

A certain state leader said recently that those agents who are not espe- 
cially proficient in their real work are the ones who have most time to give to 
the frills of social organization. 
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However, this attitude is changing. I talked with a state leader recently 
who believed the time was about here when the farm bureau should take the 
responsibility for providing community meeting places suitable for use by any 
community group, but was not sure how the agents would receive the idea. 
He agreed that the agents did not have a social point of view toward their 
jobs, and added that he felt it was because they had not had social organization 
training and did not even know what it was. He had taken graduate work in 
summer school a couple of years ago and two of his courses were in rural social 
organization. He said he advised one of his agents also taking work that sum- 
mer to take at least one course in the department, but the agent laughed and 
said he wouldn’t waste his time. 

Not all of the agents feel that way. Many of the agents in New York are 
doing splendid community work, but they are in the minority. A change in 
attitude is needed. How it is to be brought about will be more or less for this 
group (the rural sociologists) to decide. It seems to me, as the state leader 
suggested, training in social organization is the important first step. 



THE SECTION ON EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Ross L. Finney, Chairman, University of Minnesota 


The Section on Educational Sociology of the Society, meeting in joint ses- 
sion with the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, held 
two sessions December 2q. At the morning meeting three papers were read: 
on “Science, Sociology and Education,” by Robert C. Angell; “Toward an 
Agreement as to the Content of Educational Sociology,” by Ross L. Finney; 
and “The Literature of Educational Sociology,” by Carroll D. Champlin. In the 
noon session papers on the progress of research in educational sociology were 
given by A. 0. Bowden (read in his absence), 0. Myking Mehus, and Nathan 
Miller. The abstracts of these papers follow. 


SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Robert Cooley Angell, University of Michigan 

Education in the broad sense in which it is being used today is a full- 
rounded, complex life-process, and therefore does not constitute the object 
matter of any one science. The sociologist is interested only in those aspects 
of education which are part of his special field. It is the business of a philoso- 
phy of education to integrate the findings of the various sciences into a synthe- 
sis which shall establish a complete theory of education. 

The educational sociologist should be concerned with theory, not practice, 
for an applied science in the social field is of little value. Phenomena like edu- 
cation are so complex that no principles of practice can profitably be laid down 
by one science alone; all pertinent sciences need to be called in. This means 
that a technology of education is required, not applied sciences of educational 
sociology, educational psychology, and so on. 

The educational sociologist, then, is arrogating too much to himself in try- 
ing to make a curriculum, to lay down a program for school organization, or dic- 
tate teaching methods. These need a technologist in education who is grounded 
in all pertinent sciences. However, the educational sociologist is not on this ac- 
count cut off from contact with the school. He will find much of his material 
for study and analysis in educational institutions, and he will also be contrib- 
uting his share to the fund of knowledge on the basis of which better schools 
may be developed. 

Educational sociology as an organic part of general sociology will proceed 
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by the intensive study of this one phase of social life. Approach will probably 
be made from two angles: the growth of personality under social influence, 
and the value of certain types of social organization for personality growth. So- 
cial psychology has already done much from the first point of view; various 
studies have explored in a tentative way the second line of approach. There is 
opportunity in both directions for much valuable research. 


TOWARD AN AGREEMENT AS TO THE CONTENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota 

The aim of this paper is to harmonize the two divergent views as to the 
field and function of educational sociology. The first view is that educational 
sociology should be a deductive application of sociology to the problems of 
education, primarily that of aim. The second view is that educational sociology 
should become an independent science by Muctive research in a special field, 
viz., the social aspects of education. Botbof these views are correct; the mis- 
take of each camp is in denying the view of the other, sometimes intolerantly. 

The general concepts upon which research must proceed as premises are 
deductively derived. The details are filled in by inductive research. Both Na- 
poleon and Jefferson would deduce their general aims of education, and thence 
their general notions of content, method, and organization, but with different 
results, because of different premises. Afterward, by similar inductive methods, 
each might then have the details of his system filled in. 

The most immediate service of educational sociology is, accordingly, to in- 
troduce the new point of social science deductively into education ; its ultimate 
service is to scientize inductively the details of educational practice in its social 
aspects. 

There should be mutual appreciation upon the part of these two kinds of 
workers in the one field, with resulting unity of effort, and hence progress to- 
gether. 


THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College 

Educational Sociology has reached the dignity of having its bibliography 
compiled. The manuscript of one, prepared by a committee, is submitted at 
this meeting of the national society. If the bibliography as first compiled were 
printed, in ten- and eight-point type in the style of the shorter book reviews in 
the American Journal of Sociology, it would make a book of over two hundred 
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pages. The committee, however, has made an abridgment, reducing the bulk by 
about one-half. Only the first chapter, “Scope and Method,” is confined to ti- 
tles which cover some kind of correlation of education and sociology. Most of 
the works listed in the other nine chapters do not pay formal tribute to sociolo- 
gy, but they exhibit thinking which is socialized or even sociologized. The 
earliest book on educational sociology (an Introduction to the Study of Educa- 
tion Sociology f by Walter R. Smith, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas) 
appeared just ten years ago, and the name of this new study was itself coined 
only ten years before that. But literature on the application of sociology to ed- 
ucation reaches back quite continuously through the third decade, and this 
stretch of time — thirty years — must be more than doubled to get back to a no- 
table early example, Herbert Spencer's essay. Education. 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers’ College 

1. Definition. — Social psychology deals with the processes which involve 
group interaction and individual interaction with one another. 

2. Method. — A sort of composite method of investigation was employed 
in this study: (i) The case method which undertook to take specific cases in 
(a) school administration, (b) classroom management, (c) methods of the reci- 
tation, (d) cases of discipline. (2) Documentary material found in the litera- 
ture of education and social psychology writings on the points covered in (i) 
above. (3) The analytic method consisting of separating psychological situa- 
tions into their elements in all phases of school personal work which involve so- 
cial interaction. (4) Personal investigations and research by the author. 

3. Findings. — The material collected is mostly of such a nature that it can 
not adequately be presented in the scope of three hundred words which is al- 
lowed in this abstract. 

4. A few briefly stated conclmions. — (i) General or individual psychology 
has yet to make its contributions of far-reaching consequence to education. It 
has given us the concept of individual differences, certain methods of instruc- 
tion, information about the learning process, applied to educational practice. 
(2) Social psychology, though a recently segregated “discipline” among the 
mental sciences, has great possibilities as an aid to the major phases of educa- 
tion. It is likely the “ology” that will ultimately help us most in determining 
and reaching our educational aims. (3) Many school administrators both in 
city schools and colleges and universities have failed often in their educative 
practice by violating certain principles of social psychology. (4) Social psy- 
chology may contribute greatly to our methods of creating the “proper atti- 
tudes” and “mind sets” through school situations. (5) The understanding of 
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the techniques of group, community, and neighborhood “mind sets,” “biases,” 
etc., will be a great aid to the success of the classroom teacher, and most of all 
to the educational administrator. 


“PRIMITIVE” EDUCATION 
Nathan Miller, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

The complex social problems of the day can be set forth, it is maintained, 
in a more definite form by seeking for the origins in simpler, i.e., primitive, 
societies. Thus, the vexed problem of the relation of parent to child stands 
out more boldly against the background of the parent-child relationship that 
exists in primitive cultures. Even a cursory examination reveals the fact that 
in the domain of education today the primitive strain predominates. Ethno- 
graphical data is clear on the point that the decisive, behavior-forming traits 
of the child are assimilated casually and unpremeditatedly by means of sug- 
gestion and imitation of the life of the elders, as they are to a great degree 
today as well. However, as the desire for group coherence and continuity be- 
came articulate, and as the material culture, particularly, became ramified and 
technically developed, a necessity arose to school the child actively. The value 
of children then became evident as economic aids to the parents and as serv- 
ice-bearers to the parents in the after-life. This type of purposive training 
was a grim, stern affair in which the child’s will was literally rendered supine 
and pliable to be accommodated to the easy overlaying of the culture of the 
folk. The climax occurs in the initiation ceremonies which are undergone as a 
token of the entrance into full social maturity. The philosophy of education 
was thus to become a means of beating down the child into allegiance to the 
will of parents and institutions of the people. In this the individuality of the 
child was lost sight of altogether. Such, it is maintained, is still the burden of 
much of our contemporary pedagogy and educational tactics. 


THE EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION AND SOME RESULTS OF 
PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN A UNIVERSITY 

O. Myking Mehus, Wittenburg College, Springfield, Ohio 

This paper will give a summary of the data secured by a survey of extra- 
curricular activities at the University of Minnesota. This survey was made by 
a faculty committee and the writer. Questionnaires were filled out by 4,637 
students and 407 alumni. Three hundred campus organizations were investi- 
gated. 
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The data show to what extent lower and upper classmen participate, and 
also in what activities they participate. The median scholarship quotients and 
intelligence scores of sample groups of least active and most active students are 
compared. An intensive study is made of 1,170 students who held offices or 
were members of committees. The type of students who enter each kind of ac- 
tivity is brought out by comparing the scholarship quotients and intelligence 
scores of sample groups of students active in each kind of activity, such as ath- 
letics, fraternities, religious organizations, etc. 

The returns on the alumni questionnaire give the attitude of the alumni in 
regard to the social and educational values of extra-curricular activities as they 
view them ten to fifteen years after graduation from college. 



THE SECTION ON SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK' 


Maurice J. Karpf 


At the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society in St. Louis 
a section on Sociology and Social Work was created as a result of unusual in- 
terest displayed by a large group at a meeting dealing with this subject.* 

The Committee in charge of the section decided to have three sessions 
and to devote each session to a single subject which should be presented in a 
main paper and discussed by several persons representing both fields. This 
decision was carried out and the three sessions were devoted to three topics, 
presented by sociologists and discussed by sociologists and social workers. 

The first session, held on Wednesday morning and presided over by the 
chairman of the section, was devoted to the subject “What Social Case Records 
Should Contain To Be Useful for Sociological Interpretation.” The main paper 
was read by Professor Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of Chicago. He 
contended that to meet the requirements of the sociologist, case records 
“should contain what will render them valuable for social case work, that and 
no more.” This he based on his belief that sociologists and social workers both 
realize that the relation of the individual to the group is fundamental both 
for sociological research and for social treatment; that for a real understand- 
ing of the client, the social worker must view him, not as an “individual,” but 
as a “person.” That this conception is basic to social work he showed by quot- 
ing from some of the writings of social workers. But, despite the recognition 
of the importance of this conception, characters, as described in case records, 
seldom appear as “persons”; they are only “cases,” undifferentiated except by 
varying combinations of problems. One explanation, according to him, is 
that the characters in case records do not speak for themselves, but obtain a 
hearing through the translation of the social worker. He proposed that the 
interview be recorded in the first person. This should insure an objective rec- 
ord of significant data, help to establish the rapport necessary to adequate 
diagnosis and treatment, and should contribute to the placing of social work 
upon a scientific basis. According to him, verbatim reports are especially 
valuable for the family history, for describing the conception which each mem- 
ber of the family has of his role in the group, for the family interview, and 
for illustrating the status of the family and its members in the community. 

* A summary of the papers presented at the meetings of the Section on So- 
ciology and Social Work of the American Sociological Society in Washington, De- 
cember 27-30, 1928. The full papers and the discussions will be published in a spe- 
cial issue of Social Forces in June, 1928. 

*See Pub. Amer. SocioL Soc., XXI, 213-22, 298. 
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The paper was discussed by Frank J. Bruno, Linton B. Swift, and Thomas 
D. Eliot, who had been invited to present prepared discussions. 

Frank J. Bruno held that the real problem was to get workers who would 
be sufficiently well trained to understand the conception of social case work 
formulated by Dr. Burgess and accepted by the better social workers. Accord- 
ing to him it makes very little difference whether the record is written in the 
first or third person. What is important is the content of the record from the 
standpoint of depth of understanding, insight into problems and relationships, 
accuracy and adequacy of portrayal. He pointed out also that records are too 
“wordy” as they now are. To write verbatim records would be to make them 
not only prohibitive as to cost, but also entirely too bulky for purposes of 
study. 

Linton B. Swift took issue with the thesis that to be useful for sociologi- 
cal interpretation “social case records should contain what will render them 
valuable for social case work.” He did not agree that usefulness for social case 
work is synonymous with usefulness for sociological interpretation. As used 
by case workers, the ultimate purpose of a case record must be treatment. Rec- 
ords must, therefore, contain that which will further treatment. This would 
not be sufficient for research purposes. “To change that emphasis in order to 
increase the research values of the case record might throw out of gear the 
whole process of diagnosis and of treatment.” Moreover, he felt that it would 
be a great mistake to eliminate the case worker, for “the words, gestures, and 
attitudes of the person interviewed do not tell the whole story; they may be 
influenced or caused by the words, gestures, and attitudes of the interviewer 
herself. The interviewer, with her own prejudices, attitudes, and mannerisms, 
is definitely a part of the picture.” 

He suggested that a much more accurate picture of the client might be 
obtained by getting him to reveal himself in a sort of “confessional document.” 

Thomas D. Eliot pointed out that the elimination of the worker from the 
case record would not make for greater objectivity, but might make for less 
accuracy. It may be hoping for the impossible to expect the same record to 
serve the needs of social case work and social research at the same time. Ac- 
cording to him “the sociologist keeps himself out of the picture as much as 
possible, to see what would happen if he weren’t there; the case worker has 
to get into the game herself. She cannot treat without entering her own role 
into the drama.” Accordingly, one may ask whether case records as now writ- 
ten can ever be useful for sociological research and interpretation. “Can one 
be simultaneously scientific and sympathetic?” he asked. “Can one simul- 
taneously experience and reflect? Can one both int reject and project the same 
experience? Can one preserve objectivity in a subjective experience? Can one 
appreciate experience both immediately or currently as an end in itself, and 
at the same time mediately and ultimately as a means to an end? Can one at 
the same time interpenetrate in a group relationship and yet maintain separate 
aw’areness? Can one have both truth and cure, in medicine or social work?” 
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Neva R. Deardoff opened the discussion from the floor by pointing out 
that the suggestions would necessitate a fundamental change in the method of 
recording. She was not sure that the time was ripe for a change from the 
narrative to the dramatic type of recording because of the skill which such 
recording required. 

Mr. Lurie, Miss Colcord, and others, speaking from the floor, expressed 
the feeling that important as the form of case recording is, progress depends 
on bet ter- trained personnel rather than on change in the form of recording. 
Dr. Sullivan, speaking for himself and other psychiatrists, insisted that it is 
essential, for the sake of clarity and objectivity, that the worker be eliminated 
from the record in so far as humanly possible. LTnlcss this be done he felt 
that the worker rather than the client is presented in the record. He indorsed 
the proposal of direct quotation provided it was understood that such quota- 
tions would be an accurate record of what the client actually said. 

The second session, a luncheon meeting presided over by Professor Cutler, 
was devoted to a paper on “Some Sociological Suggestions for the Treatment 
of Family Discord by Social Workers,” read by Professor Ernest R. Groves, 
of the University of North Carolina. He started out by saying that family dis- 
cord is neither rare nor necessarily bad. Indeed, “a family with no discord 
would be so highly abnormal as to be a social monstrosity.” 

According to him there are two types of friction: One results from the 
fact that the family is the only social institution allowing its members freely 
to express their dissatisfactions with other members and making it possible 
for them to unload on it the grievances, irritations, and burdens which daily 
life imposes. The other type is generated by the close contact between person 
and person in the family group. It is the very intimacy of primary group as- 
sociation that brings about this tyj^e of discord. He named three classes of 
discordant families: (i) those concealing a lack of harmony, (2) those in 
which clashing is acute but sporadic, (3) those suffering from chronic discord. 

He cautioned his hearers that “any analysis that leads to a single cause of 
the family difficulty is an error,”^and that “human nature is never completely 

dominated by a single causal influence No family discord can be 

charged up entirely to the effects of financial difficulty, or neurotic charac- 
teristics, habits of promiscuity, or unadulterated ugliness.” 

The steps in treatment he outlined as the following: (i) Attention to the 
point of clash. The effort should be “to make the grievances definite and to 
reduce them to their lowest terms”; (2) discovery of the “point of attack”; 
(3) determination of how much of resource there is in the family for its re- 
covery; (4) decision as to procedure, i.e., whether through interpretation and 
rationalization of the causes of the conflict or through separation in the form 
of a “family vacation,” etc. 

Joanna C. Colcord, in discus.sing this paper, pointed out that one of the 
most important elements for the case worker to take into consideration in 
handling family difficulties is the degree of community of interest which ex- 
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ists. “Affection,” she said, “is hardly compatible with prolonged strife . . . . 
but community of interests can and often does survive the disappearance of all 
recognized forms of affection.” 

While she agreed on the importance of a thorough investigation into the 
genesis of the difficulty, she insisted that it was not enough to get only the 
client’s view; the social worker “maintains that what is in the client’s mind is 
not sufficient for the purpose, and that other sources must be consulted for 
fact and opinion of significant import.” 

She agreed also that the case worker’s approach should never be censorious 
at least in the initial stages of investigation and diagnosis. But “there is some- 
times a place in treatment, however, for a ruthless piercing through of the 

rationalizations which a person may have wrapped about his conduct 

It is sometimes a necessary operation in social surgery, and cannot be left out 
of our list of permissible techniques. It comes late in the process, after a 
sufficient basis of confidence has been laid for plain speaking to be possible 
between social worker and client.” 

Harry L. Lurie, the second person to discuss the paper, said that the social 
worker dealing with family discord aims to use the very processes of investiga- 
tion and analyses outlined in the main paper, but that definite knowledge on 
these is so scant at the present time as to make their use limited. However, 
besides being a diagnostician, the .social worker has a definite contribution to 
make from the standpoint of treatment. He could render “such services as 
giving or obtaining enlightenment in matters of basic sex adjustment, in pro- 
viding physical well-being, in offering or furnishing incentives toward enlarged 
economic opportunities within the capacities of the individual, in helping to 
discover the beginnings of, or latent, organic physical or mental diseases . . . . 
and rational methods of family limitation.” 

He pointed out the dearth of factual material on this phase of case work 
and emphasized the need for a “collaborative study between the social worker 
and the sociologist and the psychiatrist of organized and disorganized families 
from every angle, including the social, the economic, and the sexual.” 

The third paper in this series was read at a luncheon meeting presided 
over by Porter R. Lee, on the following day, by Professor Stuart A. Queen, of 
the University of Kansas, on “Social Interaction in the Interview.” This was 
a description of a co-ojK'rative study undertaken by a committee of the Kansas 
City Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers, and dealt with 
the problem “What happens in an interview between a social worker and his 
client?” He detailed the procedure the committee used in studying the effect 
which a number of elements have on the client as well as the social worker. He 
enumerated the following items as the specific objects of the study: (i) the 
influence of the outward or “overt” action, (2) non-overt action, and (3) in- 
terpretation of procedure. 

In the treatment of the material of the interview w’hich his group gath- 
ered he showed how inadequate a verbatim report can be without the interpre- 
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tive material which should accompany it. On the other hand, with this material 
introduced at strategic moments the verbatim report of the interview yielded 
a picture of the situation which would be difficult indeed to obtain from the 
ordinary summarized interview. 

Without claiming very much for either the method or the findings, he 
pointed out that the experiment has demonstrated the importance of non- 
verbal parts of the interview. “In numerous instances the case worker is con- 
vinced that his inferences have been drawn from the client’s physical action 

rather than from his words In other instances it is apparent that the 

social worker’s previous knowledge of the client is more significant than any- 
thing revealed either by word or gesture ” 

To the questions “What is the effect of this analysis on the members of 
the committee? Does it make them so self-conscious as to be hindered in 
the conduct of interviews?” he replied that his committee is unanimous in the 
belief that this is not true. Rather do they feel that it has made them more 
alert to anticipate possible responses of their clients and to interpret responses 
which actually appear. 

This paper was discussed by Virginia P. Robinson, Helen T. Myrick, G. 
E. Kimble, and E. H. Sutherland. Miss Robinson pointed to some of the limi- 
tations of the study and questioned whether the method of introspection was 
a safe one to employ. She also indicated that there is great danger in a pro- 
cedure of this kind because it has a tendency to make the interviewer so self- 
conscious as to lessen the value of the interview and the analysis. She was 
not certain that either the method or the information gathered through it had 
much value for the case worker. 

Miss Myrick reported on a special study which a Chicago group, study- 
ing the interview, made on the basis of the Kansas City findings. This study 
concerned itself with the psychological rather than with the sociological as- 
pects of the interview, and Miss Myrick pointed out the differences. 

Miss Kimble emphasized what seemed to her the great danger in analyses 
of this kind. She feared that such analyses would dissipate the worker’s energy 
and prove a dangerous distraction. She frankly raised the question of the 
validity and usefulness of such studies of case work processes, and although 
she was aware that this came dangerously close to saying that case workers 
are born, and not made, she recognized a sufficient degree of truth in it to be 
willing to raise the question. As a teacher of case workers she could not see 
that the young interviewer could profit by this approach sufficiently to jus- 
tify it. 

Dr. Sutherland crystallized the discussion by pointing out that to question 
the value of study, analysis, and experimentation in social work processes is 
to admit that the old apprenticeship method of training is adequate for social 
work and that the schools of social work have no justification for existence; 
also, that unless social workers were willing to experiment and subject their 
work to critical analysis, they could not hope to make social work a profession. 
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He raised a number of interesting and important questions about the validity 
of the method used from a sociological viewpoint. 

What was the value of these meetings ? The writer asked this question of 
a number of persons. The answers varied in accordance with one’s view of 
social work, sociology, the value and possibilities of science as applied to hu- 
man relationships, the validity of experimentation with human beings, and the 
responsibility social work has toward the accumulation of data for scientific 
study even though such study would benefit it directly. These and other con- 
troversial questions must be answered before there can be anything like gen- 
eral agreement on the value of these and future meetings of this section. To be 
sure, the meetings served a number of most useful purposes. They brought a 
large number of social workers to the meetings of the society who would other- 
wise not have come and who have never before been interested in the meetings 
of the American Sociological Society; they served to emphasize, as has never 
before been emphasized, that the two fields have a great deal in common and 
that in the long run they are both interested in the same thing: more accurate 
knowledge of man in his social environment. On the other hand, never before, 
at least so far as the writer’s knowledge goes, have the differences in point of 
view, aim, and method of the two fields and their representatives been so 
clearly brought out as at these meetings. Though the writer had no illusions 
with regard to the love, admiration, confidence, and even respect which sociolo- 
gists and social workers have for each other,'* the attitudes which were evinced 
on occasions were startling even to him. “Social work and social workers are 
doomed so long as they remain on the present dead level of trial and error,” 
said one prominent sociologist. “Social workers are lost in a maze of routine 
and have insufficient perspective to rise above it,” said another. “No hope for 
the present generation of social workers, though there are some good people 
among them," held another. And .^^o it went. The social workers were no more 
charitable toward the sociologists. “Can't you make your sociological friends 
come down to earth?" queried one social worker. “Where is sociology driving 
at, and how does it exi^ect to get there in this blundering fashion?" another 
asked. A third was amazed at the “fuzzy-minded research that was so much 
in the foreground," and thought that “some of the material presented was 
shocking." 

But disturbing as these and other similar comments were, they were, after 
all, only stray comments. For the most jiart jx^ople attending these meetings 
felt that a very significant beginning had been made. Not only w'ere the papers 
and discussions most favorably received and commented on. but it was felt 
that the atmosphere had been cleared to a very considerable extent. For the 
first time sociologists and social workers took common counsel on their points 
of meeting and departure. It is clearer toilay than ever before that these 

* Cf. “Tlic Relation of Sociology and Social Work." Journal of Social Forces, 
111 (March, 1925), 1-8. 
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two fields have a great deal to gain from each other, despite the fact that they 
have different aims and cannot always use the same methods. 

The subjects treated elicited a great deal of interest. The writer received 
a number of requests for a continued treatment of these subjects in order to 
discover and formulate a feasible working arrangement. Other topics, in which 
sociology and social work have a common interest, have been suggested for 
the next meeting. 

If the writer may venture his own opinion, a most important step for 
sociology and social work has been taken. 



THE SECTION ON THE FAMILY 


Erkest R. Groves, Chairman, University of North Carolina 

The Section on the Family held three sessions. The first, on December 27 
at 10:00 A.M., was devoted to a consideration of the influence of the nursery 
school on family life in city and in village, with papers by Edna N. White and 
Mary Schofield. The second meeting, the morning of December 28, centered 
about papers on “Economic Aspects of Modem Family Life,” by Benjamin R. 
Andrews, and “The Family in Modem Literature,” by Lorine Pruette. The 
third meeting the next morning took up a discussion of personal adjustments in 
family life with papers by L. Guy Brown and E. T. Krueger. The abstracts of 
these papers are given here. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL ON 
FAMILY LIFE IN THE CITY^ 

Edna N. White, Merrill-Palmer School 

The underlying purpose of the nursery school is to serve as an agency for 
parental education. It serves to define parental responsibility and to supple- 
ment the home as an agency in rearing children. Its specialists aid the parents 
in determining the child’s physical and mental status and character traits and 
in planning an intelligent program of child care based upon these findings. For 
determining the child’s physical status and needs there are specialists in medi- 
cine, nutrition, dentistr>’, and physiotherapy. For determining his mental status 
and his social needs there are specialists in mental measurements, education, 
and sociology as they apply to the preschool child. 

The nursery school serves also as an agency for training the little child, 
chiefly through furnishing an environment especially fitted to his needs and by 
training him in life-activities. Its environment is adapted to helping him learn 
motor co-ordination and control, sense perception and discrimination, through 
constructive play and discoveries of his own. The presence of a group of chil- 
dren of the same age provides a kind of training in early social adjustment and 
enjo>Tnent otherw^ise seldom possible. 

The nurser)' school also attempts to aid the parent in adapting the home 
environment to the child’s needs. It is difficult for parents, seeing the situation 
subjecti\Tly, to appreciate the emotional strain and nervous tension the pre- 

' Printed in The Family, IX (.April, 1938), 50-51. 
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school child is often subjected to in the home, often simply through their fail- 
ure to appreciate it. This situation is particularly acute with adopted children. 
The very reason for which the adopted child is brought into the home— very 
frequently to serve as an emotional outlet for unadjusted parents— assures a 
hard time for the child. It is he who is expected to bring about the adjustment 
which was the reason for his adoption. Other factors make his r 61 e a difficult 
one. It is commonly adopted by people no longer young, who find it not easy 
to accommodate themselves and their home life to him. He is regarded more 
critically by his foster parents than a child of their own would be. If he be- 
haves badly the fault is blamed upon his heredity. He is expected to show a 
gratitude for his home which furnishes a reason for the demands made upon 
him. And he is commonly the only child in the family. In such a situation the 
nursery school and its staff furnish an environment and an objective viewpoint 
valuable in ameliorating conditions for both the child and his foster parents. 

The nursery school makes clear to the parents also the necessary share of 
the father in the life of the home— a factor too often neglected. 

The nursery school as an agency to supplement the home is perhaps espe- 
cially important in modem city life. Restricted housing space in many cases 
makes it desirable that the child should attend a nursery school if only to se- 
cure a normal environment for play and other activities and the possibility of 
getting enough fresh air and sunshine. It serves the further purpose, however, 
of giving the parent expert help in solving the many problems he meets. He is 
given help in physical problems, such as proper feeding. The educational pos- 
sibilities of the home are made clear, and the child provided with the play 
equipment, the plants, and the pets that are essential for normal development, 
though it is not always possible to provide them in the individual home. Help 
is given with behavior problems and the intricacies of child management. 

The personnel of the nursery school, specially trained for the work, help 
to train the child in those^activities that are education for him: the control of 
the body, sense and speech development, appreciations of music, color, and 
nature, and the formation of physical habits. He is taught to concentrate upon 
his tasks and to be self-reliant. He is started on his way toward right attitudes 
in matters of authority, reality, and love and affection. 

In the community as a whole the nursery school has definite possibilities 
and responsibilities in defining standards for child care and in serving as a cen- 
ter for child guidance, not only for parents and the home, but also for other 
social agencies responsible for the welfare of little children. It is fundamental- 
ly a co-operative social enterprise, with its primary purpose that of helping the 
home to function once more as a sound educational institution. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL UPON 
FAMILY LIFE IN THE VILLAGE 

Mary Schofield, Peterborough Nursery School 

The Peterborough Nursery School was established in 1923 in a New 
Hampshire village of 2,600 population of several nationalities. Starting with 
six children, it has steadily grown until now it enrols twenty-four, the capacity 
of the building. It includes a kindergarten under the same roof and employing 
the same methods, and has become the Peterborough Preschool children’s cen- 
ter. With its constant waiting list of a few names it practically meets the needs 
of the child population of preschool age. In addition to the children whose 
parents can pay the modest tuition charged, a certain number, never more than 
a third of the total enrolment, may be scholarship children. Every effort is 
made with the village child to substitute natural interests for those more arti- 
ficial activities offered to the city child. The child himself is overcoming the 
limitations that were wont to be associated with village life. Increased powers 
of observation and novel experiences are furnishing him, as well as his par- 
ents, with new ideas, new ideals, and an enlarged vocabulary of life. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MODERN FAMILY LIFE^ 
Benjamin R. Andrews 

Industrial society with its specialization of productive function, growth of 
cities, increased output of varied consumers’ goods, money economy, and 
heightened mobility is modifying profoundly the family’s economic situation 
and customary activities. Though forms have changed, the family, employing 
a third of the labor force of the country, retains its economic function of in- 
creasing social wealth ; it serves also as the final agent in distribution of social 
income to individuals in the living which they enjoy ; it is the unique center of 
economic consumption, and by controlling retail demand projects a control 
back upon industry itself. The family is finding an adjustment by producing 
within the home less of material product which it can buy in finished form and 
by creating new products in the varied services which meet the developing 
needs of its members. As housework is industrialized, the home is personalized. 
Rising standards of living require new techniques. The average measured time 
for the care of a baby by an intelligent mother is five hours. Science is giving 
a foreview of the home education of the infant and preschool child and con- 
structive companionship of mother and school child and mother and her young 
people, looking, not toward prolonged dependence of child on mother, but pro- 
longed comradeship and understanding as the child works his way toward a 
fully enriched and thoroughly competent personality. Prime attention to per- 
sonal values for child and adult and skilled administration of the family’s so- 
cial and economic resources to this end, with all of managerial activity and in- 
telligent labor that is required — here is a constructive career available for the 

' Printed in T}%e Family IX (April, 1928), 60-68. 
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home woman. Will it be her peculiar career or will another trend evident to all 
put all married women into outside remunerative employment? That voca- 
tional door is open too and must remain open, and combinations of outside and 
inside vocational interests will be made more easy for those w’ho wish to, or for 
those who have to, practice a double vocation. The prophecy may be ventured 
that for the average family with children homemaking will remain a full-time 
productive vocation. Family finance, whether of the man’s income alone or of 
the occasional double income, is being adjusted to the partnership idea. The 
managing housewife usually contributes as much by her skill as does her hus- 
band by his money. Family friction in economic matters will be less common 
when research reveals social and psychological causes underlying family un- 
happiness. Then effective education and consultation dealing with all such 
problems will make possible maximum happiness in family life. 


THE FAMILY IN MODERN FICTION* 

Lorine Pruette, New York University 

Discussion will be confined to the novel, which, like any other form of 
literature, is an invention conditioned by, and growing out of, the culture pat- 
tern. The novel, a comparatively recent literary invention of the eighteenth 
century, is audience of the great middle class. It grows out of the same con- 
ditions which have produced the industrial revolution, and for the same reasons 
early got under way in England. 

Origins of literature are no more esoteric than the origin of sewer pipes. 
Social sciences have taken account customarily of the tools of the arts, but 
have neglected largely the subject matter. The novel depicts life as it is being 
lived or as a group thinks it desirable to live. The ironist finds his opportunity 
in the lag of the mores and shows up the difference between the ideals of life to 
which men do lip>-service and the newer developing folkway. The novelist, deal- 
ing in cause and effect of psychological and sociological tensions, works on the 
material of his own life-expierienccs, and his product thus has considerable 
validity as a social document. The pedagogical need which has caused the in- 
troduction of much case-study material on cour.ses of sociology may also be 
met by the use of novels. The paper will close with a brief consideration of 
certain modem novels bearing on the study of the family. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIVERSE PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOR 
AMONG CHILDREN OF THE SAME FAMILY* 

L. Guy Brown 

The foundation of this paper is an epitome of the data from several case 
studies of diverse patterns of behavior among children in the same family. 

* Printed in The Family, IX (April, 1928), 46-50. 

’Printed in full in The Family, IX (April, 1928), 35-39* 
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Variations in behavior patterns in the family are explainable not alone on the 
basis of inheritance and temperament but through the processes by which a 
child gets a conception of his role, develops a personality, and acquires a fam- 
ily in which to live. At the outset a child does not have a family. His family 
comes to him through experience as an ''organization of interacting personali- 
ties” in which recognition and approval are much desired, and where the role 
of each member is defined by the reaction of other members. An older child 
has his recognition through a certain pattern of behavior. For a younger child 
to follow this pattern is merely to be Billy Jones’s brother, while to develop a 
diverse pattern of behavior is to gain recognition, if not approval. A child can 
learn to speak any language through the social definition of his random vocal- 
ization, or acquire any pattern of sexual satisfaction through the social defini- 
tion of his undefined sex impulse, or build up any food habit system (German, 
Italian, Chinese, English, etc.) out of his vague hunger impulse; and likewise 
he can build up any behavior pattern through the social definition of the un- 
defined activity in the organism, that is, out of the undefined activity important 
for the development of personality. 


A STUDY OF MARRIAGE INCOMPATIBILITY AND 
ITS TREATMENT^ 

E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University 

Marriage relationships are family relationships, whether children are bom 
to the union or not. Incompatibility in marriage, as a problem of the conflict 
of attitudes between husband and wife, must be studied as a process of family 
disorganization. Conflicting attitudes arise in tension situations. Tensions are, 
essentially, factors in the causation of incompatibility. The highly interrelated 
and integrative character of tensions makes the problem of the classification of 
tensions difficult. For purposes of analysis, classification in terms of specific 
and concrete tensions seems preferable to that in which concrete tensions are 
reduced to more abstract and inclusive classes. A classification of thirteen ten- 
sions is suggested as an aid to case-analysis and as a basis for verification and 
reclassification in comparative studies. 

In the analysis of a given case study the constellation of tensions may be 
stated in terms of primary and secondary tensions, of sequence of tensions, of 
the rise and disappearance of tensions, and of the circular interaction of ten- 
sions. Such anal>’^is takes into account the organic nature of relationships 
within the family in dynamic terms of grow^th and change as opposed to the 
atomic and static conception of the marriage group, and provides a basis for 
intelligent treatment. 


* Printed in The Family, IX (April. 1028), 5,;-6o. 



THE SECTION ON THE COMMUNITY 


Arthur E. Wood, Chairtnan, University of Michigan, and Le Roy E. Bowman, 
Secretary, Columbia University 


The Section on the Community met in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association. In addition to the joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Community Center Association with the American Sociological Society, 
four sessions of the Section on the Community were held. The central topic 
of the luncheon meeting, December 27, was “Community Conflict and Com- 
munity Organization,” with three papers: “The Slum, a Project for Study,” 
by Nels Anderson; “Principles of Community Organization,” by W. W. White- 
house, which was read by Niles Carpenter; and “The Individual and the 
Group,” by W. I. Newstetter. The dinner meeting the same day was on the 
subject “Rural-Urban Relations.” Three papers were given “The Impact of 
Urbanism on Rural Areas and the New Rural Community,” by E. C. Linde- 
man; “A Case Study in Rural-Urban Conflict ” by Benson Y. Landis; and “Re- 
sults from the Use of a Community Score Card, Covering a Trade Center and 
Surrounding Neighborhoods,” by Nat T. Frame. The general topic for con- 
sideration for the meeting on the morning of December 28 was the “Analysis 
of Urban Community Organization,” with the following papers: “The Social 
Significance of Citizens’ Associations in Washington, D.C.,” by Edward T. De- 
vine and Louise Beall; “The Place of Citizens’ Associations in the Ci\ic Life 
of the Community,” by Louis Brownlow; “New York Schools as Meeting 
Places,” by Clarence A. Perry; and “The Cleveland Experiment in Community 
Organization for Adult Education,” by Clarence 0 . Senior. That evening the 
final session was devoted to a discussion of “The Rural Community,” with 
papers on “The Community Aspects of Rural Libraries,” by W. C. Nason, and 
“Special-Interest Groups in Rural Society,” by John H. Kolb. The abstracts 
of these papers follow. 


THE SLUM: A PROJECT FOR STUDY 
Nels Anderson, Columbia University 
The slum is an integral and natural functioning part of the city. Its life is 
of the life of the whole city such a part that to treat it in its own terms as a 
pathological phenomenon has little meaning. The slum, like every other resi- 
dential area, is the creature of functional specialization and a segregated use of 
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space. It is a region of high transiency and disorganization, being a point of in- 
vasion to the city and the point of departure in the climb of the population 
from conditions of less advantage and low status to conditions of more ad- 
vantage and higher status. It is a subject on which social science has little in- 
formation and about which thinking has been generally unscientific. It is one 
field in which objective sociology has done little to interpret, in spite of the 
fact that sociology has long been interested in the social problems generally 
identified with the slum. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
W. Whitcomb Whitehouse, Albion College 

The principles of community organization here presented have been de- 
duced from a body of data concerning a specific community of 10,000 popula- 
tion, based upon a house-to-house survey, and case and topical studies. Thus 
it combines the photographic approach, which aims to gain a general view of 
the community, with the anal3dical, which would explore the underl3dng princi- 
ples of the social structure. These principles are given with only such reference 
to their setting as clarity demands, under the following divisions: ecological 
factors, intercommunity relations, community solidarity, community disorgan- 
ization, community inertia, community leadership, primary relationships. The 
way is thus open for an appraisal of the problem of promoting community or- 
ganization in the specific city studied, a phase of the entire project with which 
the present paper does not deal. The general validity of the principles submit- 
ted could best be tested by comparison with similar studies of other commu- 
nities — should such a body of research be built up. 


THE IMPACT OF URBANISM ON RURAL AREAS AND 
THE NEW RURAL COMMUNITY 

E. C. Linpeman, New York School or Social Work 

The community movement was one of the war’s casualties. There is at 
present no people’s movement in American society; the dominant labor move- 
ment does not partake of a people’s movement. The old type of community 
movement is impossible ; it depended upon a relative stability of neighborhood 
groups. Urbanism renders this impossible. The chief manifestation of urban- 
ism is mobility, movement of people in time and space. Functional group 
processes are steadily replacing the older democratic pattern. Realistic collec- 
tivism has supplanted sociability. Human relations become more impersonal. 
Conduct is mechanized and standardized. Control shifts to experts and special- 
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ists. The impact of the forces let loose by urbanism has now reached rural 
areas. We tend toward an urban pattern of culture. If a new community move- 
ment arises, it will be based upon functional collectivism. The germs of this 
are now to be observed in rural civilization. 


A CASE STUDY IN RURAL URBAN CONFLICT 
Benson Y. Landis 

Mr. Landis described a conflict between the dairy men in the Chicago 
“milk shed” with the milk-distributing agencies and the consumers of milk in 
the city, a conflict that went to the extreme of physical combat between the 
“non-testers,” or farmers who refused to comply with the ordinance of the city 
council* of Chicago requiring that all milk sold in the city was to be from cattle 
free from tuberculosis, and the “testers,” who complied. The latter had their 
milk polluted with kerosene. 

The Commission on Industrial Relations of the Chicago Federation of 
Churches, interested by some rural pastors and students of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, have made an analysis of the controversy with the aid of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The issues are the health standards of the city 
and the price of milk. One important feature of the situation is a new invention, 
a tank railroad car which now enables a city distributor to get his milk from 
great distances at low freight rates. Another feature is the lack of organization 
among the consumers of milk in the city, and the high degree of organization 
among the milk drivers. The question is, then, whether the city will be as fair 
to those who produce its milk as it has been to the milk drivers. 

The study is attempting to bring all of the social factors, especially the 
different grou{>s, into the picture; also attempting some original investigation 
of the attitudes of farmers. The study will be reported at a large number of 
public meetings in Chicago during Rural Urban Relations Week. 


USE OF COMMUNITY SCORE CARDS IN A TRADE CENTER 
AND SURROUNDING NEIGHBORHOODS 

Nat T. Frame, University of West Virginia 

The score card has been used in sixty-five trade centers of West Virginia to 
stimulate groups in each community to gather information for the score of 
their own facilities or lack of facilities. In each case the scoring was s(>onsored 
by a local organization and aided by the university extension division, state de- 
partments, and farm organizations. The gathering of the information and con- 
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ferences regarding it tended to bring about closer co-operation between groups 
and more community consciousness. 

The examples given cited auspices of scoring of Kiwanis Club in one case, 
two daily newspapers, the American Legion, religious organizations. “The score 
card is a comparatively simple device for adult education. The method is es- 
pecially effective in bringing considerable numbers of people to realize that they 
need education along community lines. The weakness of the plan in West 
Virginia has been the lack of follow-up courses definitely planned to meet the 
educational needs discovered during the scoring. A state council of adult edu- 
cation, made up of heads of departments and institutions jointly employing a 
director of continuing education in charge of both scoring and follow-up pro- 
gram, is a possible next step. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Edward T. Devine and Louise Beall, American University 

Result of an inquiry made by members of the seminar in social economics, 
American University, based upon a questionnaire filled out by local citizens’ 
associations, fifty-six of the eighty associations reporting, and upon statements 
made by officials of local trade bodies and from files of local newspapers. 

The peculiar conditions of the electorate in Washington determine some 
of the characteristics of the citizens’ associations : residents of the district have 
no vote, and the municipal government is not responsible to the residents; 
taxes paid by the residents are not determined by their own representatives; 
frank discussions of the subjects concerning which government employees, 
forming such a large proportion of Washington residents, are best informed 
cannot be indulged in; there is an exceptionally large number of winter resi- 
dents whose community interests are not attached solely to Washington, nor 
last through the year. 

The first citizens’ association was established fifty years ago, six during 
the eighties, five in the nineties, eight in the first decade of the present century, 
eight more in second decade, and twenty since 1920. They have been federated 
in two associations: one white and one colored. Eleven associations have a 
membership of less than 100; seven, over 500; thirty-six, between 100 and 500. 
The general purpose of organization as given by twenty-eight of the Associa- 
tions is improvement of conditions, civic development or general welfare. The 
immediate cause of organizing citizens’ associations is ordinarily the projection 
of material interests; thirty-nine out of fifty-four specifically state that the 
scope of their work includes both local improvement and the promotion of civic 
interest of the District of Columbia as a whole. Their membership includes 
government employees as the largest group, business men, mechanics, laborers. 
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musicians, clerks. Specific improvements include: street improvement, 23 or- 
ganizations; street lighting, 22; schools, 25; improvement of transportation, 
19; sewers, ii; police protection, 18; park improvement, 13; playgrounds, 13; 
zoning, 13; traflSc regulation, 10. Thirty associations have been before the pub- 
lic utilities commission; 41, before the board of education; 20, before the zon- 
ing commission; 16, before the district commissioners; 25, before congressional 
committees. 

Conclusions. — ^The associations on the whole serve their purpose of pro- 
moting civic spirit, some very well, and some only moderately; a beneficent 
subjective result has followed their work, difficult to measure, but perhaps com- 
parable with results achieved elsewhere by any similar organizations; one ad- 
vantage over other types of so-called civic organizations is that women have 
been brought actively into civic participation. 


THE PLACE OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE CIVIC LIFE 
OF THE COMMUNITY 

Louis Brownlow, Formerly Commissioner of the District op Columbia 

The formation of citizens’ associations in homogeneous communities in 
American cities would give the people machinery through which they may keep 
constantly before their public servants their views and opinions with respect to 
local projects. 

The organization of such associations will give local governmental officials 
a new channel through which to communicate factual intelligence concerning 
their stewardship to the people. 

The citizens’ associations, with increasing consciousness of power and 
with increasing recognition from government and public, will greatly increase 
their already proved capacity to develop local leaders. 

The citizens’ association, by its very existence as a forum for the discus- 
sion of community problems, tends to lessen the emphasis upon personal and 
partisan matters which in so many cities makes the real consideration of proj- 
ects of government almost impossible. 

Regarded as in no sense a substitue for the ballot box, but as complemen- 
tary to it, the citizens’ association, as it has been developed in the District of 
Columbia, furnishes a working model for an additional type of machine by 
which tha effective democratic control of community life may be broadened, 
deepened, and lengthened. 

The proper place of the citizens’ association in the civic life of the com- 
munity is, I believe, to utilize the neighborhood as a unit in which the theoret- 
ical voice of the citizen may be given an actual and effective say in the deci- 
sions of that partnership which we like to call democracy. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS AS MEETING PLACES 
CiJkRENCE Arthur Perry, Russell Sage Foundation 

Outside groups held 30,395 meetings in the public schools of New York 
City during the year which ended June 30, 1927. These occasions took place 
in 446 buildings, which is precisely two-thirds of the total number of New 
York’s public schools of all classes. The school most used in this way was the 
Washington Irving High School, where a total of 1,086 meetings were held. 

As between the five boroughs of the city, these meetings were distributed 
in proportions varying but slightly from the population distribution — ^with one 
exception. The borough of Queens, which is still quite suburban in character, 
made a use of schools to a degree distinctly in excess of its population share. 

Of the 30,39s meetings, about two-fifths were held by groups such as the 
boy and girl scouts, radio clubs, musical societies, literary clubs, and other 
bodies devoted to p)ersonal culture or self-improvement. A little over one-fifth 
of the occasions were under the auspices of voluntary associations seeking to 
provide recreational, social, or cultural opportunities for other than their own 
members. This class included such organizations as the People’s Institute of 
Brooklyn, the Bureau of Jewish Education, the Railroad Y.M.C.A., and a 
branch of the Public Library. About one-sixth of the meetings were held by 
athletic and social clubs, such as a basket-ball club or an alumni association. 
These three classes constitute over 90 per cent of all the occasions. 

The New York Board of Education annually makes a generous appropria- 
tion to cover the custodial fees for boy and girl scout meetings and for those of 
organizations which are carrying on approved community center programs. But 
it also facilitates the utilization of school premises generally through its broad 
policy and efficient system for handling the lettings. 

Voluntary associations are a normal part of the process of social integra- 
tion, and their activities, in a way, constitute the ferment out of which new 
folkways and institutions are continually arising. 

New York schools are thus performing an important social service in addi- 
tion to their regular educational functions. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Clarence O. Senior, Cleveland Adult Education Association 

Since 1924 Cleveland has co-operated in organizing its educational agen- 
cies to give every person an opportunity to use to the fullest extent the facili- 
ties the city affords. Nineteen of the educational institutions have banded to- 
gether into the Cleveland Conference for Educational Co-operation to study 
and ev’aluate what has been and is being done, and point out the places where 
more effective work might be done. 
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The agencies included in the Conference are: The Adult Education As- 
sociation, Board of Education, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, Cleveland Kindergarten Primary Training School, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland Museum of Natural History, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, School of Architecture, School of Art, School of Education, Huntington 
Polytechnic School, Musical Arts Association, Playhouse, Welfare Federation, 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Western Reserve University, Y.M.C.A. 
School of Technology, Y.W.C.A. 

The first-named agency is known as the functioning agency of the Confer- 
ence in the field of adult education, because it carries out those proposals of the 
Conference research committees which no other agency is in position to do. For 
instance, no institution in the Conference is engaged in education of workers 
through their unions. When this was noticed, the Adult Education Association 
began to organize and conduct classes for workers. 

It also sponsors informal educational activities. One of the most interest- 
ing is a league of discussion groups composed of young people in churches, set- 
tlements, and unions. A great deal of the discussion in such groups has poten- 
tial educational value, if an adequate technique of engaging in discussion can 
be used, and statements carefully checked up for accuracy. It also provides an 
educational way to cross denominational, race, and class lines. 

The Speakers’ Service is another which brings the Association into con- 
tact with large numbers of people. Another purpose in working with clubs is 
to strive to get them to have a coherent program with educational values, in- 
stead of jumping indiscriminately from one subject to a widely different one 
simply because another speaker is available. 

The Adult Education Association has aided in the establishment of two 
open forums in different sections of the city, and as soon as possible will try to 
place an open forum of the old New England town meeting type in each geo- 
graphic subdivision of thT; city that can support one. The fact that Cleveland 
is 1 6 miles long and 8 miles wide makes these necessary instead of a large cen- 
tral forum. It also tries to develop in forums less of a debate spirit and more 
use of the discussion method. Several city-wide institutes have been held to 
study and hear discussions of various subjects and situations. 

The Association strives to place educational opportunities in the broadest 
sense before as wide a range of Cleveland citizens as possible. It endeavors 
further to draw together in friendly groups different races and religions, in or- 
der that the cause of democracy may be both intellectually and humanly 
served. It is interested, not merely in intellectual attitude, but in social atti- 
tudes; not only in a city of intelligence, but in a city of friends. 
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THE COMMUNITY ASPECTS OF RURAL LIBRARIES 
W. C. Nason, United States Department of Agriculture 

The library has been somewhat neglected by rural sociologists as a service 
agency, perhaps for one reason because public libraries are not as readily avail- 
able to rural people as compared with urban. The early rural libraries were of 
the association type, followed by the tax-supported public libraries. Modem 
conception is that libraries exist for the diffusion and utilization of knowledge 
and that the librarian exists for community service. Recent local studies 
made of more than one hundred rural libraries disclosed various and interesting 
positive community influence exerted through them. In several instances social 
and economic surveys were made by libraries in order better to serve the com- 
munity. Co-operation with local organizations is general with progressive li- 
braries; museums, art galleries, and handcraft exhibits are part of the com- 
munity service of several institutions. In the fleld of adult education there is 
great promise for future usefulness of the rural library. They have already be- 
come social and intellectual centers and from them publicity has emanated cov- 
ering fundamental problems of community welfare. 



SECTION ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


E. A. Holt, Chairman, Chicago Theological Seminary 


The Section on the Sociology of Religion held four sessions. At the morn- 
ing meeting, December 28, the discussion centered around the paper on “The 
Contribution of the Church to Business Ethics,” by Edgar L. Heermance. The 
noon meeting was given over to the consideration of a paper by Dr. Louis Hill 
on “An Experiment in a Clinical Year for Theological Students.” The morning 
meeting, December 29, had two papers on “Research and Promotion” by B. 
Warren Brown and A. L. Swift. At the round-table meeting at noon discussion 
took place on the subject “The Social Training of Ministers and Religious 
Workers.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH TO BUSINESS ETHICS 
Edgar L. Heermance, New Haven, Connecticut 

What is the function of the church in ethical development? Selection as a 
basis for inductive study of the ethical movement in the American trade asso- 
ciations during the last twenty-five years. Standards, largely unwritten, have 
grown up to govern the relations of competitors and between the business man 
and the public; the movement has not to any great extent affected employment 
or financial promotion. Three main causes may be assigned: the closer organ- 
ization of business, the higher standards of public morality in the community 
at large, and the integrity and moral idealism of the men who have given the 
tone to the trade associations. It is in the latter direction that the contribution 
of the church is to be sought. A number of lines of evidence indicate that the 
men responsible for the recent ethical movement in business were under church 
influence during the period of their early training. The reason this influence 
was not operative before the present century was the lack of definite social 
groups in business through which standards could develop. The situation in 
Great Britain was summarized by way of comparison. Our conclusion is that 
the main function of the church, in collaboration with other educational agen- 
cies, is so to shape the thought and action habits of the next generation that 
individuals will, through their trade groups, work out detailed standards of 
business practice. The question is raised whether even this indirect influence 
of the church will continue, unless the present gulf between religious and sec- 
ular is bridged. There is need for a restatement of Christian ethics in terms of 
our broader horizons and our more complex social organization. 


29.S 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN A CLINICAL YEAR FOR THEOLOGICAL 

STUDENTS 

Lewis B. Hill, MD. 

The common origin of the priest and the physician suggests a similar value 
to society. The divergence in direct purpose of these two professions has led 
to a striking difference in technique. Particularly medicine has employed the 
method of case study which theology has apparently neglected. 

For three years there has been conducted in the Worcester State Hospital 
an experiment in clinical service for theological students, wherein they have 
studied individual patients and kept records of their findings. 

The purpose of the experiment has been to acquaint ministers with the 
technique of individual case study and with the crude material of human reli- 
gious experience. The results have been satisfactory from the several view- 
points involved. There has been no desire to develop mental healers from our 
students; rather to acquaint them with the plain rules of mental hygiene. 


THE RELATION OF RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 

B. Warren Brown, Associate Secretary, Council of CnuRcn Boards 
OF Education 

Strictly scientific research and promotion seem to be almost mutually ex- 
clusive terms. Is it possible for a frankly promotional organization or group of 
organizations to employ scientific technique dealing with source materials and 
develop data that commands the respect of social scientists? This paper under- 
takes to answer the question within the field of the educational interests of the 
Protestant denominations in the United States, based on many years of per- 
sonal obser\^ation and participmtion by the writer. This field is rather large, 
affords some extremely interesting interactions between the scientific and the 
promotional attitudes and processes, and the entire field has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked by sociologists up to a very recent date. It is worth ex- 
amining. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 
A. L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary 

Research and Promotion at present offer a contradiction in terms, in prac- 
tice if not in theor>\ Promotion is concerned with “putting over” a program or 
process, research with discovering general principles by use of the scientific 
method. The former too often ignores the latter, sometimes for suflScient rea- 
son. Social research is slow and tedious, its results as yet relatively insignif- 
icant, and, when derived, needing modification to meet local variants. 

A form of social investigation, as a rule not p>erceived as distinct from re- 
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search, is more serviceable to promotional agencies, i.e., the social survey or 
efl&ciency study. “A research is a study of a problem generalized from a repre- 
sentative variety of its localized forms in an attempt to arrive at a solution of 
universal validity within that field of study. A survey is a study of a localized 
problem in an attempt to arrive at a solution localized both in time and space” 
(A. L. Swift, “Surveying,” Religions Education, May, 1927). 

Research is blasted by promotional emphases. Promotion cannot wait upon 
the exactitudes of research. The survey, standing between the two, mediates 
each to the other. The survey is social engineering which makes use of the 
laws derived by social research, thus bridging chasms in program and building 
roads where before men have not walked, as civil engineering utilizes the laws 
formulated by engineering research. 

A new emphasis in social and religious work is the dependence of promo- 
tion upon a precise and adequate knowledge of significant factors in the local 
situation, in part compelled by the fact that big givers are coming strongly to 
feel that to mean well is not enough, in part the result of more adequate train- 
ing of social and religious w^orkers in the social sciences. This emphasis is in- 
creasingly finding expression in surveys of the social engineering type, prelim- 
inary to the formulation of promotional plans and as a check upon present 
procedures and activities. 

Mutual limitations are imposed. Social investigation of this sort must 
limit itself to real and pressing problems whose solution will definitely modify 
actual practice, utilizing existing laws and techniques as established by social 
research. Promotion must base itself upon carefully ascertained facts logically 
interpreted and must wait upon this interpretation. 

National promotional agencies must be transformed, abandoning expan- 
sion for expansion’s sake and the wholesale promulgation of programs put down 
upon local units without due regard to the peculiarities of each local situation, 
building up a personnel, not of speech-making promoters of standardized pro- 
grams, but of technically trained social diagnosticians and engineers whose aim 
shall be not alone to prescribe to present needs but as well to set up as an 
integral part of each local unit an agency of self-help through a continuing 
process of experimentation and evaluation. 


THE SOCIAL TRAINING OF MINISTERS AND 
RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


Jerome Davis, Yale University 


It seemed to be the general trend of the discussion that the minister 
needed to have a thorough grounding in sociology. At the same time he should 
never forget that he is a specialist in religion. He must be prophetic, calling 



THE CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


E. H. Sutherland, University of Minnesota 

The question selected for a luncheon conference was: ‘Ts the analysis of 
cultural processes the best content for the introductory course in sociology?’’ 
Introductory courses in sociology have characteristically been enumerations 
and descriptions of the various factors — geographic, biological, economic, psy- 
chological — which, it is assumed, are basic in the explanation of social phe- 
nomena. Within the last decade a conflicting view has made rapid progress. 
This is the view that sociologists, except certain specialists who are working 
on borderline problems, may to advantage confine their efforts to the descrip- 
tion of cultural processes in terms of social interaction in the effort to find uni- 
formities that may serve as a basis of prediction. This view seems to be logi- 
cally in conflict with the earlier view in its conception of the nature of scientific 
method. Professor E. B. Woods, of Dartmouth College, led the discussion. 
Professor E. B. Reuter, of the University of Iowa, read a paper which is in- 
cluded herewith. Among those speaking from the floor were Professors Dow, 
Hankins, Shenton, Hayes, Meroney, Queen, and Fairchild. 


SHOULD BIOLOGY BE INCLUDED IN THE INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY? 

E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa 

I have been asked to speak briefly in regard to the kind and amount of 
biological information that should be included in an introduction to sociology. 
This, I take it, is a problem that faces every person responsible for determining 
the content of such courses. That there is a wide difference of opinion may be 
seen by a cursory examination of the books written for and actually used as 
texts with beginning classes. Included in introductory courses may be found 
almost anything from abstract discussion of the forms of interaction to trivial 
gossip and immature and dogmatic speculation about matters of current popu- 
lar interest. A very considerable number of introductory courses incorporate 
a certain amount of more or less accurate and sometimes pertinent information 
about genetic biology, culture history, human geography, and other related 
disciplines. I will here confine my remarks to the biological material, though 
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what 1 have to say applies with equal force to the inclusion or exclusion of the 
geographic, technic, and other facts antecedent to the social process. 

There is, I suppose, a pretty general agreement among sociologists that 
the science is essentially a method and point of view for studying the social 
process. That process, I take it, is twofold: it includes the sequence of steps 
by means of which the human personality is formed through modifications of 
animal nature in the course of social interaction, and it includes an analysis of 
the steps by means of which the social organization is determined and modified. 
The two phases of the process are coexistent and interdependent; the personal- 
ity develops within the institutional framework and is limited by it; the social 
organization is an incidental product of human activity and changes in response 
to human need. It is this fundamental nature process that sociology has under- 
taken to analyze as its contribution to the understanding of human behavior. 
In carrying on his work the sociologist is at liberty to draw upon biology or 
upon any other science or art and to utilize either the methods or the findings, 
as suits his purpose. 

The original datum of the sociologist is the biological individual, that is, 
the animal or original nature of man. This biological individual is prior in point 
of time to the social person. Original nature is potentially complete at the 
moment of conception; the social process begins to operate after the birth of 
the individual. The potentiality of original nature sets the limits to personality 
development on the one hand and to the complexity and refinement of culture 
phenomena on the other. It is the raw material of the social process. It con- 
sists essentially of the native instincts, appetites, capacities, and predisposi- 
tions, the complement of inherited integrated structures that form the physical 
basis of social life. 

The analysis of his original nature is a task of the biologist; it is not the 
business of the sociologist. It is true that certain facts of original nature are 
of major importance to the social process. Original nature is highly plastic, 
and man, in consequence, is a creature of capacities: human personality and 
culture development are the result of this biological fact. The biological indi- 
viduals differ in race, sex, and individual characters and these constitute the 
physical basis for culture differentiation. The original nature is relatively per- 
manent: characteristics developed as a result of experience are not trans- 
mitted biologically, and there has been no significant change in the biological 
basis of social life in the past ten or twenty thousand years. Such facts of 
original nature — plasticity, variability, permanence — have significance for so- 
ciology. But they are data, not object matter for study. Every sociologist 
should, and I assume does, keep himself informed in regard to biological find- 
ings that have significance for an understanding of the social process. But to 
recognize the importance of biological knowledge is not to assume the obliga- 
tion to teach it — certainly not to teach it in classes in elementary sociology. 

It should of course be made clear to the beginning student that certain 
physical, biological, geographic, and other facts and conditions limit and modi- 
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fy human contacts and association. But no time should be given to the study 
of these things beyond the bare minimum necessary to delimit the sociological 
held and problem. For the sociologist to feed his beginning students a rehash 
of genetic biology, anthropogeography, culture history, and other more or less 
remote material is to confuse introductory sociology with some sort of an 
orientation course in the social sciences. Such a course in my opinion is highly 
desirable, but it is not sociology. The sociologist is concerned with the study 
and analysis of social contacts and human interaction which condition per- 
sonality and determine institutional forms. 

Now human contacts are conditioned both as to number and type by cer- 
tain biological facts and conditions. Blindness, for example, is a physical or 
biological fact. As a result of the condition the individual is excluded from 
certain types of stimulation, and this denial registers itself in his personality 
development and in the external institutional arrangements. But this does not 
bring the fact of blindness as such within the orbit of social research. Blind- 
ness, its causes, and method of transmission is a biological problem. The so- 
ciologist accepts the fact of blindness as a datum conditioning interaction. 
Feeblemindedness is a biological fact. Its origin and method of inheritance, if 
it be inherited, are problems for biological research. The sociologist is in no 
way concerned with them. But mental deficiency conditions contact and in- 
teraction, thereby giving rise to phenomena that fall within the orbit of so- 
ciological interest. But this does not obligate the sociologist to teach the bio- 
logical facts and theories. The relation is exactly that that obtains in other 
fields. Poverty is an economic condition and essentially an economic problem. 
But it results in cultural isolation and consequently in personality t3q)e5 and 
organization forms that the sociologist seeks to define. This, however, does 
not justify the sociologist in including the economic order in his discussion. 
Isolation is caused also by geographic separation, linguistic differences, educa- 
tional exclusion, chauvinistic insularity, and various other facts. The sociolo- 
gist studies the isolation in its effects upon personality and social organization. 
The cause of the isolation is a matter of relative indifference. He should not 
undertake to teach geography because certain geographic factors influence so- 
cial contacts; he should not undertake to teach his student language because 
linguistic diflSculties limit social intercourse ; he does not need to teach biology 
because biological facts sometimes limit communication. 

It is necessary to do this much. The introductory course should enable 
the student to recognize a sociological problem or the elements of a problem. 
He should be able to distinguish the sociological problem in a concrete situa- 
tion from the antecedent biological facts out of which it may have arisen, and 
he should be able to distinguish it from the consequent biological problems to 
which it may give rise. 

The introductory course should also make clear to the student that so- 
ciological phenomena cannot be understood nor explained in terms of original 
nature and organic needs. The fallacy of the present tendency to attempt an 
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explanation of social reality by reducing it to terms of psychology, biology, or 
chemistry is a gross one, and students should be taught early to understand 
and avoid it. 

It should be understood that I have been discussing an introductory 
course. The same restrictions would not of necessity apply to other and later 
courses. The study of a so-called practical problem — that is, a political prob- 
lem — ^as poverty, vice, or crime, often involves information and methods from 
many sources. A study of poverty would involve economic, biological, political, 
and other facts in addition to the sociological ones. So in a study of delin- 
quency it may be necessary to draw upon biology, psychiatry, hygiene, and 
other disciplines. The similar thing is true in problems of research. In re- 
search work the student goes wherever the needs of the problem carry him, 
quite regardless of scientific boundaries. 

But advanced, special, and research problems are not material for a be- 
ginning course where the student is struggling to get his bearings. 



REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF THE SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The 1927 Census of Current Research Projects was conducted by this 
Division. The blank used in taking the census was revised so as to contain a 
detailed list of sources of data, and a list of stages reached, in each of which 
the author reporting was to indicate the status of his own project. The original 
returns were sorted and sent to the chairmen of appropriate sections, divisions, 
and kindred groups. 

In order to provide for more discussion of the ten-minute reports on re- 
search projects presented at the division session, it was arranged to hold three 
round-table luncheons, one on “The Technique of Statistical Analysis of So- 
ciological Problems,” in charge of Ralph G. Hurlin; one on “The Technique 
of Social Surveys,” in charge of Robert E. Park; and one on “The Technique 
of the Case Method,” in charge of Stuart A. Queen. To each of these chairmen 
were sent the census returns most appropriate to his meeting, and he was asked 
to select papers for presentation at the division session and also additional 
papers, if he wished, for discussion at his round table. The rural sociologists 
were also given permission to designate two papers for presentation at the 
division session. 

As a result of this year s experience the following suggestions are made 
for next year: 

1. That the census blank provide space for the author to indicate what is 
the dominant research technique employed, and also to state in what section or 
division he thinks the project, if acceptable for presentation, might most suit- 
ably appear. 

2. That the census blanks be mailed out not later than April i, 1928. 

3. That blanks be sent, in addition to members of the society, to Ph. D. 
candidates known to be preparing theses. 

4. That two blanks be sent to each person circularized, with the request 
that a carbon copy, as well as an original return, be made, so that a complete 
file of returns can be kept by the chairman while at the same time copies are 
provided for interested divisions and sections. 

5. That all of the sessions in which research technique is emphasized be 
planned co-ordinately, though with autonomous chairmen. 

6 . That the round-table plan be retained. 

7. That the rural sociologists be given those returns which seem most ap- 
propriate to their field, but not be given any more advantage in planning the 
research sessions than is given the groups interested in the family, religion, so- 
cial work, the city, or other topics. 
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8. That the research census be planned in consultation with the surveys 
of research undertaken by the National Research Council. 

9. That the returns of the census be made accessible to the secretary of 
the National Conference of Social Work before October i. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Hornell Hart, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SECTIONS 

The Committee on Sections of the Society held two meetings, one at Mon- 
day noon, December 27, and the other Friday noon, December 30. At the first 
meeting, where the discussion was informal and no action taken, there were 
present, besides the president and the secretary, E. H. Sutherland, M. J. Karpf, 
A. E. Holt, Hornell Hart, and Leroy E. Bowman. The persons present at the 
second meeting, besides the new president and the secretary*, were Hornell 
Hart, M. J. Karpf, E. L. Kirkpatrick, Eben Mumford, and E. H. Sutherland. 

It was suggested by E. H. Sutherland that the Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Social Studies be continued, and that the program next year be on the 
first course of the graduate seminar. 

From the experience of the Committee on Sociology and Social Work, 
M. J. Karpf recommends that the Committee on Sections consider the plan of 
having one paper and two or three prepared discussions, and then discussion 
from the floor. Mr. Karpf stated that he was planning to publish the papers 
of this section, perhaps in conjunction with those from the sections in Social 
Forces. 

The Committee on Sociology and Social Work asked that it be continued, 
and that a membership of nine be appointed, three to serve for three years, 
three for two years, and three for one year. 

It was moved by M. J. Karpf, and carried, that the president and the sec- 
retary be instructed to call a meeting of the Committee on Sections at the com- 
ing meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, in Memphis. 

It was recommended by E. L. Kirkpatrick that the time allotted to the 
Section on Rural Sociology be the same as last year, and that two reports from 
the Committee be included in the Division on Social Research. 

It was recommended by Hornell Hart that luncheon meetings on methods 
of research be continued. He also suggested that reports of research contain 
a statement of the dominant method of technique and its classification in the 
field of divisions and sections in the Society; that two blanks be sent, one for 
a permanent file in the office, and one to the appropriate division or section 
chairman. It was agreed to send out the census blanks on April i, 1928, and 
that doctoral dissertations be included. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Burgess, Secretary 



REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The membership of the American Council of Learned Societies has been 
increased from twelve to fifteen societies by the admission in January, 1927, of 
the History of Science Society, the Linguistic Society of America, and the 
Medieval Academy of America, and the executive offices of the Council have 
been established at 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

The annual Conference of Secretaries was held in January, 1927, and the 
next conference will be held on January 27, 1928. These conferences enable 
the executive officers of the constituent societies to discuss the problems of 
their respective organizations and the relations of those bodies with the Coun- 
cil. 

In connection with the annual meetings of four of the constituent societies 
— the Historical, Economic, and Political Science associations and the So- 
ciological Society, held in Washington December 27-30, 1927, the Council 
has organized a joint press bureau for the purpose of securing better publicity 
for the meetings of those associations and of the twelve other societies meeting 
with them. The expenses of this bureau are defrayed by the Council. The 
Council has also, in co-operation with the committee on local arrangements of 
the Economic Association, compiled and printed the joint program of the 
meetings, the expense of which is borne by the various societies in proportion 
to the amount of space occupied by each. 

The Survey of Learned Societies is being completed as rapidly as possible. 
It will contain reports on thirty-two individual societies, and on state acade- 
mies of sciences taken as a group. The Survey of Research in Humanistic and 
Social Sciences, conducted by Professor F. A. Ogg, is now in press, and will be 
published by the Century Company during the first quarter of 1928. Work on 
the Dictionary of American Biography, under the general editorship of Profes- 
sor Allen Johnson, has been steadily advanced during the year. A contract 
has been signed with Charles Scribner’s Sons for its publication, and the first 
volume will appear in 1929, in accordance with the agreement made with the 
New York Times. A small pamphlet, containing ten sample biographies from 
the first volume, has been printed and placed on distribution at this meeting. 

The committee on Research in The American Indian Languages, Franz 
Boas, chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, and Edward Sapir (with the co-opera- 
tion of the advisory committee, Messrs. Roland B. Dixon, Pliny E. Goddard, 
John P. Harrington, A. L. Kroeber, D. jenness, T, Michelson, Frank G. Speck, 
and John R. Swanton), has been conducting investigations during the last 
summer in the Athabascan languages in California and in the languages of the 
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Coeur d’Alene, the Klickitat, and the Shasta Indians. The committee has pre- 
pared a considerable amount of material, and an effort is now being made to 
secure the necessary funds for its publication. The work is being carried on 
under a grant of $10,000 a year for five years from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Under the direction of the committee on Linguistic and National Stocks 
in the Population of the United States (Walter F. Willcox, chairman, Max 
Farrand, Robert H. Fyfe, Joseph A. Hill, and J. Franklin Jameson), two re- 
search associates, Mr. Howard F. Barker and Professor Marcus L. Hansen, 
have been engaged since September in preliminar>' studies of the population of 
the United States in 1790. Mr. Barker, approaching the subject from the 
linguistic point of view, is endeavoring to measure the contributions of the 
English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Dutch, and French. Mr. Hansen, making the 
approach from the historical point of view, has prepared memoranda on such 
subjects as Swedish blood in the United States in 1790, Sundbarg’s estimates 
of European emigration, population of the Spanish Southwest in 1 790, popula- 
tion of the Old Northwest in 1 790, number and nationality of the population 
of Florida at the time of its cession, population of the Louisiana Purchase Area 
in 1790, etc. The work is being conducted by means of a grant of $10,000 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., secured for the Council by the American 
Historical Association. 

The committee on Aid to Research, Professor Guy Stanton Ford, chair- 
man, made grants from the Council’s fund of $5,000 to twenty-one scholars 
in 1927. These scholars are distributed among the general fields of philology, 
archaeology, history, economics, and ethnology. As in 1026, the grants ranged 
from $50 to $300. Similar grants will be made in 1028, that being the last 
year for w’hich the annual subvention of $5,000 from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial is available. Efforts will be made to secure a further 
subvention, in order that this important form of aid to individual projects of 
research may be continued. - 

The Survey of Current Bibliography, proposed to the International Union 
of Academies Council and adopted by the international body, has been carried 
on during the past year under the general direction of Mr. Leland. 

The Council was represented at the last annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Academies in Brussels in May by Mr. Leland and Professor 
Beeson. The most important activity of the Council of an international char- 
acter has been its negotiations, jointly with the Dutch and Norwegian acade- 
mies, to bring about the entrance of the Kartell of German and Austrian 
academies into the Union. Upon invitation of the Council, members of several 
of the German academies and officers and members of the Union met at lunch- 
eon in Gottingen in May, and were able to discuss the various questions con- 
nected with the entrance of the Kartell into the Union. As a result of this 
discussion a formal memorandum has been drawn up by the Kartell which ex- 
presses the desire of the German and Austrian academies to co-operate with 
the learned bodies of other countries within the Union. It may be confidently 
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expected, therefore, that the membership of the Union will shortly be increased 
and strengthened by the admission of the German and Austrian academies. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. I. Thomas 


TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The report of the work of the Social Science Research Council for the 
year 1927 was made by Shelby M. Harrison, who, with F. Stuart Chapin and 
William F. Ogbum, were the representatives of the Society on the Council. 
Since the third annual report by the chairman, Wesley C. Mitchell, for the 
year 1926-27 has been published in full, as a pamphlet, and sent to all the 
members of our Society, no further report will be given here. Additional copies 
of this rep)ort may be secured by writing to the Chairman, Social Science Re- 
search Council, so East Forty-second Street, New York. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The following report is based upon printed reports of progress prepared 
by the editor-in-chief, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, and the assistant editor, 
Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, for the Board of Directors at its first meeting on De- 
cember IS, 1927. It will be recalled that the enterprise, as outlined by Profes- 
sor Seligman following the meetings of a joint committee which was and is 
composed of three representatives of each of the constituent associations (for- 
merly 7 and now 10), involves the publication of about ten volumes at an es- 
timated expenditure of about $600,000 and with a time limit of between five 
and seven years. Practically all of the money needed has been raised, and in 
May, 1927, the joint committee was summoned to a meeting in New York at 
which plans were definitely approved and steps taken for organization of staff 
and board of directors. The staff includes Dr. Alvin S. Johnson as assistant 
editor, Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser as associate, and Miss Mary E. Gleason 
as secretary. For legal advice the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, New York, 
was retained, and the enterprise incorporated as Encyclopedia of Social Sci- 
ences, Inc. The Board of Directors is composed of twenty-one members, eight 
lay and thirteen academic, in which William F. Ogbum represents the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. The remaining members of the corporation are the 
members of the former joint committee, on which the three representatives of 
the American Sociological Society are Professors Howard Woolston, Harr>' 
Barnes, and W. F. Ogbum. In the Board of Advisory Editors. William I. 
Thomas and William F. Ogburn are advisers for sociolog\’. 
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The uses of the encyclopedia are conceived as threefold: (i) to provide 
a synopsis for the scholar of the progress that has been made in the various 
fields of social science; (2) to furnish an assemblage or rep)ository of facts and 
principles for the use of the legislator, the editor, the business man, and all 
who are interested in keeping informed of recent investigation and accomplish- 
ment; (3) to constitute a center of authoritative information for the creation 
of sound public opinion on the major questions which lie at the foundation of 
future progress and world-development. 

Though the work is primarily Anglo-Saxon and in management distinctive- 
ly American, the most distinguished scholars of the whole world will be asked 
to participate. To this end Professor Seligman interviewed European scholars 
in all the most important universities from Oslo to Florence in the summer of 
1927. The heartiness of the co-operation offered to him was an explicit recog- 
nition of the view that this project would be of signal importance to the prog- 
ress of the social sciences throughout the world. 

The work done so far by the assistant editor and his staff has resulted in 
certain definite plans of procedure. A list of topics for the entire work has 
been assembled and tentative plans made for the treatment and for the space 
valuation of each topic. It has become clear, through the actual analysis of 
material, that the present divisions between the social sciences lose their dis- 
tinctness and rigidity. The assistant editor predicts that when the encyclo- 
pedia is written no one will be able to determine what proportion of the total 
space has gone to each science. The content of the work, the method of dealing, 
for instance, with allied fields like art, philology, religion, remains to be defi- 
nitely worked out ; but the ap)proach is through the topics to be included rather 
than the branches of knowledge into which they might be expected to fall. 
Compactly organized topics are planned, instead of extended discussions of 
whole phases of a subject ; and the typical article therefore will be brief, rang- 
ing perhaps from 500 to 5,000 words. To give unity, an extended introduction 
is proposed which will include, among other topics related to the plan and pur- 
pose of the publication, a history of the social sciences, analyzing by periods 
from the time of the Greeks the chief content, the institutional situation, the 
general movement of thought, and the methods employed; an analysis of 
terminology, historical and comparative; and a rigorously selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

As to procedure, rather than having the bulk of the work done by the staff 
or assigning it in large sections to editor contributors to sublet the actual com- 
position of the several topics to others, assignments will be made directly by 
the central office — a method which, though laborious, will, it is expected, make 
the whole enterprise co-operative and secure the collaboration of the authors 
in thinking through the relations of the sciences, the evolution of social scien- 
tific ideas, and other problems in which joint effort is essential. The expecta- 
tion is that assignments will have been made for the first two volumes early in 
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1928, and the appearance of the first volume is forecast for the spring of 1929, 
a little less than two years from the time of the actual inception of the enter- 
prise. 

Howakd B. Woolston, 

Chairman of Committee Representing the American Sociological Society. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD OF THE AMERICAN YEARBOOK 

The Supervisory Board of the American Yearbook held two meetings in 
the fall of 1927. The first of these was to consider the raising of a fund of 
$10,000 as a guaranty fund to cover any possible deficits. It was decided to 
continue publication, and pledges were then sought toward the guaranty fund. 
Subsequently, at a second meeting, a closer affiliation with the New York 
Times Company was worked out whereby the editorial office was established 
in the Times building and ail expenses of writing, preparing, and editing borne 
directly by the Times. At the same time the Macmillan Company released all 
claims and interests in the Yearbook, but retained plates and unsold copies for 
the volumes 1925 and 1926. Henceforth the book will be published by Double- 
day, Doran & Company. Its size will be reduced from about 1,200 to about 
800 pages. 

Respectfully submitted, 

; , Frank H. Hankins 


ON THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The undersigned attended the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Council for the Social Studies held at Dallas, Texas, February 26, 
1927, as representative of the American Sociological Society. The main func- 
tions of the Council are ( i ) to promote co-operation among the various persons 
and groups interested in or concerned with the instruction of history, eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, and geography in the high schools; (2) to con- 
duct critical and co-ordinating studies and surveys with respect to objectives, 
subject matter, teaching methods, teacher training, etc., in the social studies; 
(3) to provide opportunities for exchange of valuable information and opinion 
by means of meetings and through the Council’s monthly, the Historical Out- 
look. 

Approximately 1,650 teachers are now affiliated with the Council and one 
gains the impression that it is a ''going concern” fulfilling a necessary function. 
I believe that the American Sociological Society ought to continue to co-oper- 
ate with this body. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. O. Hertzler 



PROGRAM OF THE 

TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
or THE 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 27-30, 1927 

CENTRAL TOPIC, ‘‘RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
TO THE GROUP” 

Tuesday, December 27 

o:cx>A.M. Registration. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. Homell Hart, Bryn Mawr 
College, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. The Ball- 
room, 

“Taboos of the Saxons of Transylvania,” Rudolph M. Binder. New York 
University. 

“The R61e of Religion in the Disassociated Family,” Niles Carpenter, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 

“A Co-operative Study of the Northwest Central Region of the United 
States,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

“Trend of Expenditures of Family Welfare Agencies,” Neva R. Deardorff, 
Welfare Council, New York City. 

“Application of the Statistical Method to the Study of Wealth and Welfare 
of Farm Families,” J. A. Dickey, University of Arkansas. 

“Special Interest Groups in Rural Society,” J. H. Kolb, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“Application of the Case-Ilistory Method to the Study of the Wealth and 
Welfare of Farm Families,” George H. von Tungeln, Iowa State College. 
“Principles of Expenditure of Farm Incomes,” C. C. Zimmerman, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.” 

1 2 : 30-3 .00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 

Round table on “The Technique of Statistical Analysis of Sociological 
Problems,” Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, presiding. The 
Gray Room, 

Committee on Sections. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North ('arolina, 
presiding. The Restaurant, 

“The Influence of the Nursery School on Family Life in the City,” Edna 
N. White, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

“The Influence of the Nursery School on Family Life in the V^illage,” Mary 
Schofield. Peterboro Nursery School. 

Section on the Community, in Joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, Presi- 


3 ” 
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dent, National Community Center Association, presiding. The New Ante- 
room, 

“The Slum, a Project for Study,” Nels Anderson, Columbia University. 
“Principles of Conununity Organization,” W. W. Whitehouse, Albion 
College. 

Discussion: Elwood Street, The Conununity Council, St. Louis; C. C. 
North, Ohio State University; Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; M. 
J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. 

3:cx>-5:oo p.m. Division on Social Biology. E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
presiding. The Ballroom. 

“Biological Foundations of Social Integration,” C. M. Child, University of 
Chicago. 

“Organic Plasticity versus Organic Responsiveness in the Socialization of 
the Individual ” Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 

“The American-born Oriental and the Family Group,” William C. Smith, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

“The Personality of Mixed Bloods,” E. B. Reuter. 

6:00-7:45 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. “Rural-Urban 
Relations,” Walter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural College, presiding. The 
Gray Room. 

“The Impact of Urbanism on Rural Areas and the New Rural Commu- 
nity,” E. C. Lindcman, New York School of Social Work. 

“A Case in Rural-Urban Conflict,” Benson Y. Landis. Federal Council of 
Churches. 

“Results from the Use of a Community Score Card, Covering a Trade 
Center and Surrounding Neighborhoods,” Nat T. Frame, West Virginia 
University. 

8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. William F. Ogbum, University 
of Chicago, presiding. The Restaurant. 

“The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and Urban Groups,” Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University. 

“A Psychosociological Theor>' of Magic,” L. L. Bernard, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 

“Physiological Tensions and Social Structure,” L. K. Frank, New York 
City. 

“ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a Natural Science of Social 
Phenomena,” Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. Discussion: John M. 
Gillette, John M. Cooper, Kimball ^'oung, E. B. Woods. 

Wednesday, December 28 

9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. The Ballroom. 

Reports of representatives to the Social Science Research Council, the 
Board of Directors for the Council of Social Studies, the Joint Commission 
on Social Studies in the Schools, the .\merican Council of Learned Societies, 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the .\merican Year Book. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 

Section on Rural Sociology. W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, chairman, subcommittee on research, presiding. The Ballroom. 
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‘‘New Forces in Research,” C. J. Galpin, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Scope, Methodology, and Personnel in Research,” J. H. Kolb, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Informal Discussion — “The Next Steps in Research”: Eben Mumford, 
Michigan State College; E. L. Morgan, University of Missouri; Wilson Gee, 
University of Virginia. 

Report of subcommittee on population, Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Section on the Family. Honiell Hart, Br\ni Mawr College, presiding. T)ie 
Gray Room. 

“Economic Aspects of Modem Family Life,” Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Columbia University. Discussion: Chase Going Woodhouse, Federal 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

“The Family and Modem Literature,” Lorine Pruettc, New York Uni- 
versity. Discussion: Joseph K. Folsom, Sweet Briar College. 

Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. “Analysis of Urban Community Organization,” Jesse 
C. Adkins, Washington, D.C., presiding. The New Anteroom. 

“The Social Significance of Citizens Associations in Washington. D.C.; 
Report of a Seminar Study,” Edward T. Devine, Dean of the Graduate 
School, American University, Washington, D.C.; Louise Beall, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 

“The Place of Citizens Associations in the Civic Life of the Community,” 
Louis Brownlow, Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

“New York Schools as Meeting Places,” Clarence Perry, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

“Cleveland Experiment in Community Organization for Adult Education,” 
Clarence O. Senior, Adult Education Association of Cleveland. 

Discussion: Eugene T. Lies, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, Chicago; Mildred Chadsey, Wc.stcm Reserve University; J. H. 
Montgomery, Co-opcra,tive Education Association, Richmond; Sibyl 
Baker, Community Center Department, D.C. Public Schools. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, presiding. The English Room. 

“The Contribution of the Church to Business Ethics,” Edgar L. Hecr- 
mance. New Haven, Connecticut. Discussion, Bens()n Y. Landis, Research 
Department of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, presiding. The Old 
A nteroom. 

“What Social Case Work Records Should Contain to Be Useful for Sociolog- 
ical Interpretation,” Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. Discussion 
led by Frank J. Bruno, Linton B. Swift, Harry L. Lurie, Thomas D. Eliot, 
Neva R. DeardorfT. 

1 2 : 30-3 : 00 p.M. Luncheon Meetings. 

Section on Rural Sociology. J. L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
chairman, subcommittee on teaching, presiding. The Resianrant. 

“The Status of Rural Sociolog>^ in Colleges and Universities,” C. R. Hoffer. 
Michigan State College. 
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Analysis of the Content of Textbooks in Rural Sociology,” Carle C. 
Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 

Informal discussion: C. E. Lively, Ohio State University; Fred R. Yoder, 
Washington State College; A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur £. Holt presiding. The 
English Room, 

‘'An Experiment in a Clinical Year for Theological Students.” Dr. Louis 
Hill, Worcester State Hospital. Discussion and questions. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. James E. Cutler, Western Reserve 
University, presiding. The New Anteroom. 

"Some Sociological Suggestions for the Treatment of Family Discord by 
Social Workers,” Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina. Dis- 
cussion led by Joanna C. Colcord, Harry L. Lurie, Arthur J. Todd. 
Section on the Teaching of Social Studies in the Schools. E. H. Suther- 
land, University of Minnesota, in charge. The Gray Room. 

"Is the Analysis of Cultural Processes the Best Content for the Introduc- 
tory Course in Sociology?” Discussion led by E. B. Woods, Dartmouth 
College; E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Methods of Research. Kimball Young, University 
of Wisconsin, presiding. The Ballroom. 

"Causal Relations in Delinquency Research,” John A. Slawson, Cleveland 
Jewish Welfare Federation. 

"Correlation of the Rate of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain Indices of 
Community Organization,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago. 

"Time Series of Political Data,” Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"An Attitude on Attitude Research,” Read Bain, Miami University. 

"A Sociological Research Clinic,” Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

6:00-7:45 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. Robert E. Park. 
University of Chicago, presiding. The Restaurant. 

"Community Aspects of Rural Libraries.” W. C. Nason, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

"Special Interest Groups in Rural Society,” John H. Kolb, University of 
Wisconsin. 

8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses of the American So- 
ciological Society and the National Community Center Association. The 
Ballroom. 

"The Place of the Community in Sociological Studies,” Arthur Evans 
Wood, National Community Center Association. 

"The Behavior Pattern and the Situation,” W’illiam I. Thomas, American 
Sociological Society. 


Thursday, December 2q 

9:00 A.M. Business Meeting for reports of committees. The Ballroom. 

Committees on Social Abstracts. Social Research, Teaching of Social Sci- 
ences, Encyclopedia of (he Social Sciences, National Social Science Fra- 
ternity. 
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10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 

Section on Rural Sociology. T. B. Manny, United States Department of 
Agriculture, presiding. The Ballroom. 

“The Status of Extension Work in Rural Sociology,’’ W. H. Stacy, Iowa 
State College. 

“Extension Needs in the Field of Rural Social Organization,” H. C. 
Ramsower, Ohio State University. 

Informal discussion: Eva Duthie, Cornell University; B. L. Hummel, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; J. T. Schmidt, Ohio State University. 

Section on the Family. Arthur J. Todd, presiding. The Gray Room. 

“The Development of Diverse Patterns of Behavior among Children in the 
Same Family,” Lawrence Guy Brown, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“A Study of Marriage Incompatibility and Its Treatment,” Ernst T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion, in joint session with the National Com 
munity Center Association. Arthur E. Holt, presiding. The English Room. 
“The Relation of Research and Promotion.” B. Warren Brown, Director 
of Educational Research of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
Discussion. 

“Limitations of Research and Promotion,” Professor A. L. Swift, Union 
Theological Seminary. 

“Disintegrative Forces in Congregational Units,” Professor H. D. Hoover, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Socii?ty 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota, presiding. The New Anteroom. 

“Science, Sociology, and Education” Robert C. Angell, University of 
Michigan. 

“Toward an Agreement as to the Content of Educational Sociology,” Ross 
L. Finney. 

“The Literature of Educational Sociology,” C. D. Champlin, Penn.sylvania 
State College. 

12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 

Round table on “The Technique of Social Surveys,” Robert E. Park, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presiding. The Gray Room. 

Section on Rural Sociology, in joint session with The American Farm 
Economics Association. President J. 1 . Falconer, presiding. The Restaurant. 
“Population, Food Supply, and American Agriculture,” O. E. Baker, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Informal discussion: P. K. 
WTielpton, Scripps Foundation, Miami University; G. F. Warren, Cornell 
University; H. C. Taylor, Institute of Land Economics, Northwestern 
University. 

Section on Educational Sociology. The New Anteroom. 

Reports of studies now being made in the field of Educational Sociology. 
A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College; Nathan Miller, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; O. Myking Mehus, Wittenburg College, 
and Others. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. The English Room. 

“The Social Training of Ministers and Religious Workers,” Jerome Davis, 
Yale University, presiding. Remarks by Edward Lindeman, New York 
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School of Social Work; Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University; and 
Alva Taylor, of the Disciples of Christ. Discussion started by W. F. 
Ogbum, University of Chicago. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. Porter R. Lee, New York School 
of Social Work, presiding. 

“Social Interaction in the Interview,” Stuart A. Queen, University of 
Kansas. Discussion led by Helen T. Myrick, Virginia P. Robinson, G. E. 
Kimble, E. H. Sutherland. 

3 : 00-5 :oo p.M. Division on Human Ecology. C. A. Dawson, McGill University, 
presiding. The Ballroom. 

“Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” Robert E. Park, University 
of Chicago. 

“Personality as Determined by the Division of Labor,” Everett C. Hughes, 
McGill University. 

“The Hotel Dweller,” Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington. 
5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. The English Room. 

6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. The Ballroom. 

Addresses by Charles H. Cooley, William F. Ogbum, John M. Gillette, 
Edward T. Devine, Arthur J. Todd, Ellsworth Faris. 

Friday, December 30 

9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. The 
Ballroom. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Institutions. Charles H. Cooley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presiding. The Ballroom. 

“Case Study of Small Institutions as a Method of Research,” Charles H. 
Cooley. 

“The Family and the Person,” Ernest W. Burgess. University of Chicago. 
“The Sect and the Sectarian,” Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 
“Types of Political Personalities,” Harold D. Lasswell, University of 
(Chicago. 

12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting. 

Round table on “The Technique of the Case Method,” Stuart A. Queen, 
University of Kansas, presiding. The New A^iteroom. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary for the Fiscal Year December i, 1926, 
TO November 30, 1927 


Membership Statement 

The number of members of the American Sociological Society on Novem- 
ber 30 was 1,140, or a gain over 1926 of 33 members. This small increase in 
membership takes on significance in view of the fact that the annual dues were 
raised from four to five dollars at the beginning of the past year. 


Membership in 1926 
Members resigning 
Members dropped 
Members deceased 

Total lost 
Life members 
Members renewing 
New members 

Total members for 1927 


1,107 

• . 35 

. IQ 7 

. . 7 

23Q 

. 27 

. 841 

. . 272 

1,140 


Student Membership 

Through the recommendations of their instructors, a large group of stu- 
dents (17s) took advantage in 1927 of the special rate for student membership 
in the Society. The co-operation of teachers in bringing the invitation to mem- 
bership to the attention of their students is indicated by the number of teach- 
ers who have sent in lists of students recommended for membership in 1928: 

R. E. Baber, L. V. Ballard, H. E. Barnes, W. S. Bittner, F. W. Blackmar, 
E. S. Bogardus, L. M. Brooks, C. J. Bushnell, F. S. Chapin, H. 0 . De Graff, 
E. J. Devine, J. L. Duflot, L. P. Edwards, E. E. Eubank, C. H. Cooley, Seba 
Eldridge, Ellsworth Faris, L. E. Garwood, Wilson Gee, E. B. Harper, N. S. 
Hayner, E. C. Hayes, J. 0 . Hertzler, H. J. Jeddeloh, Katharine Jocher, M. J. 
Karpf, E. T. Krueger, D. H. Kulp II, E. L. Lattimore, J. P. Lichtenberger, 
N. C. Meier, E. L. Morgan, Albert Morris, John H. Mueller, Eben Mum ford, 
Robert E. Park, G. H. Patterson, E. George Payne, M. T. Price, S. A. Queen, 
E. B. Reuter, E. A. Ross, C. W. Schroeder, E. H. Shideler, G. E. Simpson, N. 
L. Sims, P. A. Sorokin, H. H. Strong, A. L. Swift, F. M. Thrasher, A. J. Todd, 
H. L. WiUiams, M. M. Willey, U. Woolston, G. P. Wyckoff, E. F. Young, Kim- 
ball Young, C. C. Zimmerman. 


The Work of the Society 

As in the past year, a large part of the work of the Society is now carried 
on through its representatives on six national organizations: the Social Science 
Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, the Board of 
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Directors of the National Council for the Social Studies, the Joint Commis- 
sion on Social Studies in the Schools, the Joint Committee and the Board of 
Directors on the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, and the American Yearbook. This year our Society is asked to 
appoint representatives on the Committee for the new Journal of Social Science 
Abstracts, to be published under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council. Reports of our representatives on these organizations appear else- 
where in the Proceedings. With the establishment of the Section on Sociology 
and Social Work this year there are now six officially recognized sections of 
the Society, certain ones of which, like the sections on Rural Sociology, Edu- 
cational Sociology, the Community, and the Family, carry on activities be- 
tween the annual meetings. 

The Executive Committee, voting by mail, authorized the Secretary to 
include in the 1928 budget an item for the expenses of the representative of 
the Society at the recent annual meeting, in New York, of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. The application of the New 
York School of Social Work to purchase one of the five copies of the volumes 
of Proceedings which are out of print was deferred for action at this meeting. 
The University of Southern California has also entered an application for a 
copy of each of these volumes. 

Invitations for the 1Q28 Meeting 

Invitations for our next annual meeting have been received from the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and Western Reserve University, the De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce, the Indianapolis Convention Bureau, and Butler 
University and the Kansas City Convention Bureau, and the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Necrology 

The Secretary regrets to report the death during the year of the following 
members: Simeon E. Baldwin, Julius Drachsler, Frank E. H. Gary, J. E. 
Hitchcock, Isaac Joseph, Earl Kilpatrick, B. C. Steiner. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ernest W. Burgess, Secretary 


Report of the Finance Committee 

The examination of the books and accounts of the American Sociological 
Society for the fiscal year ending November 30, 1927, has been supervised by 
your Committee. The auditor reports as follows: “The cash balance was con- 
firmed by correspondence with the depositar>^ All recorded cash receipts were 
traced into the deposits and invoices and bills covering disbursement were ex- 
amined. The bonds were presented for my inspection by the Chicago Trust 
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Company, who are holding them in safekeeping. All postings were checked 
from the books of original entry and found to be in order.’' 

Your Committee submits for your consideration Balance Sheet (Schedule 
“A”) and “Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements” (Schedule “B”) 
prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer on the basis of the report by a qualified 
examiner, who prepared the following exhibits: “Balance Sheet,” “Cash Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements,” “Statement of Profit and Loss,” “Securities 
Owned.” 

Your Committee submits herewith the original report of the examiner 
for the archives of the Society. 

The statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements includes in its cash 
receipts “Dues from members, 1028 ($1,083.50). If to this the uninvested re- 
ceipts from life members ($55.62) are added, the cash balance determined by 
subtracting from this sum total ($1,139.12) the apparent cash balance ($539 - 
55) gives a deficit at the present time of $599.57. Comparing this deficit with 
the deficit as of last year ($205.05), there is a deficit in the operations of 
the current year of $394.52. This deficit of approximately $400 may be said 
to represent roughly the difference between the actual expenditure on clerical 
assistance ($1,253.84) and the original budget item ($800). This increased 
expenditure was in accord with the action of the Executive Committee in au- 
thorizing “the Secretary upon approval of the President to expend not to ex- 
ceed $2,000 for clerical assistance during the year.” 

Inquiry from the Secretary reveals the fact that the additional clerical as- 
sistance has been of great value in handling the affairs of the society. The ad- 
ditional expenditure was more than justified in the judgment of your Commit- 
tee and we respectfully recommend a continuation of this policy as provided 
for in the budget to be submitted. 

Your Committee wishes to report that the graded membership dues have 
thus far not yielded the expected increase in revenue. This was largely due 
to the fact, in our judgment, that there has not been sufficient time to circular- 
ize the membership adequately. The contributing and sustaining memberships 
yielded an income of $100 over the regular dues for 1027. We estimate a 
minimum of $200 additional income from this .source for 1928. 

Your Committee finds it a pleasure to report in this connection that al- 
though membership dues have been increa.sed from $4 to $5, no loss in mem- 
bership was sustained. On the contrary, there was a slight gain. 

Your Committee begs leave herewith to present the sixth annual budget 
of the American Sociological Society covering the fiscal year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1928. Although the budget is balanced your Committee feels that addi- 
tional funds are necessary to carry on the ever increasing activities of the 
society, and we respectfully recommend that the Secretary-Treasurer be au- 
thorized to undertake a campaign, consistent with the dignity of the society, 
to increase the membership in the society. We recommend an expenditure not 
to exceed $200 for this purpose. We are confident that the results will more 
than justify the expenditure of effort. 
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Two years ago the Executive Committee authorized the publication in 
book form of selected papers from the volume of Proceedings, The City. The 
first year’s royalties on this volume have netted the Society the sum of $200. 

Two years ago the Executive Committee authorized the publication of the 
Proceedings as a supplement to the July issue of the Journal, with a decided 
saving to the Society in the expense of postage. Because of confusion caused 
by this, especially to subscribers to the Journal who were not members of the 
Society, our publishers declined this year to continue the arrangement. Your 
Committee recommends that the Publications of the American Sociological 
Society hereafter be published in four issues, the first number to be entitled 
“The Papers of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting,” the second number under 
the title “The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting,” the third 
to be “Membership List, 1927-28,” and the fourth to contain the “Preliminary 
Program of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting.” The saving to the Society 
under the second-class mailing rate is estimated at one hundred dollars a year. 

If the foregoing recommendation is adopted your Committee would like 
to recommend that the managing editor be authorized to investigate the advisa- 
bility of including the papers in some of the sections in the quarterly publica- 
tions. 

Finally, your Committee again wants to express its appreciation of the 
excellent work of the Secretary-Treasurer in conducting the affairs of the So- 
ciety. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas D. Eliot 

Ferris F. Laune 

Maurice J. Karpf, Chairman 
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SCHEDULE “A” 

Balance Sheet as of November 30, 1927 


Assets 

Cash in bank % S39 S5 

Office furniture $146.65 

Less depreciation — up to and including 

1927 7841 68.24 

Proceedings on hand, 1,559 volumes, @ 

$0.50 779.50 


Investments c 

Northwestern Electric Company 6 per 

cent Gold Bonds 500.00 

St. Cloud Public Service Company 6 per 

cent Gold Bonds 675.38 

Hyde Park Baptist Church House 6 per 

cent Gold Bonds 600.00 

Total investments 1,750 58 

Total assets 


Liabilities 

Surplus as at December i, 1926 $2,548.77 

Additions : 

Investment in Hyde Park Church House 
6 per cent Gold Bonds $600.00 

Increase in stock of Proceedings by 65 
copies 33.50 $632.50 

Deductions : 

Depreciation — office furniture . 7-58 

Net loss — Schedule “B” 7 .11.02 18.60 613.90 


$3,162.67 


Total liabilities 


$3,162.67 
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SCHEDULE “B” 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements from December i, 

1926, TO November 30, 1927 

Cash on deposit on November 30, 1926 $ 530.57 

Cash Receipts 

Dues from members for 1927 $5,121.85 

Dues from members for 1928 1,083.50 $6,205.35 

18.90 
2.10 
474-02 
201.15 
120.87 
37-75 
15-82 
25.00 

. 895-61 


Total receipts 7,100.96 

Plus credit from the University of Chicago Press 300.00 

Total $7,951-53 

Cash Disbursements 

Proceedings, Volume XXL $1,581.58 

American Journal of Sociology 2,753.50 

Clerical aid, salaries, etc 1,253.84 

Postage and express 342.69 

Printing (including abstract service) 269.89 

Stationery 160.35 

Secretary’s expense at annual meeting 85.43 

Committee on the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences . . 150.00 

Society membership in A.C.L.S 55.35 

Committee on Social Studies 50.00 

Exchange on remittances 44-30 

Membership refunds 47.05 

Auditing 10.00 

Office expense 8.00 

Investment of life membership fund 600.00 


Total disbursements 
Cash on deposit November 30, 1927 
Cash on deposit November 30, 1926 
Net loss for year 


$7,411.98 

550.57 

539-55 

11.02 


Exchange with remittances . 

Postage with remittances 
Income from Proceedings 
Royalties from The Urban Community 

Interest 

Receipts from abstract service . 
Charging off checks not cashed . 

Book Exhibit 

Receipts other than from dues . 
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TENTATIVE BUDGET 

of the American Sociological Society for the Fiscal Year of 1028 
(December i, 1927, to November 30, 1928) 



Receipts 






Estimated 

Actual 

Actual 



Receipts for 

Receipts for Receipts for 



1938 

1937 

1936 

Dues from members 


. $ 5 , 330.00 

$5,221.85 

$4,382.05 

Sale of publications 


670.00 

67517 

384.84 

Press credit 


. 300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Interest 


130.00 

120.87 

80.03 

Abstract service and other receipts 


75-00 

78.57 

50.00 

Exchange and postage . 


25.00 

21.00 

18.20 

Contributions 




767.50 

Special memberships 


200.00 



Total receipts .... 


. $6,730.00 

$6,417.46 

$5,982.62 


Expenditures 


Estimated Actual Actual 
Expenditures Exi>endi lures Ex|iendi- 



for 193H 

for 1937 turesfoi 1936 

American Journal of Sociology .... 

. $2,750.00 

$ 2 , 755-50 

$ 3 , 401-74 

Proceedings 

1,600.00 

1,581.58 

1,621.52 

Clerical aid and salaries 

1,250.00 

1.355.84 

66 1 .44 

Postage and express 

250.00 

342.69 

256.85 

Printing (including abstracts) .... 

275.00 

269.89 

231.35 

Stationery 

165.00 

160.35 

164.90 

Secretary’s expense at meetings .... 

120.00 

85-45 

120.20 

Society membership, A.C.L.S 

57-00 

55.35 

54.35 

Committee on Social Science Encyclopedia 

108.00 

150.00 

100.00 

Delegate to Council for Social Studies 

50.00 

50.00 


Auditing 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Exchange on dues 

40.00 

44.30 

35.40 

Refunds on memberships and on contributions 

40.00 

47.05 

76.15 

Insurance 

5.00 


2.00 

Miscellaneous expense 

. 10.00 

8.00 

4.60 


$6,730.80 $6,811.98 $5,820,50 
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ANALYSIS OF ACTUAL INCOMES AND EXPENDITURES, 1917-27 


1917 . . 

1918 

Rec^ts 
from lAies 

Toul 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Deficit 

Cash Balance 

$380.65 

32748 

$2415.35 

$2,810.70 

$2,803.87 

$ 53.13 

1919 . • 

2,598.30 

2,962.79 

3,196.74 

233.95 

93-53 

1920 

3,172.50 

3.591.96 

3,815.90 

233.94 

— 13041 

1921 . . 

3,708.50 

4400.73 

4,617.22 

21649 

—346.90 

1922 

4,228.72 

4^9379 

5,002.75 

98.96 

—445.86 

1923* • • 

4,43945 

5,097.86 

4,994.08 

103. 78t 

—342.08 

1924* • • 

4,72240 

3,316.78 

5,328.68 

i88.iot 

—153.98 

1925’^ . . 

4,332.84 

5.233.27 

5,446.36 

213.19 

—367.17 

1926 

4,382.00 

5,982.62 

5,820.50 

162. 12t 

—205.05 

1927 . . 

5,221.85 

6,41746 

6,811.98 

394.52 

-599.57 


*The figures for 1933-25 do not include receipts from life memberships, 
t Surplus. 


Annual Report of the Managing Editor for the Fiscal Year 
December i, 1926, to November 30, 1927 

On November 30 the volumes of the Papers and Proceedings on hand 
were as follows: 


Volume 

Copies 


Volume 

Copies 

I 

47 


xn 

62 

II 

0 

(out of print) 

XIII 

0 

III 

0 

(out of print) 

XIV 

0 

IV 

10 


XV 

216 

V 

13 


XVI 

lOI 

VI 

0 

(out of print) 

XVII 

103 

VII 

II 


XVIII 

100 

VIII 

42 


XIX 

285 

IX 

0 

(out of print) 

XX 

204 

X 

120 


XXI 

345 

XI 

0 

(out of print) 




(out of print) 
(out of print) 


The total number of volumes, 1,559, is 65 more than were reported last 


year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ernest W. Burgess, Managing Editor 
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Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting, 
Washington, December 29, 1927 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Socio- 
logical Society, held in the English Room, the Hotel Raleigh, was called to 
order at 4:55 p.m. by President W. L. Thomas. Members present besides the 
President and Secretary were Messrs. Cutler, Dealey, Hayes, Lichtenberger, 
Odum, Ogbum, Queen, Sutherland, and Weatherly. Since the minutes of the 
previous meeting were published in the Proceedings, their reading was dis- 
pensed with. The reports of the Secretary and Managing Editor were read and 
approved. 

The report of the Finance Committee (M. J. Karpf, chairman, F. F. 
Laune, T. D. Eliot) was read by its chairman. The proposal of this commit- 
tee that the sum of $200 be set aside for a special membership campaign was 
approved on the motion of U. G. Weatherly. Action on the proposal that the 
Proceedings be published next year as a quarterly was deferred until next year. 
W. F. Ogburn moved that the Managing Editor be advised to consider the 
feasibility of publishing the papers of the sections in the Proceedings for next 
year. The motion made by Stuart A. Queen that the annual budget for 1928 
submitted by the Executive Committee be approved was carried. 

Moved by E. C, Hayes that the Secretary be authorized, in the name of 
the Executive Committee, to bring before the members the serious financial 
condition of the Society caused by the accumulated deficit of several years. 
The report of the Finance Committee was then accepted, on the motion of 
Stuart Queen. Stuart Rice w^as then invited to make a statement for the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Method of the Social Science Research Council. He stated 
that his Committee requested that the American Sociological Society appoint 
a committee charged with the responsibility of selecting the type of studies 
indicated as desirable for the case book on scientific method, and of advising 
the Council Committee of its choice in these respects. Moved by E. C. Hayes 
that three members be appointed at this time by the present President for 
this function. 

Professor Ogbum stated that the Social Science Research Council desired 
the appointment of one, two, or three representatives on the Journal of Social 
Science Abstracts. A motion by J. E. Cutler was passed that the chairman of 
the standing committee on Social Abstracts to be appointed by the incoming 
President serve in this capacity. 

The report of the Committee on the Sections was made by the Secretary. 
Motion made by T. D. Eliot that the request for the purchase of the small 
reserve maintained by the Society of volumes of the Proceedings out of print 
be not granted until an effort be made to secure these volumes elsewhere. 
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Moved and carried that the time and place of the next meeting of the 
Society be left with the President and the Secretary. Carried. The President 
read a statement from Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, secretary of the Social Sci- 
ence Relations Committee of the American Psychiatric Association, suggesting 
the appointment of a committee to confer with the before-mentioned com- 
mittee upon plans for promoting common relationships. Moved by W. F. Og- 
bum, and carried, that the present President be appointed as chairman of a 
committee to take up the matter of common relationships with this Commit- 
tee, and that the matter of a joint meeting be canvassed. The President and 
the Secretary were empowered to determine the time and the place of the next 
annual meeting. 

A communication from £. C. Cutler requesting a session on the study of 
oriental questions was referred to the next year’s program committee. 

On motion of W. F. Ogburn the present Secretary-Treasurer and Manag- 
ing Editor was re-elected. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ernest W. Burgess, Secretary 

Minutes of the First Business Meeting for Reports of 
Committees, Washington, December 28, 1927 

The first business meeting of the Society for hearing the reports of its 
representatives upon other bodies was called to order in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Raleigh at 9:15 a.m. by President Thomas. The report of the work of 
the Social Science Research Council was made by Shelby M. Harrison. E. H. 
Sutherland read the report made by J. O. Hertzler of the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors for the Council of Social Studies. W. I. Thomas pre- 
sented an account of the work of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
A statement of the two meetings of the supervisory board of the American 
Yearbook was made by F. H. Hankins. These reports are printed elsewhere in 
the Proceedings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Burgess, Secretary 

Minutes of the Second Business Meeting for Reports of 
Committees, Washington, December 29, 1927 

The second business meeting of the Society w'as held in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Raleigh to hear reports of the committees of the Society. The ses- 
sion was called to order by President Thomas at 9:15 a.m. In the absence of 
F. Stuart Chapin, Robert E. Park made the report for the Committee on So- 
cial Abstracts and W. F. Ogburn for the new Journal of Social Abstracts. The 
report of the Committee on Social Research was read by Hornell Hart. W. F. 
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Ogbum read the report of H. B. Woolston of the work of the board of directors 
of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. These different reports are printed 
earlier in this volume. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Burgess, Secretary 

Minutes of Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, December 30, 1927 

The twenty-second annual business meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, held in the ballroom of the Hotel Raleigh, was called to order at 9:10 
A.M. by President W. I. Thomas. Since the minutes of the last business meet- 
ing were printed in the Proceedings^ their reading was dispensed with. The 
minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee were then read by the 
Secretary and approved. 

Since the Executive Committee made no recommendations for the election 
of distinguished foreign sociologists to honorary membership in the Society, it 
was moved and passed that the election of Ferdinand Tonnies and Charles 
Bougie to honorary membership be referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

The Committee on Resolutions (E. B. Woods, Chairman, H. A. Miller, 
Herbert Shenton, and Kimball Young) was presented by H. A. Miller and ap- 
proved. The resolutions expressed the apreciation of the Society to the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements and the organizations represented on it for their 
assistance, particularly in the work of registration; to the American Council 
of Learned Societies for maintaining a joint publicity bureau and for the 
preparation of the joint program; to American University, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and George Washington University for the smoker and re- 
ception after the presidential addresses; and to the Hotel Raleigh for its cour- 
tesy and co-operation. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was made by its chairman, 
C. C. North. The following were elected as officers of the Society for the year 
1928: president, John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota; first vice- 
president, F. H. Hankins, Smith College; second vice-president, L. L. Bernard, 
Tulane University; members of the Executive Committee, Ellsworth Faris, 
University of Chicago, and Herbert A. Miller, Ohio State University. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. Burgess, Secretary 
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MEMBERSfflP LIST FOR 1928‘ 

The 83rmbol8 before the names indicate special classes of members, as *life mem- 
bers, tcontributing and subscribing members, {honorary members. 

The letters after the names indicate the divisions or sections of the Society in 
which each member is enrolled,* as (a) General and Historical Sociology, (b) Social 
P^chology, (c) Social Research, (d) Educational Sociology, (e) Social Biology, 
(/) Statistical Sociology, (g) Rural Sociology, (h) Community Problems, (i) Soci- 
ology and Social Work, (;) Teaching of Social Sciences, (k) The Family, (/) Sociol- 
ogy of Religion. Tlie letter is capitalized to denote the division or section of chief 


interest to the member. 

Abbott, W. Lewis, 2x6 East Espanola 
St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Abe 
efk 

Abel, T. F., 909 W. California St., Ur- 
bana, 111. ab c 

Abele, Rev. Ralph C., 2370 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich, b d j k L 
Abels, Mrs. Margaret Hutton, 435 
W. Washington Ave., Madison, 
Wis. 

Adair, R. W., 1730 N. 13th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. hi K L 

Adams, Harold E., Apt. 204, 91 Howe 
St., New Haven, Conn, f H ij k I 
Adams, Ralph S., 432 Perkiomen Ave., 
Lansdale, Va.bcGhkl 
Adams, Romanzo, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Addams, Jane, Hull House, 800 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago B i 
Adelson, Luba, 3349 Beach Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Ahrens, Erich A., 5604 Maryland 
Ave., Chicago H 

Albio, J. W. Jr., 3410 Vinewood Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Albright, Leila R., Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio b i J k 
Alexander, W. A. Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Alexander, W. M., Fayette, Mo. agl 
Allen, Mrs. Capitola Pinches, 3119 
Eleventh Ave., W., Seattle, Wash. 
Cefki 

Allport, Floyd H., 333 Genesee Park 
Drive, Syracuse, N.Y. aB f g k I 
Amann, Dorothy, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

* The namet of new members received into the 
tered in a supplemental list on page 353. 

• This enrolment is indicated by the member < 

card. 


Anderson, Frank Leonard, 64 S. Munn 
Ave., East Orange, N.J. L 
Anderson, Nels, 323 Sixty-seventh St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. C hi j 
Anderson, Walfred A., State College 
Station, Raleigh, N.C. c g 
Andrews, Benjamin R., x Old Wood 
Road, Edgewater, N.J. c d k 
Andrews, John B., American Associa- 
tion of Labor Legislation, 131 E. 
23d St., New York 

Andrews, I^y K., 404 La Due Place, 
Greenville, 111. A k 

Angell, Robert C., 2008 Day St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. D 

Angier, Roswell P., 140 Edgehill 
Road, New Haven, Conn. B 
Arai, Clarence Taxeya, xio3 E. 

Spruce St., Seattle, Wa^. B H 
Areinoff, David, Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 1800 Selden St., Chicago 
bCfklk 

Areson, C. W., Children’s Code Com- 
mittee, 471 Van Buren St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. / 

♦Armstrong, Major Donald, U.SA., 
3000 Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Armstrong, Elsie, 1369 Hyde Park 
Blvd., Chicago 

Armstrong, Samxtel Treat, Hillboume 
Farms, Katonah, N.Y. B 
Artman, j. M., 308 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 

tAsH, Isaac E., Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio A G I 

Society after the Proceedings were in press are en 

m hia application card or renewal of membership 
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Aubrey, Edwin E., Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. a h / 

Auman, Jean L., 724 Simpson St., Ev- 
anston, 111. 

Austin, Charles B., 112 Cottage Ave., 
Mount Veraon, N.Y. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertritoe B., 112 Cot- 
tage Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Babcock, Donald C., University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
Baber, R. E., Y.M.CA. Graduate 
S<^ool, Nashville, Tenn. c e F i k I 
Babson, Roger, 5 Babson Park, Welles- 
ley Hills 82, Mass. 

Badanes, Saul, 32 Cameron Ave., 
Babylon, L.I., N.Y. 

Badger, Miss Arie, 174 Clifford St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bailey, Mrs. N. L., 791 Beckwith St., 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bain, Read, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio a b c i L 

Baker, O. E., 1242 N. i8th St., Abilene, 
Tex. 

Baker, Paul, 3029 S. Adams St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Baker, Sibyl, Franklin Administration 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. H 
Bakkum, Glenn A., University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

Balch, William M., 610 N. 6th St., 
Baldwin City, Kan. 

Ballard, Lloyd V., 915 Park Ave., 
Beloit, Wis. akl 

Ballard, Myrtle, Mound City, Mo. 
Bamford, Edwin F., Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. a b 
C dhik 

Bane, Juliet Lita, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. b k 
Banzet, Ernest M., Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Barber, Mrs. M. C., 376 Houston St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barger, J. Wheeler, Department of 
Rural Life, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont, c g h j 
Barker, Robert H., 719 Chestnut St., 
Cameron, Mo. 

Barnes, Gerald, 920 W. Lovell Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, b j k 
Barnes, Harry E., 186 Elm St., North- 
ampton, Mass. A 

Barnes, Irene, Meadville, Mo. b e f 
Barnhart, Kenneth E., 6236'^ Arsenal, 
St. Louis, Mo. B chi k I 
Barrett, Henry J., 249 W. 2 2d St., 
Erie, Pa. 

Barry, A. G., 1203 W. Dayton St., 
Madison, Wis. 


Bartlett, Harriett M., 985 Memorial 
Drive,' Cambridge, Mass, b c f I j k 
Baublitz, Rev. E. Raymond, First and 
Wilkinson Sts., Dayton, Ohio B d 
hi k I 

Baughman, George W., 47 West Blvd., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Beach, Walter G., Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Beal, Owen F., 1390 S. isth St., E., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Beasley, Willis C., 410 Stewart Road, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Beaty, R. C., Gainesville, Fla. 

Beavers, Miss Lillian, 775 Greens 
Ferry, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Beck, P. G., Department of Rural Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio b c j G 
Becker, Howard P., 4630 Gross Ave., 
Chicago 

Bedford, Caroline, 2221 Locust St., St. 

Louis, Mo. c / / ; A 
Behrens, Marie, 149 E. 155th St., 
Harvey, 111 . 

Behrens, O. W., 1425 University Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Belcher, Alice E., Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bell, Earl H., 928 Milton St., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Bellamy, George A., 2723 Orange 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Beli.amy, Raymond, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. a b L 

Beller, William F., 51 E. 123d St., 
New York 

Benedict, Sarah, Gardiner House, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

/ 

Bengston, C.\roltne, 4518 Clarendon 
Ave., Chicago d j 

Benjamin, Paul L., 215 E. Walnut St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Bergman, Walter G., 421 University 
High School Bldg., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bernard, L. L., Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. A h e g 
Berne, Mrs. Esther Van Cleave, 41 i 
N. Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa 
a B c j 

Bernheimer, Charles S., 320 W. 89th 
St., New York C hJ 
Bernstein, Ludwig B., Federation of 
Jewish Charities, 15 Fernando St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Berry, Alice L., 3112 Colfax Ave., S,, 
Minneapolis, Minn, b c I j k 
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Best, Harry, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. a c i k 

Bettman, Alfred, 1514 First National 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio B c 
h i 

Bever, James, 614 Ivy St., Bellingham, 
Wash. A 

Bickham, Martin Hayes, 429 Ninth 
St., Wilmette, 111 . c I 

Bidgood, Lee, Box 416, University, Ala. 

Billings, William Edward, Syracuse, 
Kan. c j K 

Binder, Louis R., 76 Ward St., Pater- 
son, N.J. b hi L 

Binder, Rudolph M., New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New 
York 

Binnewies, W. G., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo, a b c d K 

Bittner, C. J., Lebanon, III. A b d 

Bittner, W. S., 822 Hunter St., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. c H k 

Bizzell, William B., President, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. a g j 

Blapk, Ellen E., Bryson City. N.C. 

Black, William P., .^16 W. Fifth St., 
Port Angeles. Wash. B c II j 

Blackrurn, Ida C„ Fox Hall, Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. 

Blackmar, Frank W., University of 
Kan.sas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Blackwell, Bessie T., Wellsville, Mo. 
/ 

Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, ioi E. Erie St., 
Chicniro 

Bi.azier, George J., Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio 

Blumer, Herbert. University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago B 

Bodenttafer, Walter B., W^nshington 
T^niversity, St. Lo\iis. Mo. A 

Boettiger, Loius A., 826 Alton St., 
Appleton, Wis. 

Bogardus, Emorv S., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif, n h c d h i 

Boisen, Anton T., Box 57, Worce.stcr, 
Mas.*?, L 

Bolotin, Anita, 780 Washington St., 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bond, Mrs. Jane A., 277 N. Main St., 
Oherlin, Ohio / j 

Bond, N. B., Mississippi Woman’s Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Bookstaber, Philip D., Harrisburg, 
Vn.hl 

Boorman, W. Ryland, 1725 N. Or- 
chard St., Chicago b h I 


Bossard, James H. S., Logan Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 

Bostwick, Arthur E., St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boucke, O. Fred, School of Liberal 
Arts, State College, Pa. 

JBougle, C£lestin, University of Paris, 
Paris, France 

Bowden, A. O., Silver City, N.M. b c 
dk 

Bowen, Rees H., 4 Webster Ave., Han- 
over, N.H. abcfghijk 

Bowman, C. A., Albright College, My- 
erstown, Pa. 

Bowman, Leroy E., 403 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New 
York b c g H 

Boyd, Fred, Lock Box 94, Coffey, Mo. 
bG H J K 

Boyd, Neva L., 1919 W. Cullerton St., 
Chicago H 

Boyd, Wm. Edington, 1409 Chapin St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Boyer, Philips B., 605 Grove St., East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Boyson, Belle D., Council of Social 
Agencies, 129 E. Ninth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio i k 

Boysworth, Miss Mabel, 25 Faculty 
Apt., University, Va. c H 

Bradfield, Landis R., 2153 Woodward 
Ave., Lakewood (Cleveland), Ohio 
b C ijl 

Bramlr, John Philip, 95 Twenty- 
eighth St., Jackson Heights, New 
York 

Brandenburg, S. J., Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

tBRANFURD, Victor, The Sociological Re- 
view, 65 Belgrave Road, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. I, London 

Branham, Miss Henrietta, 889 Par- 
sons St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Branson, E. C., Rural Economics De- 
partment. University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Bra.xton, Miss G.vy W., 768 W. Wash- 
ington .^ve., Madison, Wis. b h i 

Breakley, Herrington C., Clemson A. 
& M. College, Clemson College, 
S.C. B c i hi }k 

Breece, George E., Cotner College, 
Bethany Station. Lincoln, Neb. 

Brennock, Rev. Thomas L., 477 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York ; k 

Brewer, John M., Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass, b D j 
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Bridgman, Ralph P., 505 Social Serv- 
ice Bldg., 311 S. Juniper St., Phil- 
adelphia b k 

Briggs, Arthur E., 237a W. aist St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. B h 
Bristol, Lucius M., University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. A 
Broda, Rudolf, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
bcfHijkl 

Brogan, A. P., University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. F k 

Brook, Margaret M., i3os-8th Ave., 
Worthington, Minn. 

Brooks, Lee M., Box 747, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. h c K 

Brown, B. Warren, 5641 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago c 3 I 

Brown, Eleanor, Nickerson, Kan. de J 
Brown, Harriet G., Librarian, Elmira 
College, Elmira, 'S.Y. a b d i 3 
Brown, Lawrence Guy, Ohio Wesley- 
an University, Delaware, Ohio b ch 
Brown, Lee M., Box 336, Slayton, 
Ore. B c h 3 k I 

Brown, Lloyd Oscar, 2101 E. Madison 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Brown, William M., Box 781, Le.xing- 
ton, Va. b D 3 

Brown, Wm. Oscar, 5626 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 

Brunner, Edmund De S., Room 1112, 
370 7th Ave., New York C d G I 
Bruno, Frank J., Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. h 1 k 
Bruns, John, 183a Anthony Ave.. 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Buchan, Evelyn, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. a b C i k 
Buell, Bradley, 4729 Carondelet St , 
New Orleans, La. 

Bullock, Charles E., Canton, Pa. 
Burdette, Mrs. Robert J., Hotel 
Maryland, Pasadena, Calif. 

Burger, W. H., 2 West 45th St., New 
York B k 

♦Burgess, E. W., University of Chicago, 
Chicago h i K 

Burgess, John S., Stirling Avenue at 
Overlook Road, White Plains, N.Y. 
Burgin, William G., Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rockhill, S.C. a d h 3 L 
Burke, W. W., University of Chicago, 
Chicago T 

Burleson, F. E., Executive Secretary, 
Second Community Chest Cam- 
paign, Municipal Auditorium, San 
Antonio, Tex. h I 

Burnet, Philip, Continental Life In- 
surance Company, Wilmington, 
Dela. 


Burnett, Mrs. Mary Clarke, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, PtL, b h I 

Burnham, Ernest, 1532 Grand Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. G 
Burr, Walter, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan. G 
Burrow, Dr. Trigant, 41 i Field Point 
Road, Greenwich, Conn, b C 
Busch, Henry Miller, School of Ap- 
plied Social Science, 2117 Adelbert 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio a B c d e 
hIJ 

Bushee, Frederick A., 1207 Aurora 
Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

Bushnell, C. j., 702 The Majestic, 
1802 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio a h I 
Butler, Arthur P., 5611 Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago b c d f i 
Butler, Miss Clare W., The City Club 
of Albany, i Elk St., Albany, N.Y. 
bC e fik 

Buttenheim, Harold S., American 
City Magazine, 443-4th Ave., New 
York b c H 

Butterfield, Kenyon L., East Lan- 
sing, Mich. G 

Button, Augusta, 6104 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago 

Byrne, Mary G., 1523 Foucher St., 
New Orleans, Lei. B d h 3 
Byron, William F., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 111 . 

Caldwell, Morris G., Lodi, Wis. 
Calkins, Dorothy M., Box 217, Sta- 
tion C., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Calverton, V. F., 2110 E. Pratt St., 
Baltimore, Md. B cd f k 
Campbell, Clarence G., 455 Madison 
Ave., New York B e 
Campbell, Walter J., Y.M.CA. Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass, b g h ih I 
Canis, Edward N., R. A., Box 372-A, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cantril, Mr. Hadley, 758 Glenn Ave., 
N., Portland, Ore. B dl 
Capen, Edward W., 80 Sherman St., 
Hartford, Conn, a I 
Carpenter, Allan R., 208 N. Washing- 
ton St., Wheaton, 111 . 

Carpenter, Niles, Room 317, The 
Barr Bldg., 910 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. c f h i 3 k 
Carr, Georgina E., Librarian, Interna- 
tional Y.M.C.A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Carr, Lowell J., Hampstead Lane, 
R.F.D. I, Ann Arbor, Mich, b C f j 
Carroll, Mollie Ray, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 
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Carstens, C. C., Child Welfare League 
of America, 130 E. 2 2d St., New 
York 

Carter, Hugh S., Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia ah C F h 

Carter, William P., 6104 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 

Carver, Thomas N., 7 Kirkland Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. G 
Case, Clarence C., City Y.M.C.A., 
Madison, Wis. 

Case, Clarence M., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
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